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DISSOLVING THE PROBLEM OF FREEWILL 
By R. L. FRANKLIN 


I 


Many philosophers in the last two decades have argued that 
the problem of freewill and determinism is a pseudo-problem, to 
be dissolved by proper attention to the conceptual confusions 
involved. One set of considerations in particular has achieved 
very wide acceptance, and has been defended by many who differ 
considerably on other ethical problems. In so far as I here discuss 
particular philosophers I shall confine myself for convenience to 
Professor Nowell-Smith.? 

It is agreed that a man is morally responsible only when, in 
some sense, he could have done otherwise. The central point of 
the view I am discussing is to maintain that there is no incom- 
patibility between this responsibility and the possibility that the 
act was caused. The argument starts from the distinction between 
prescriptive laws (e.g. of the State) and descriptive ones (e.g. of 
the sciences). To be subject to the former is to be compelled, 
while the latter merely state what in fact always happens. So if 
descriptive laws of human conduct are framed, our actions in 
conformity with them are still “free” in the sense of “uncom- 
pelled”. What then are we to make of the remark that in a free 
choice a man “could have done otherwise”? The analysis offered 
is that it means he “would have done otherwise if he had chosen”. 
This does not require us to suppose that he could have chosen 
otherwise. 

Now only two questions remain. First how do we tell in 
more difficult cases, such as kleptomania, that a person would 
not have been in a position to do otherwise if he had chosen? 
Secondly, why do we select this as the criterion for moral respon- 
sibility? The answer given to both these questions depends on 
the same point. Praising and blaming are social pressures to 
LE eT EES Oe 

1See “Freewill and Moral Responsibility”, Mind (LVII) (1948), p. 45, and 
“Ethics” (Penguin) (1954). 
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induce people to behave in socially acceptable ways. To say that 
a person would not, for example, have mastered a craving, if he 
had chosen to try, is to say he would have not been influenced 
in his choice by praise or blame; an empirical statement of which 
we can often be pretty sure. And to say that if he is not capable 
of being thus influenced he is not morally responsible, is to say 
that when praise and blame are pointless they are pointless. 

Thus “X was morally responsible for doing Y” means “X’s 
act was capable of being affected by praise or blame”. This is 
compatible with its being completely determined by descriptive 
causal laws, and incidentally presupposes at least a large measure 
of determinism if we are to be able to assess the likely efficacy of 
praise or blame. 

I shall be referring to this theory so often that I need a name 
for it. As it claims to dissolve the traditional conflict between 
Libertarians and Determinists, I hope I may call it Dissolutionism. 


Il 


Why do we exculpate such people as kleptomaniacs from 
moral blame? The Dissolutionist answer is that we do so because 
it is pointless. To this Nowell-Smith would certainly be prepared 
to add that blame in such cases would be morally wrong, a sort of 
mental cruelty. For there is a general moral principle that we 
should not inflict pain or unpleasantness on another without 
justification.” And if it is pointless to blame, the only justification 
for inflicting this unpleasantness is gone. 

Both of these points are no doubt true, but they do not, it 
seems to me, give the right answer. The reason for refraining 
from blame in such cases is that we do not think the person 
deserves it. For if I receive blame which I do not deserve, I am 
always morally entitled to disregard it; and if I did deserve it, I 
never am. Desert is therefore both a necessary and a sufficient 
condition of being properly blamed. 

The notion of desert will take much analysing, but it can be 
shown at once, I think, that this cannot be done in terms of 
amenability to praise and blame. Suppose I have done some 
action which would be blameworthy if I could have done other- 
wise, and a Dissolutionist criticises me for it. If I ask him to 
justify his blame, he must reply: “Well, your actions of this sort 
are, I believe, liable to be influenced by it.” This is inadequate 
for two reasons. First, it does not mean the same as saying that 
I deserved it, or, for that matter, that I could have done other- 
wise. Suppose I had been hypnotised into the act, and also 


2Cp. “Ethics”, p. 299. 
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instructed under hypnotism that if I were blamed I would not do 
it again. Here the blame would be unusually efficacious but still 
not deserved. Secondly, once I know that his justification is simply 
that blame can in fact influence me, why should I continue to be 
influenced? Why should I not firmly resolve to ignore it in future? 
How, in fact, does this show me that I deserved it, and therefore 
should not disregard it? So, if I accepted his account of why his 
blame is justified, the blame would cease to have the efficacy which 
is supposed to be its justification. 

I do not deny that my signs of amenability to blame may be 
the key factor in bringing anyone to believe that I could have 
done otherwise and so deserved it. But even if it were the only 
one (and I do not think it is), Dissolutionists would still have 
committed the fallacy of confusing the meaning. of a proposition 
with the evidence in favour of its truth. 

It might help to bring out my point if we contrast moral 
blame with the sort of case where we do seem to adopt a 
Dissolutionist criterion of amenability. When, say, a small child 
is subject to temper-tantrums, his parents may ask: “How should 
we deal with this? Is it a case where firm discipline will help 
him to get over it? Or should we, believing that tantrums spring 
from emotional insecurity, on such occasions soothe and reassure 
him?” The approach here is therapeutic. The parents are asking 
not whether he can help having the tantrums, but how he can 
best be helped to get over them. This is certainly proper. But to 
treat him in this way is, precisely, to treat him as a child; that is, 
as one who is not in this respect a fully moral agent. 


Il 


The paradigm, if not perhaps the only, case of moral respon- 
sibility is where a man acts deliberately on some accepted prin- 
ciple or rule or policy. Nowell-Smith persuasively links this fact 
with his general position.* For, apart from insanity, in such cases 
praise and blame (and even rational argument) may conceivably 
weigh with the agent. But there are unfortunately men who act on 
the set and deliberate policy that moral criticism is to be sneered 
at or ignored when it conflicts with their chosen aims. These men 
are, naturally, as unamenable to moral praise or blame as any 
kleptomaniac. 

Holding fast to amenability as the criterion of responsibility, 
Nowell-Smith is prepared to treat such people as not responsible. 
“If we really thought a man was so bad as to be irremediable”, he 
says, “we should, I think, cease to blame him, though we might 
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impose restraints on him as we would on a mad dog”.* This is 
simply false. We know only too well that power-drunk tyrants 
and cold-blooded gangsters are not amenable to moral pressures 
in those areas of their lives which we consider most vicious. Yet 
surely no one, including Nowell-Smith, wishes to exculpate them 
from blame on that ground? I do not mean that judgments are 
always easy in this field. The very depth of a man’s callousness 
may sometimes make us—at least at a safe lapse of distance or 
time—wonder whether he could truly have been sane and respon- 
sible for his actions. But we are not wondering whether he could 
have been influenced by praise or blame. Rather it is the evident 
fact that he could not which raises the question about which we 
do wonder. We do not exculpate the incorrigible when we believe 
them to be incorrigibly wicked. The reason is the same as that 
brought out in Section II. They are blamed because they deserve 
it. 


IV 


I must now do what I can to analyse this concept of desert. 
Philosophers are accustomed to discuss it not so much in relation 
to the nature of moral responsibility, as in the different, though 
related, context of the justification of punishment. To talk of 
desert reminds one of retributive, as opposed to deterrent or 
reformative theories. 

For the Dissolutionist, both blame and punishment are social 
pressures to minimise undesired conduct. This is too simple, as 
Professor Campbell in his critique of Dissolutionism has pointed 
out. “It is quite possible”, he says, “by punishing the dog who 
absconds with the succulent chops designed for its master’s 
luncheon, favourably to influence its motive in respect of its future 
behaviour in the like circumstances.”> On Dissolutionist principles 
we should therefore hold the dog morally responsible, yet of 
course we do not. Campbell’s own view is that punishment con- 
tains “an element of requital for moral transgression”;® i.e. that 
punishment presupposes that the agent was morally responsible. 
Unfortunately, this is incompatible with his own starting point, 
that we do punish the dog who is not morally responsible. It 
therefore seems that the relation is more complicated than he too 
has seen. 

It seems to me that the notion of desert does imply the 
belief that there should be in some sense a proportionate retribu- 
tion. But the crucial question is, what does a man deserve blame 

*“Ethics”, p. 306 
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or punishment for? The accepted answer is that his desert depends 
on his intention, on what he aimed at doing. “He didn’t mean to 
do it” is always a good moral defence. The agent may still be 
open to another lesser charge, such as “Well, he shouldn’t have 
been so careless”. But all such charges are themselves logically 
linked in various ways to what he aimed or should have aimed 
at doing. 

This sort of account is frequently offered as a description 
of how our moral thinking actually proceeds. I now wish to point 
Out that, as such, it is incorrect. On the contrary, in apportioning 
blame or punishment, men persistently take into consideration 
not only the agent’s intentions but the consequences of the action. 
Two examples are enough. A child carelessly drops a cup. To 
how many parents would it make no difference in apportioning 
the blame whether it was a valuable antique or could be cheaply 
replaced from the nearest chain-store? Again, the law punishes 
attempted murder less seriously than actual murder. There are 
no pragmatic reasons, such as deterrence or special difficulties of 
proof, to justify this distinction. Yet to how many people in the 
community does it seem obviously unjust? Indeed if it has any 
better explanation than legal conservatism, it is probably just 
that, since the ordinary man does take consequences into account, 
juries might refuse to convict of attempted murder if it carried 
the highest penalty. 

But, it will be objected, we clearly ought not to let the value 
of the cup, the success of the crime, weigh with us in apportioning 
blame or punishment. I think I would agree. But I want to 
bring out what a tremendous piece of moral legislation this is. 
It no more accurately describes the ordinary man’s beliefs than a 
moral principle describes his conduct. This should puzzle 
philosophers like Nowell-Smith, I think, who claim merely to be 
analysing the moral concepts people do in fact have. On this 
issue philosophers seem to go in for the unfashionable procedure 
of telling the plain man what he ought to believe; and if so, we 
had better be pretty clear both why they do so and why he does 
not believe it. 

The explanation seems to lie in the development of our 
notion of what a man deserves. It arises, I suspect, out of the 
need to put limits on the spontaneous primitive anger of a man 
who has been harmed, whether intentionally or not. The natural 
first limitation would be the crude equality of “an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth”, where intention is still ignored. The 
notion then enters on an enormous process of refinement, leading 
to subtler discrimination between externally similar cases, and, 
as moral concepts develop, to ever-increasing emphasis on inten- 
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tion. The notion may therefore enter into our moral thinking 
with varying degrees of crudity or sophistication, and the result 
depends on the subtlety with which it is applied. This may 
illuminate our puzzles. 

The ordinary man and the law to a large extent agree that 
if a man could not have done otherwise, all retribution is 
irrelevant. If, however, retribution is in order, both common 
morality and common law often proportion it fairly crudely to 
the extent of the damage done. Those who maintain that we 
should look only to the intention in blame and punishment are 
recommending, for reasons we have not so far discovered,’ that 
since the real evil is the intention, the retribution should be pro- 
portionate solely to that. The gap between the philosophers’ or 
moralists’ standards and those of the ordinary man can then be 
seen as a clash between a sophisticated and a crude application of 
the same principle, and thus becomes a fairly typical example of 
development in moral thought. We might also throw light on 
Campbell’s inconsistency about the dog. It is quite comprehen- 
sible that the tendency of primitive law and morality to punish 
irrespective of intention might survive as one strand in the 
meaning of “punishment”. We would then talk of punishing when 
we mean no more than the infliction of a proportionate penalty 
for the breach of a rule. And this, surely, is all we can mean 
when we talk, as we quite naturally do, of punishing a dog.’ On 
the other hand, when we use “punishment” in a morally more 
developed context, we so far agree that intention is the real evil 
that we treat an evil intent as a prerequisite, even if we only too 
often consider other factors in apportioning the amount. In these 
cases therefore it is true that punishment contains “an element of 
requital for moral transgression”. 


My contribution to the analysis of this concept of desert may 
be taken then to be these points: that it lies at the base of our 
notions of moral responsibility and punishment; that it arises 
from the need to restrict the reactions of a harmed man to the 
exaction of an equal retribution, but assumes that such retribution 
is due; that it becomes increasingly attached to intention; but that 
there remains an immense variation in its application which may 
account both for some puzzling features of our moral attitudes 
and for some inadequacies in the views of philosophers. As for 
what I have not done: not only have I left many intricacies of the 
notion unmentioned, but I have not shown that it ought to enter 
into our thinking as it does. A man could for example argue 


™See end of Section VI. 
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that efficacy of praise and blame ought to be the only criterion, 
and that retribution is an outmoded superstition. Or he could 
concede the notion of desert in the realm of moral responsibility 
while maintaining that legal punishment, at least, can only be 
justified on such grounds as reformation or deterrence. My point 
is simply that any plausible challenge to the notion of desert must 
be a claim that our morality should outgrow the notion. In so far 
as Dissolutionists usually claim to be analysing the concepts we 
actually have, their account of punishment and blame is inadequate 
because it ignores the element of retribution. 


V. 


The Dissolutionism I have discussed is in effect a crudely 
Utilitarian theory of praise and blame which cannot do justice to 
the notion of what a man deserves. Could it be modified to cope 
with this? Yes, I think, by treating it in a way analogous to that 
in which Nowell-Smith himself has modified Utilitarianism in two 
other respects. Granted, he argues, that the latter gives a bad 
answer to the question “Why should I do this?”, it still answers 
the different question “Why do we have the moral rules we do?”. 
I do this because there is a moral rule to this effect; but society 
has this moral rule because it is believed to make for the happiness 
of all.2 An even more helpful analogy is his revision of his views 
on punishment. In 1948 he accepted a “Utilitarian theory of 
punishment . . . Punishments are distributed not because certain 
actions directly ‘merit’ them, but because some useful purpose is 
believed to be served by inflicting them”.1° But by 1954 he had 
distinguished between the judge’s question and the legislator’s 
question. The judge should decide whether to punish by asking 
whether a law has been broken. The legislator should decide 
what acts shall be punishable by, roughly, Utilitarian criteria. 
We, as individuals, occupy sometimes one role and sometimes the 
other in our moral thinking. 

Since moral responsibility is analytically tied to praise and 
blame, and since the latter are taken to be special cases of reward 
and punishment, it seems to me quite manifest that a crudely 
Utilitarian theory of moral responsibility cannot survive the aban- 
donment of such a theory of punishment. But an analogous 
modification could be made. We exculpate people who could not 
have done otherwise, it might be said, because they do not deserve 
it (cp. Sec. Il above). We condemn the incorrigibly callous, as 


®*“Fthics”, pp. 232-6. 
10 Mind (1948) at p. 59. 
“Ethics”, pp. 270-3. 
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Nowell-Smith ought to have admitted, because they do deserve it 
(cp. Sec. III inf.). But we have achieved, and we preserve and 
teach, this notion of desert for reasons of maximum social utility. 
Of course the social utility of this principle must be defended, 
but this does not seem too hard. Let us take first the case of 
condemning the incorrigible. There are obvious social advantages 
in not exculpating them; the difficulty of knowing that they really 
were incorrigible, the bad effect on others who were tempted to 
stifle the last remnants of their consciences, and so on. The 
utility of exculpating those who could not have done otherwise 
needs a little more elucidation. It is simply an application of the 
principle that our praise and blame should be directed towards a 
man’s intentions; for if he could not have done otherwise he had 
no deliberate evil intent. Now only a man’s intentions are capable 
of being affected by thought of praise or blame. Hence though it 
is socially useful to try to minimise incompetence and bad conse- 
quences as we do, by blaming people for careless disregard of 
probable results, for taking on tasks for which they were unfitted, 
or for failure to develop their talents, the general social utility of 
connecting praise and blame to intention seems obvious. 


This theory then could talk with the rest of us of what a man 
deserves, while still grounding the whole story at one remove on 
social utility. And since it is already justified in this way, what 
need is there to make our praise and blame dependent on mys- 
terious intuitions of contra-causal freedom? Thus it still dissolves 
the problem as surely as Nowell-Smith’s simpler view. I fear 
however that there are yet other reasons why I cannot accept it. 


VI 


It is certainly true that only intentions can be influenced by 
praise or blame. But this modified Dissolutionism must make a 
different claim; namely that a man’s intentions are most effectively 
influenced when we confine our praise and blame solely to them. 
This is almost certainly false; and, even more important, it is 
undoubtedly believed to be false. 

The truth is that in situations where our society holds that 
results are more important than justice to the individual, it 
regularly holds the individual responsible both for incompetence 
and for bad consequences. A clear case is that of command in 
wartime. A large part of what “the responsibility of command” 
means is that the commander is prima facie responsible for 
results, and indeed for the results of what other people do. A 
defeat is not followed by any nice investigation into whether the 
general could have tried harder, or whether he had used his time 
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at Staff Training College to the best advantage. This is not 
because such investigations are too difficult, but because they are 
irrelevant. The question is not about this man’s efforts but about 
something else; perhaps whether it was humanly possible to avoid 
defeat. If it was, he is censured for not avoiding it, and very 
likely relieved of command pour encourager les autres. This is 
part, though of course only part, of the whole complex of con- 
siderations which normally produces in generals such a whole- 
hearted dedication to the defeat of the enemy. Certainly to set 
the standard too high, to ignore all excuses in all circumstances, 
is probably self-defeating in a number of ways. But there is 
excellent evidence that we obtain the best results, because we 
drive people to exert themselves to the utmost, if we hold them 
responsible for rather more than it was actually in their power to 
control or achieve. 


To censure commanders for failure to achieve results or for 
incompetence is presumably not to censure them morally.!? But 
why is it not? In one sense the answer is obvious; because their 
intentions were not at fault. But my question is: why is moral 
censure thus linked to intention (and so to cases where the agent 
could have done otherwise), when other forms of censure often 
are not? Surely Dissolutionism and social utility can give no 
answer. Such censure of commanders is just the sort of social 
pressure that ordinary Dissolutionism says moral blame is; and 
far from being pointless it is engaged in because it is believed to 
be effective. The modified Dissolutionism which I sketched may 
indeed distinguish between this censure and moral blame by 
pointing out that it is not connected to intention, and thus not 
morally deserved, but it can now no longer explain the principle of 
desert itself by reference to social utility. 

I have reached the place where I should say something 
constructive to replace the view I have criticised. Why do we 
say men are morally responsible only for what they intended to 
do? No doubt this can be taken as a tautology, an elucidation of 
the meaning of moral censure. But it is also normally part of the 
meaning of moral judgments that they are the most fundamental 
sort of appraisal of our fellow men that we can make. These 
cannot both be tautologies at once. Between them, they assert the 
vital synthetic proposition that, however we may need to treat 
our generals in wartime, our most fundamental appraisals of our 
fellow men should be based on our assessment of their intentions. 


12 Whether a man who takes command, knowing all that this implies, has a 
right to complain of injustice in such cases, is a subtle moral question on which 
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If this cannot be justified by our conception of maximum social 
utility, how can it be? 

The proposition seems to me in fact to involve a protest 
against setting social utility, the persuading of people to behave 
in socially acceptable ways, as the highest value. It seems to 
follow from the belief that the ultimately valuable things are 
human beings and their personalities, and that society therefore 
exists for the sake of its members and not vice versa. And how 
can this belief in turn be justified? I am not prepared now to try 
to answer. We do not begin by rationally weighing the arguments 
for our basic presuppositions, but only justify them if we can 
when challenged. Nor do we suspend them while we consider our 
justification. In the last resort, in the very long run, we may have 
to stand or fall by the reasons which could be produced. Mean- 
while, we are simply aware that there are some judgments in 
making which, as it were, we express our deepest attitudes towards 
our fellows. One such, for most of us, is that a man deserves the 
most fundamental sort of approval and disapproval only for his 
intentions, and so only when he could have done otherwise. I do 
not think Dissolutionism or social utility can give adequate reasons 
for this, but I still believe it to be true. 


Vil 


1 turn to the most debated question in this sphere: does “X 
could have done otherwise” mean merely “X would have done 
otherwise if he had chosen”, or does it also imply, as Libertarians 
insist, that he could have chosen otherwise? 

To base praise and blame on desert rather than on efficacy 
leads naturally to a Libertarian view. A man’s desert depends on 
his intentions, because only these are, as we believe, normally 
under his control. But would such control be compatible with 
complete causal determinism? Even when we strip away all 
possible confusion between prescriptive and descriptive laws, a 
causal generalisation entails in principle: given situation X it 
is a fact that always Y and only Y. If such laws could be 
framed for human conduct, no matter what concepts were used 
in their formulation, then given X, the sum total of relevant 
factors in your situation, it is a fact that you can make only one 
decision Y. And since X is itself determined, it follows that 
given your heredity and the total stimuli you receive, it has never 
been possible since your birth, or indeed since the universe began, 
that you should choose otherwise than you shall choose in ten 
minutes’ time. If we believe this we could still acknowledge that 
approval and disapproval are factors which affect men’s choices. 
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But does it not seem to evacuate of meaning the notion of a man’s 
action being ‘“‘under his control’? 

There are two direct Dissolutionist counters to this, one 
implausible and the other impressive. The implausible one is, in 
effect, to deny that a belief that the agent could control the action 
enters into our notion of responsibility. The Libertarian, Nowell- 
Smith has said, supposes “that when we say ‘A could have acted 
otherwise’ we mean that A, being what he was and being placed 
in the circumstances in which he was placed, could have done 
something other than what he did”.!® Having thus put into his 
Opponent’s mouth a lucid account of what we obviously do mean, 
he goes on in his next sentence to add, “But in fact we never do 
mean this”. He proceeds to assert that we only mean that he 
would have decided differently in different circumstances or if his 
character had been different.14 But, as Campbell asks: ‘What 
conceivable significance could it have for our attitude to A’s 
responsibility to know that someone with a different character 
(or A with a different character, if that collocation of words has 
any meaning) or A in a different set of circumstances from those 
in which A as we are in fact concerned with him was in fact 
placed, ‘could have acted otherwise’?”!® 


The other, and impressive, counter-argument is that some- 
thing must have gone wrong with the Libertarian analysis of 
“control”. For the whole notion only gets going by distinguishing 
between, say, my desire for a cigarette, which I can control, and 
the addict’s craving for cocaine, which he cannot. How could 
any argument validly show that we ought to give up this distinc- 
tion? I cannot treat this at the length it deserves, but I think the 
Libertarian may properly reply in this way. It makes sense to 
suggest that an action which we thought was under the agent’s 
control really was not. We came to believe this in the case of 
kleptomania, and even a man’s beliefs about his own actions may 
be altered by what a psychiatrist reveals to him of himself. If this 
is so, we cannot dismiss a priori the possibility that analysis of 
what we mean by “action under our control” might show that the 
notion rests on a pre-supposition such as causal indeterminism. 
And the argument I have given seems to me to show that it does. 


But there are forms of Libertarianism from which | must 
dissociate myself. In particular, there seem to me insuperable 
difficulties in Campbell’s view that we are free and responsible 
only in those choices where we are conscious of a clash between 
moral duty and strongest desire. Apart from some other cogent 

'’ Mind (1948), p. 49. 
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criticisms by Nowell-Smith, very often a man is responsible for a 
choice where only one course of action is a live option for him. 
We do not say of a bank-clerk: “He deserves no praise for not 
stealing the money. He is such an honest man he couldn’t help 
it”. Yet if sometimes a man is clearly responsible though his act 
flows predictably from his character, why should the situation be 
different if, as Dissolutionism suggests, it always does? 


It is this step from sometimes to always which I want to 
deny. If a man so accepts any value as his own, that his character 
is firmly set in accordance with it, I see no reason why we should 
not, as it were, take him at his principle, and hold him responsible 
for the act that flows from it. Not to do so, indeed, is ultimately to 
treat him as less than a responsible human being. But he, we 
believe, must have accepted these values, and formed his character; 
not uninfluenced by heredity and environment, of course, but 
with sufficient control over the result to be responsible for it. And 
he could not have done this, he would not be a responsible agent, 
unless some of his choices had been between genuinely open 
possibilities. This is the logical presupposition, as it seems to me, 
of treating men as beings who can control their acts and destinies, 
which is itself our presupposition in treating them as moral beings 
who can deserve praise and blame. 


This raises for me a new difficulty which I cannot discuss in 
detail now. It is normally and naturally assumed that whatever 
“could have done otherwise” means, it always means the same. I 
do not think I can say this. In so far as I can accept the standard 
formulation of the problem, I would have to say that the phrase 
always involves at least the Dissolutionist “would have done 
otherwise if he had chosen”; that this is sometimes sufficient; but 
that if it never involved the Libertarian “could have chosen 
otherwise” we would never be responsible. 


Of all the arguments remaining against Libertarianism, I can 
discuss only one, which throws into relief some of my points. If 
you suppose a contra-causal freedom, I may be told, you are 
making an assertion which could in principle be open to empirical 
disproof. Surely you do not mean this? As Stebbing argued in 
relation to Libertarians’ appeals to Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Prin- 
ciple: if strict causality were re-established in physics, would this 
shake their confidence? She answers: “Assuredly not; how, then, 
can the results of the work of the physicists have any bearing upon 
this intuition?”?® 

This dilemma seems to me a perfectly real one. Hence, I 
must just accept that horn which Stebbing assumed was unthink- 


** Philosophy and the Physicists, Methuen (1937), p. 287. 
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able, and concede that our basic notions of moral responsibility 
logically could be revolutionised by scientific discovery. 

To be more specific, no conceivable discoveries in psychology 
need worry the Libertarian, I think, though I have no space to 
elaborate my reasons; but the case seems different in neuro- 
physiology. It does not seem theoretically impossible that we 
might establish, first, that between mental events and brain events 
there is a precise correlation, and secondly that brain events are 
completely subject to determinate laws of physics. In that case we 
would have established, I believe, that we are not free in the 
way we take ourselves to be. That is, the implications of such 
discoveries would be incompatible with the implications of our 
moral appraisals. 

I have three comments to mitigate the paradoxicality of this 
view. The first is that to say we cannot disprove a possibility is 
not to suggest that it is the case. Scientists may very properly 
take determinism, if they do, as one of their working assumptions, 
but it is notorious how these can change. To claim that neuro- 
physiology actually lays a basis for determinism would be to base 
a piece of bad metaphysics on an extrapolation of currently useful 
assumptions. utad 

Secondly, the immediate relevance to us of this possibility 
can be no stronger than the actual apparent likelihood of its being 
established. We have all the evidence which at present we could 
have that men can control their decisions, and a man may not 
base an excuse on the bare logical possibility that one day a 
scientist will find it for him. 

Finally, if this possibility should ever eventuate, what would 
be the result? Moral rules, and obedience to them, would still be 
no less necessary for society, but how would men feel towards 
them? They would take either of two attitudes, I would guess. 
Some might say: “I deserve neither praise nor blame, for desert is 
now a meaningless notion.” In that case blame might cease to 
weigh with them at all. But there is another possibility. Often 
even now a man may so identify himself with some group that he 
feels a satisfaction with its achievements, or a shame at its short- 
comings, which is introspectively no different from his feelings 
about his own. It is not inconceivable that a man might similarly 
accept responsibility for his own actions even if he believed 
himself never to have open possibilities of choice. Such a morality 
founded on acceptance of the inevitable rather than on freedom 
would not be our morality, but it would not be impossible or 
absurd. The implications of the change would be far-reaching. A 
man, for example, may accept responsibility for what he could not 
control, but could we impute it to him if he repudiated it? On 
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the details of such a new conception it would be unprofitable to 
speculate. The only thing which seems to me beyond question is 
that it would produce a challenge to our thought, compared 
to which the Copernican revolution would seem a mild and 
transitory disturbance. 

The last paragraph is not intended as an essay in science 
fiction. To contemplate the possibility of determinism seriously 
seems to me to bring out two points of value. The first is that this 
really is inconsistent with what we do take for granted when we 
hold people morally responsible. The second is that only much 
and not all of what most people value is at stake. Some people 
have doubted Libertarianism because they have felt that surely 
not all our values could be at the mercy of conceivable future 
scientific discovery. I believe they are right, but that this does not 
show that our present view of man does not presuppose contra- 
causal freedom. 

It would be nice to believe that our basic assumptions on 
moral responsibility are not merely well-grounded but fixed beyond 
challenge. If this cannot be done, it would at least be nice to know 
what the future will bring forth. But if I am right, there is a sense 
in which in the last resort we will have to wait and see. 


University of Western Australia. 


DEFINITION BY INTERNAL RELATION! 


By JupitH JARvis 


1. At the beginning of his Treatise of Human Nature, Hume 
sets himself the task of proving the following proposition or 
maxim: “That all our simple ideas in their first appearance, are 
derived from simple impressions, which are correspondent to 
them, and which they exactly represent.” Freely translated into 
contemporary jargon, this maxim may be read as follows: The 
meanings of the names of simple properties (properties such as 
red, blue, bitter, sweet, and the like) can only be learned by 
ostensive definition, which is the process of pointing out samples 
and labelling them—e.g., I ostensively define the word “red” 
when I point out red things, saying of each of them “‘That’s red”, 
and point out things which are not red, saying of them “That’s not 
red”. As Locke had said: if the simple ideas “are not received 
this way, all the words in the world, made use of to explain or 
define any of their names, will never be able to produce in us 
the idea it stands for”. 

To be more precise, and to forestall certain irrelevant objec- 
tions, Hume’s maxim should really run somewhat as follows: 
The meanings of the names of simple properties can only be 
acquired by one who, at some time, sees (hears, tastes, whatever 
is relevant) samples of the property, and hears or sees the name 
associated with them. But I shall not bother spelling all this out 
carefully; it can be abbreviated in the words: “the meanings of 
the names of simple properties can only be learned by ostensive 
definition”’. 

Nevertheless, Hume suggests that there is an exception to 
this maxim. I shall not quote the passage from the Treatise; the 
point may be put in the following way. Imagine that we take a 
strip of paper on which is painted a continuous band of shades 
of blue from very dark to very light, and that we cut out a 
small bit of it; imagine further that we paste the two remaining 
halves on another sheet of paper, leaving a small space between 
them. Let us call what we have now constructed a “broken 
band”. Now imagine a man who has never seen anything of the 
shade which has been removed in constructing this particular 
broken band. We show him the broken band, and tell him that 
the name of the missing shade is (let us say) “boole”. We then 
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show him a handful of colour-cards, all of different shades, one 
of which is in fact boole in colour, and we ask him which. Now 
it may be that he will not be able to tell; but unfortunately for 
Hume’s maxim, it may be that he will be able to pick out the 
right one. I say “unfortunately” because, according to the maxim, 
a man should not have been able to acquire the use of a name of 
a simple property (colours are surely simple properties) unless 
he has been shown things which possess this property—and this 
man has not. 

Hume says of the fact that a man may be able to do this— 
recognize something as boole in colour, without ever having seen 
anything of that shade before—that while it is indeed an exception 
to the maxim, nevertheless “the instance is so particular and 
singular, that it is scarce worth our observing, and does not merit 
that, for it alone, we should alter our . . . maxim’. But exceptions 
are unfortunate in philosophy; something is wrong if they can’t be 
accounted for in some way or other. 

The first point to be made, I think, is this: the instance is 
nowhere near being so “particular and singular” as Hume suggests. 
Let us call the possibility described above “Case A”. Here is 
Case B: we take a strip of paper on which is painted a continuous 
band of colours from red at one end to violet at the other, and 
passing in between through orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
indigo—the spectrum, in fact. We cut out just the bit of it which 
is clearly green, leaving in the yellow-greens and the greenish- 
blues, and construct a broken band out of the two remaining bits. 
We tell a man who has never seen anything of the missing colour 
that the name of the missing colour is “clear green’”—and it may 
be that he can then recognize some clear green thing which we 
then show him as clear green. That is, it is not only when shades 
of one given colour are involved that the procedure may work. 

And if we consider again Cases A and B, I think we can see 
that it may be that the man to whom we show the broken band 
will not only be able to pick out the right colour-card which we 
offer him on that one occasion (he says, picking the right one out, 
“This is the one that’s boole” [Case A], or “This is the one 
that’s clear green” [Case B]), it may be that he can continue 
successfully picking out the boole or the clear green samples, 
can in fact use the word as properly and as well as one who had 
been taught its use by a process of ostensive definition. This man 
has apparently acquired the use of a name of a simple property— 
for boole and clear green are colours—without ever having seen 
samples of those colours. 

And in fact we needn’t even restrict ourselves to the names 
of colours. But before proceeding to other cases in which learning 
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takes place in the same manner, I should like to mention a 
second maxim which we are familiar with in philosophy. I do 
not call it “Hume’s second maxim”, though it is to be found in 
Hume; I shall call it instead, “the general maxim”. It may be put 
as follows: learning the meaning of a word is either learning it 
ostensively (or more carefully, learning it in a manner which 
involves during the course of the learning an acquaintance with 
samples and non-samples and the names associated with them) or 
learning it by discursive definition (a process of setting out 
equivalences between words or phrases or whole sentences) into 
a conjunction or disjunction of expressions whose meanings either 
have been or can then be learned ostensively. 

I now wish to proceed to Cases C and D, which do not 
perhaps violate Hume’s maxim, but which nonetheless violate this 
general maxim. In Case C, we construct a set of what I shall call 
“blocks”: objects of different materials, shapes, and sizes, which 
we have cut in half, each half hollowed out in such a way that 
when the two halves are held together, the volume enclosed is 
a sphere. Now here is a man who has never seen anything 
spherical in shape; we tell him “A sphere would fit smoothly 
into here [pointing to a block]—and another would fit smoothly 
into here [pointing to another block of a different size]—and 
another into here, ...” And it may be that he can then recognize 
as spherical in shape, as a sphere, some sphere which we then 
show him—even some sphere which would not fit smoothly into 
any of the sample blocks we have just shown him. 

Of course there may be many things about the use of the 
word “sphere” which this man, having learned the use of the 
word in this way, may not know—I have in mind the geometrical 
properties of spheres. Nevertheless this still seems to be true: 
this man may be able to pick the spheres out from any collection 
of objects we show him, without either having seen any spheres 
or having been given one of the customary discursive definitions 
of the word “‘sphere”—as, e.g., “a sphere is the volume enclosed 
by the surface which is the locus of all points equidistant from a 
given point”. 

Similarly, Case D: we may show a man various pictures of 
giraffes (or better, perhaps, animated cartoons of giraffes), and 
tell him that this is a picture of a giraffe, and that is, and that is; 
and it may be that, from this, he can recognize as a giraffe the 
giraffe we then find at the zoo the next day. It may be that, 
without ever having seen a giraffe, and without ever having been 
given a discursive definition of the word “giraffe”, he can never- 
theless use the word as properly and as well as one who acquired 
it in some other way. 
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2. A complaint which may arise here is the following: “Of 
course you can construct cases of this sort, where a man may be 
understood to have acquired the use of a word ‘X’ without ever 
having seen any sample X’s and without having been given a 
discursive definition of the word ‘X’. The whole thing’s a mistake 
from the beginning. The question what must be present or what 
needn’t be present in the process of learning the use of a word is 
an empirical question—in fact a question in empirical psychology. 
Now it may perhaps be granted that a philosopher is entitled to 
make empirical claims—but certainly not when he has performed 
none of the experiments relevant to establishing those claims. I 
submit, then, that Hume is not entitled to make a claim of the 
sort you have called ‘Hume’s maxim’, nor are the philosophers 
who are so fond of repeating what you have called ‘the general 
maxim’ any more entitled to make that claim than Hume is to 
make his own. For, to my knowledge at least, none of them 
has ever supported his claim with any reports of experiments on 
the learning processes of children.” 

I think that this suggestion, that the two maxims we have 
mentioned are empirical, not a priori, is both true and false—but 
that its truth is not of a sort which need send us to the psychologists 
for reports on experiments in learning. 

To begin with, consider the following description, which we 
can call Case Q. We are in the operating room as a child is 
born; as soon as it begins to breathe, we hold a ripe tomato 
before its face, and ask “What colour is this?” “Red”, the child 
replies. We are stunned, and try it out on other objects; it gives 
the answer “Red” only where the object is red, and of every other 
object says “Not red”—it always gets the answer right. In fact, 
it then proceeds to use the word as properly and as well as any 
of us. 

Or again, Case R: the baby can’t recognize red things as 
red at first—it gives no answer at all when we ask for the colour— 
but then we gently wave a bit of birch bark over its head, and now 
it can, now it is as in Case Q. Imagine that this only works with 
bark from a birch tree, and not with bark from any other kind of 
tree—i.e., we have tried waving bits of bark from all other kinds 
of tree over its head, but the thing only works at last with birch 
bark. 

Are these descriptions of possible situations? Could these 
things happen? “Well”, you say, “I can easily imagine them. I 
can form the picture in my mind. I can imagine seeing them: 
there is the baby, there you are with the ripe tomato, now you 
hold it up before the baby’s face, and so on and so on. So it 
follows that though it’s most unlikely, most improbable, that any 
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such things should ever actually happen, nevertheless they could. 
The descriptions do not describe the logically impossible.” 

_ I want to agree that these situations can be imagined or 
pictured. But I want to insist that the force of the expression 
“logically possible” here is just that and no more: they can be 
imagined or pictured. That is, I want to bring out the temptation 
to say: I don’t care whether or not they can be imagined or 
pictured—they couldn’t in fact happen! That is, the temptation 
to say that these are not mere ordinary, run-of-the-mill improba- 
bilities, but something far worse. 

To begin with, we may notice that if anyone told us that 
these things had in fact happened, we should refuse to believe 
him—we should accuse him of dishonesty or naiveté, depending 
on which aspect of his character we had least confidence in. But 
our reaction would be the same if a man told us that he had 
made observations which clearly indicated that the back of the 
moon was really covered in green cheese—and this, as I should 
want to say, is a mere ordinary, run-of-the-mill improbability. It 
isn’t just the fact, then, that we should try to find another 
explanation, an explanation which made clear that the events did 
not really happen as described, which distinguishes the situations 
described in Cases Q and R from mere ordinary, run-of-the-mill 
improbabilities and which then tempts us to say that they couldn’t 
really happen. 

What tempts us to say this is the following. If such a thing 
were to be seen as we have imagined or pictured to happen, no 
explanation which anyone could conceivably produce would 
adequately explain how it had happened. 

Consider Case R—the baby can’t recognize red things as 
red at first—but then we gently wave a bit of birch bark over 
its head, and now it can, now it has the use of the word “red”. 
But how could waving a bit of birch bark over a child’s head 
bring it about that he has the use of, knows the meaning of, 
the word “red”? Suppose the scientist who has been investigating 
the case tells us something like this: “The birch bark secretes a 
certain efflorescence (electricity, cosmic rays, whatever you like), 
which then coagulates in the baby’s cerebellum, thus bringing it 
about that he has the use of, knows the meaning of, the word 
‘red’.” Some description, in other words, of the effects which the 
waving of the birch bark had on the baby’s brain. But in fact 
nothing of this sort—no description, however elaborate, of the 
effects of the birch bark on the baby’s brain—will adequately 
explain the effect that the baby then has the use of, knows the 
meaning of, the word “red”. 

It may be of course that we shall some day find some descrip- 
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tion of a set of changes in a man’s brain which we are prepared 
to accept as an explanation of his now having a certain habit or 
disposition which he did not formerly have—for example, the 
disposition to utter the word “red” whenever a red object is held 
up before him in broad daylight when he has his eyes open, and 
“not red” whenever an object which is not red is held up before him 
in broad daylight when he has his eyes open. But having the 
use of the word “red” is not having a disposition in this sense at 
all. I take it that there are many of us who have the use of the 
word “red” but who do not find ourselves constantly uttering the 
words “red” and “not red” whenever we are in circumstances of 
the sort described, in the way in which one finds one’s foot kicking 
whenever one’s knee is tapped with a hammer. 

The baby’s behaviour is far more complicated than this; we 
hold a succession of objects before him (asking “What colour is 
this and this and .. . ?”) and he says “red” of all the red ones 
and “not red” of all the not-red ones; we say “Fetch the red ball 
on that table and put it on top of that cabinet”, and he does so; 
etc., etc.; and we are all along very careful to show no signs 
whatever of amazement or approval when he gets the answers 
right and obeys the commands and requests correctly. The thing 
keeps up so perfectly that we are at long last, despite our amaze- 
ment, forced to conclude that he does indeed know the meaning 
of the word “red”. Of course we could still be wrong; other 
explanations are still possible; but I imagine we keep this up for 
a very long time (we try him out on the more obvious sorts of 
tricks, too—red spectacles and red lights and . . .), and when 
he says, as he is bound to if he really does know English (it’s 
a good sign that he does), “What kind of tiresome nonsense game 
is this after all?” we tell him to be patient, it’s all part of an 
important scientific experiment; and after a long while, the 
suggestion “Still, other explanations are possible” begins to look 
as absurd for him as it would be for you or me. 

Moreover, we have been, as I mentioned above, extremely 
careful not to show any signs of approval in the process of 
testing him. So we cannot say that he learned the meaning of 
the word “red” during the testing process; this baby apparently 
knew its meaning all along, right from the beginning, right from 
the moment we waved the bit of birch bark over its head. 

How does his behaviour with the word “red” come to be so 
good? Imagine the scientist tells us: “By waving the bit of birch 
bark over the baby’s head, we have altered the state of his brain 
in such a way that when light of a certain sort strikes his retinas, 
and sounds of a certain sort (e.g., the sounds ‘What colour is 
that?’) strike his eardrums, the effect is produced that the sound 
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‘red’ comes from him—also, that when sounds of a certain sort 
(e.g., the sounds ‘Fetch one of the red ones from the kitchen 
table’) strike his eardrums, the effect is produced that he goes 
into the kitchen, and, when there, when light of a certain sort 
strikes his retinas, his arm reaches out to pick up one of the red 
ones, which he then brings back with him—also, . . . Or, that, 
when his physical condition has altered in a certain way, the 
effect is produced that, not the sound ‘red’, but instead the sound 
‘What kind of tiresome nonsense game is this after all?’ comes 
from him. Etc.” 

But what has happened now is this: the baby’s behaviour 
with the word “red” was so good, was so like that of one who, as 
we should say, really does know the meaning of the word “red”, 
that we could no longer say this was a mere disposition in the 
baby, that his utterance of the word “red” and his behaviour on 
all these occasions was a set of mere reactions to certain stimuli, 
but had to say instead that (on at least some of these occasions— 
it is not required that this be so for all of these occasions) it was 
a set of responses to certain stimuli (questions, commands, etc.). 
The explanation which the scientist now provides, however, makes 
clear how the baby’s success is a set of mere reactions—and not a 
succession of responses. And this means we shall say: he doesn’t 
know its meaning at all. If it can be shown that a man’s behaviour 
with a certain word is accountable for as a machine’s behaviour 
is accounted for (or as the behaviour of his foot, when his knee 
is tapped with a hammer, is accounted for), then we shall no 
longer suppose he does what he does with knowledge. 

“Mightn’t it be that the scientists will one day discover that 
it is like this with all of us—even those who, as we should say, 
really do know the meaning of the word ‘red’—i.e., that our 
knowledge of it is a disposition, that our behaviour is a set of 
reactions to stimuli?” 

When you ask “What colour is that?” I look and say “red”; 
if you then ask me why I said this, I may reply, among other 
things, ‘“‘because you asked what colour it was!” A (weird) case 
may be imagined in which I am telling you with this what was the 
cause (one of the causes) of the word “red” coming from my 
mouth; but in the normal case I do not intend this; what I intend 
is, rather, that this was my reason (one of my reasons) for 
uttering the word “red”. But if I did utter “p” for a reason, 
then what happened is not susceptible of a causal account. For 
to say that I did A for a reason is to say that I did A because I 
chose or decided (for that reason) to do so; and where shall my 
choice or decision enter into a causal account of my doing A? 
But unless it enters, my doing A has not been accounted for. (1) 
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“Mightn’t it be an irrelevant accompaniment? I.e., we think we 
do this and that for this and that reason—but in fact we don’t; 
everything we do comes about as an effect of some cause.” An 
actual case of this would be: my arm is paralyzed, though I do not 
know this; you have attached wires to it, though I do not know 
this; you now ask me to raise my right arm, and just as I look 
to be about to begin to do this, you press the button and because 
of the current, my arm goes up—though I think J raised my arm 
as a response to what you said (your having asked me to do so, 
my having wanted to please you, . . .). But cases like this are, 
to say the least, exceedingly rare. In fact, necessarily so: to 
suggest that it is perhaps like this for all our actions is to suggest 
that all our decisions are, as it were, purely internal; that it is 
only by sheer fortunate accident (so far as anything J do is 
concerned) that those parts of my body which I decide to move 
do get moved, and at just the moment at which I decide to 
move them. But it is absurd to suppose this a merely contingent 
fact, to suppose it a merely contingent fact that the motions of 
my limbs don’t always take place, say, five seconds before I decide 
to make them, my decisions, so to speak, always desperately trying 
to overtake my actions. (2) “Mightn’t the choice or decision 
enter as a link in the causal chain?” What would this link be? 
The thought of, or “click of acceptance” of, that which served 
as the reason? But in what mode should this exert a causal 
influence? Moreover, I may very well do A for a reason without 
having thought of that which was my reason for doing A prior to 
or while doing A. I may only become aware of what my reason 
for doing A was when you later ask me what my reason for doing 
A was. To say that I did A for a reason (hence, chose to do it) 
is by no means to say that my doing of A was preceded by any 
conscious process of deliberation—though of course it may have 
been. 

Obviously nothing in the preceding constitutes a denial of the 
fact that scientists may some day become far more successful at 
making predictions than they now are. 

“What waving the bit of birch bark over the baby’s head 
does is to alter his brain in such a way that when light of a 
certain sort strikes his retinas, the effect is produced that the 
thing in front of him looks red; this, and (perhaps) the asking 
of the question ‘What colour is that?’ he takes (or does not take) 
to be reasons for saying ‘red’.” A thing may be said to look red 
to a man (say a Frenchman) who does not know the meaning 
of the word “red”—but a thing’s looking red to such a man 
is for him no reason at all for uttering the (English) word “red” 
in response to the (English) question “What colour is that?” 
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asked of it. A thing’s looking red is only a reason for saying “red” 
Im response to the question “What colour is that?” for a man 
who already knows (or who already to an extent knows) the 
meaning of the word “red” (and, of course, of the question 
“What colour is that?”). And it was only because we took the 
baby, when he on certain occasions uttered the word “red”, 
having been asked the question “What colour is that?”, to be 
responding (rather than merely reacting) to that question that we 
were taking him to know (or to that extent to know) the meaning 
of the word “red”. So this has taken us round in a circle. 

So I want to draw the following conclusion. Jf it happened 
that we waved a bit of birch bark over a baby’s head, and directly 
following this his behaviour began to be of such a sort that we 
could no longer refuse to allow of him that he does indeed have 
the use of the word “red”—I say “directly following this” to 
indicate that this only happened when we tried birch bark, and 
didn’t happen when we tried bits of bark from all other kinds of 
tree we tested—if such a thing happened, then something has 
happened which can have no adequate explanation. All we can 
say of it is: it happened.? 

Now it may be that you do not hold it to be analytically true 
to say that an event is only possible, only conceivable, that it could 
only happen if it could (somehow or other) be provided with an 
adequate explanation. You may wish to insist that, inexplicable 
or not, such things could happen since I can imagine them to 
happen, or picture them happening. Nevertheless, they are quite 
different from the mere ordinary run-of-the-mill improbabilities of 
the sort: the moon is really covered in green cheese. For in the 
latter cases, though we may not be able to explain what could 
have produced the effect that the moon is covered in green cheese, 
the fact remains that the possibility of finding an explanation is 
not ruled out by the description of the situation in the way in 
which it is ruled out in the case we have been considering. To 
borrow some phrases from a paper on another subject by Mr. 
Brian O’Shaughnessy,° if such a thing happened as is described in 
Case R which we have just been considering, this would be “a 
wound in the side of knowledge”. And again, ‘Such a situation 
just cannot be faced”. 


2 Similarly, even if it should turn out that some man, say Smith, could get 
physical objects to move whenever and however he wished them to, and this not 
via his pushing or pulling them, or using magnets or electricity or anything else 
that we can find as a means of getting them to move, we shall not accept as an 
adequate explanation of this: “Their movements aren’t caused; it is for a 
reason that they move—namely in order to fulfil Smith’s wishes.” Smith’s 
success is no more explained by an account in terms of reasons than the baby’s 
is by an account in terms of causes. 

3“The Origin of Pain’, Analysis, June 1955. 
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So it seems to me that Hume’s maxim concerning what must 
be present in the course of the process of acquiring the use of 
names of simple properties is far from a simple empirical claim; 
it seems to me that the claim “There are no actual situations of 
the sort described in Case R” is far from a simple empirical 
claim. We don’t want merely to say that such things don’t happen, 
but more, that they somehow couldn’t. Such situations just could 
not be faced. 

And if we want to rule out cases of the sort R, we will also 
want to rule out cases of the sort Q, in which the baby was born, 
and then, with no teaching, no waving of bits of birch bark over 
its head, no anything at all, we find its behaviour such as no 
longer to leave it open to us to deny that he does indeed have 
the use of the word “red”. For explaining how such a thing could 
be so will involve explaining how it could have come about that 
the baby now behaves in this highly complicated fashion. But all 
that is available to us as an explanation of this is, once again, 
some causal account in terms of light rays and brain con- 
figurations. 


3. Another sort of case which we will want to rule out is S: we 
point to Smith who has just sniffed at an apple and say to a 
child “That man just sniffed at an apple’; we point to Jones who 
has just sniffed at an apple and say to the child “That man just 
sniffed at an apple”; and so also for Brown, Black, and others 
who have just sniffed at apples. Some time later, the child sees 
Gray sniffing at an apple, and then, when Gray puts the apple 
down, the child announces, pointing to the apple, “It’s an apple”. 
And amazingly enough, from here on, though he has never 
seen an apple before in his life, or been given any discursive 
definitions of the word “apple”, he shows just such behaviour with 
the word “apple” as no longer to leave it open to us to deny that 
he does indeed have the use of the word “apple”. 

How can we explain the fact that the child recognized that 
first apple he saw as an apple? Suppose we ask him how he 
knew, and he replies: “Well, you told me that Smith, Jones, 
Brown, Black, and the others had just sniffed at apples; I could 
see that that object was just sniffed at by Gray—so of course I 
knew that it was an apple.” Even if Gray had on his face the 
same expression which Smith, Jones, Brown, Black and the others 
had had on theirs this won’t do as an explanation of the child’s 
knowledge—surely Gray might have had just that expression on 
his face after sniffing at a grapefruit. 

Let us compare this with Case A. Case A ran as follows: we 
take a strip of paper on which is painted a continuous band of 
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shades of blue from very light to very dark, and we cut out a 
certain specific small bit of it, and we construct a broken band 
of the two remaining bits. We show this to a man who has never 
seen anything of the shade missing from the broken band, and we 
tell him “The shade boole is the shade which, if inserted in the 
appropriate place, would result in a continuous band of shades”; 
he is then able to pick the boole-coloured card out of the batch 
of colour-cards we then show him. 

Suppose, now, that we were to ask him how he knew that 
the card he picked was the boole-coloured card, and suppose that 
his reply is: “Well, I could see that this card was of just such 
a shade as would, if its colour were duplicated in the empty 
space there [he points to the space in the broken band], turn 
it into a continuous band of shades; so of course I knew that this 
card was boole-coloured.” Now it seems to me that if certain 
other things are true of this man—my reason for introducing a 
qualification will come out later—I can perfectly well understand 
this as an explanation of how he could have known which card 
in the batch of colour-cards was the boole-coloured card. 

The difference between these two cases is, it seems to me, 
this: from the fact that a certain object stands in the relation 
“was just sniffed at by” to a given man, it does not follow that 
the thing is an apple—hence I cannot understand how a man 
could know that a thing is an apple, given that all he knows is 
that it stands in the relation “was just sniffed at by” to a man— 
even given that he can see that this man’s expression is like the 
expressions of others who he was told stood in this relation to 
apples. But on the other hand, from the fact that an object stands 
in a certain relation which [| shall call the relation “colour- 
completes” (defined as follows: “would, if its colour were dupli- 
cated in the appropriate space in a broken band, result in a 
continuous band of shades”) to an object of a certain sort (the 
broken band we constructed by removing a certain specific bit of 
blue from a band of shades of blue—or any broken band con- 
structed in exactly the same way, i.e., by removing that same 
specific bit of blue from a band of shades of blue*) it does follow 
that the object is boole-coloured—for this is how we introduced 
the word “boole” into the language. 

If we generalize this difference, we can get at a general 
description of a class of cases which includes Cases A through D 


4This addition (i.e., the “or” clause) is necessary if ‘‘boole” is to stand 
for a shade of blue. For the broken band I constructed ‘capo may have 
faded by today, and if this addition were not made, something properly called 
“boole” yesterday would not be properly called “boole” today (for it now no 
longer colour-completes the particular broken band I constructed yesterday) 
despite the fact that its shade has not changed. 
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and perhaps others as well—that is, a description of a class of 
cases all of which violate what we called the general maxim, the 
maxim that all words must be learned either by ostensive definition, 
or by discursive definition into other words which are themselves 
ostensively defined. Every such case is of the following sort. 
Some word “‘X” is acquired by some person without his being 
shown any X’s or given a discursive definition of the word “X”; 
what is done for him is, instead, this: something (a Y) is pointed 
out to him, and he is told “An X has the relation R to that 
object”. It may be that this is done several times, pointing to 
several different objects (Y’s) to which an X is said to have the 
relation R. But in any case, this will work, or better, we shall be 
able to understand how this teaching procedure could work, only if 
the following is true of X, Y, and R. A thing is an X if and 
only if there could be something to which it stood in the relation 
R and which was a Y; a thing is a Y if and only if there could 
be something which stood to it in the relation R and which was 
an X; that a thing is an X does not follow from the fact that 
there could be something to which it stood in the relation R; that 
a thing is Y does not follow from the fact that there could be 
something which stood to it in the relation R. I shall abbreviate 
this condition in the words “only if the relation R between an X 
and a Y is an internal relation between them”. 

Two points about this usage of the expression “internal 
relation” are worth mentioning here. In one of the senses in 
which Moore (in his very obscure essay on “External and 
Internal Relations” in Philosophical Studies) uses this expression, 
“has for a spatial part” is an internal relation between two objects 
so related—e.g., a table and a table-leg. But this relation between 
these two objects is clearly not an internal relation between them 
in my sense: from the fact that a thing contains a table-leg as 
a spatial part it does not follow that it is a table. Another sort 
of example (this is not from Moore): the relation “father of” 
which a certain male has to a certain child is an external relation 
between them: from the fact that there could be a male which 
stood in the relation “father of” to a thing, it does not follow that 
that thing is a child (it might be an adult)—and also, from the 
fact that there could be something (child, adult, . . .) to which 
a given thing stood in the relation “father of” it does follow that 
that thing is a male. Point (2) about my usage of the expression 
“internal relation” is this: one cannot ask of some relation 
whether or not it, pure and simple, is an internal relation. For 
example, the relation “would fit smoothly into” (or, if you prefer, 
“smoothly space-completes”) which a certain sphere may have 
to a certain block is an internal relation between them; never- 
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theless the relation “smoothly space-completes” which a certain 
red rubber ball has to a certain block is an external relation 
between them—from the fact that there could be a block which a 
given object space-completed it does not follow that that object 
is a red rubber ball. So in my use of the expression “internal 
relation”, one can only ask whether or not a relation R which one 
object may have to another is an internal relation between them 
if descriptions “X” and “Y” of these objects are specified. It is 
only between objects-under-descriptions that relations are either 
internal or external. 

Not only is the relation “smoothly space-completes” which 
a sphere has to a block an internal relation between them, but so 
also is the relation “colour-completes” which a boole-coloured 
object has to an object of the sort indicated in Case A (a broken 
band constructed in a specific way) an internal relation between 
them. However the relation “was just sniffed at by” which an 
apple may have to a man is not an internal relation between them: 
from the fact that there could be a male to which a given object 
stood in the relation ‘“‘was just sniffed at by” it does not follow that 
that object is an apple. 

To sum up. I said that we can describe a class of cases, all 
of which violate the general maxim; these cases will be admissible, 
they will describe admissible situations only if the relation by 
means of which the word “X” is taught is an internal relation 
between an X and an object of the sort indicated in the course 
of the teaching. I say “only if’ because it may be that we shall 
want to rule out a case in which the word “X” is supposedly 
taught by the use of an internal relation on other grounds. | 
should suppose, for example, that we would wish to rule out 
the possibility of Case A if the learner in question does not 
know the meaning of the expression “continuous band of, or 
progression of, shades”. If he has never before met a sample of 
a continuous band of shades, I think we should find incomprehen- 
sible, inexplicable, his ability to recognize that if the shade of 
this particular object were duplicated in that space (the space in 
the broken band) the result would be a “continuous band of 
shades”. How could he have known that this would be the result 
if he does not know what this is? Or again, how could a man 
have known that he may say “This given object would fit 
smoothly into that one”, unless he had somewhere before been 
introduced to the meaning of “would fit smoothly into”—unless 
he has at some time seen something being put into something 
else and fitting smoothly into it, and been given this as a descrip- 
tion of what was happening? But one can have acquired the 
meaning of “a continuous band of shades” without ever having 
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seen a continuous band of shades of blue; and one can have 
acquired the meaning of “would fit smoothly into” without ever 
having seen a sphere being inserted into and fitting smoothly into 
a block. So that it seems to me that, whatever else may have to 
be true of a man if a description of a case in which a man is 
supposedly taught the meaning of the word “X” by the use of an 
internal relation is to be a description of a possible, admissible 
situation, this much remains true: the learner need never have 
seen a sample of the kind X, and need never have been given a 
discursive definition of the word “X”. 

I am going to call the process of teaching the meaning of 
the word “X” in the manner indicated “definition by internal 
relation” to mark the fact that the relation R by means of which 
the word “X” is taught must be an internal relation if we are 
to understand how the teaching process could have succeeded. 
And I think we can say: in some cases we can understand how 
the process could have succeeded, despite the fact that the learner 
never in the course of it or at any time in the past saw a sample X, 
and never was given a discursive definition of the word “X’’. 


4. Definition by internal relation is different from what cus- 
tomarily passes under the name “definition”. No one, I suppose, 
would be tempted to claim that what we are concerned with here 
is the familiar ostensive definition—in definition of the expression 
“X” by internal relation, no sample X is pointed out to the 
learner. But it may be said that definition by internal relation is 
really only an elaborately described combination of ostensive and 
discursive definition. One may say that what is really done in 
defining the word “sphere”, say, by internal relation as above 
is first, ostensive definition of the word “block”, and second, 
discursive definition of the word “sphere” as follows: the state- 
ment “x is a sphere” means the same as the statement “x would 
fit smoothly into a block”. (Or rather, to be more precise, since 
a thing can be a sphere even if there is no block into which it 
does fit smoothly—the supply of blocks is not inexhaustible [as 
it would be if these were geometrical concepts], and all the 
existing ones may be too large or too small—“x is a sphere” 
means the same as “There could be a y which was a block and 
into which x fitted smoothly”. ) 

But this is a mistake. I may of course define the word 
“sphere” in this way, but if I do I am not defining it by internal 
relation. In actually defining the word “sphere” by internal 
relation as above I never once use the word “block”; all I do is 
point to one block after another, saying of each ““A sphere would 
fit smoothly into that”. The word “block” appears in this paper 
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only because I needed a general term by means of which to refer 
to the things I point to. But in defining the word “sphere” by 
internal relation as above, all I do is point to one block after 
another, saying of each “A sphere would fit smoothly into that”. 
And it seems to me that the fact that I do not first ostensively 
define the word “block” is no bar to the possibility of a man 
coming to be able to identify a thing as a sphere even where it does 
not fit smoothly into some one of the actual set of blocks to 
which I pointed in the course of the teaching. It seems to me 
that I would have no more difficulty in understanding how a man 
could know that this given object would fit smoothly into an 
object of the sort indicated—though perhaps only into one larger 
or smaller than the objects so far indicated—it seems to me that 
I would have no more difficulty in understanding how a man 
could know this than I would have in understanding how a man 
can know as a result of a sequence of pointings to a set of 
objects, say apples, rubber balls, and tomatoes, that some given 
object is also red, even where the given object is neither an 
apple nor a rubber ball nor a tomato, but, say, a bit of silk. 
In other words, in both ostensive definition of the word “red” 
and definition by internal relation of the word “sphere” the learner 
has to be able to step from the particulars to the universal, and 
it seems to me no more difficult to understand how this step can 
be taken in the case of the former than it is to understand it in 
the case of the latter. 

I want to say that in definition of the word “X” by internal 
relation there are not two processes, first ostensive and second 
discursive definition; that there is only one process, which is, like 
the process of ostensive definition, a process of pointing and 
labelling—though the object indicated is not labelled “X”, but 
rather the following is said of it: “An X has the relation R to 
that”. One may wish to insist, however, that we should speak of 
two processes here, on the ground that, if the thing is to work, 
the learner must in some sense acquire the concept “Y” (e.g., 
“block”) if he is to acquire the concept “X” (e.g., “sphere”), 
for he must know that this is an X (a sphere) even though it 
does not have the relation R (fitting smoothly into) to any of the 
Y’s (blocks) we pointed to in the course of the teaching. But 
the “in some sense” is crucial here; as I have said, we need not 
give him the word “Y” (“block”), or any synonym of “Y”, and 
it is far from clear what could be meant by “acquiring the 
concept ‘Y’ though not under the description ‘Y’, or indeed 
under any description at all”. It seems to me that the desire to 
say “We must speak of two processes here rather than just of one 
process” arises out of nothing more than a blind refusal to 
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consider interpreting the meaning-structure of a language in 
accordance with any other model than that presented in what | 
have called “the general maxim”’. 


5. In sections 3 and 4, the point was made that there is a mode 
of definition, which I call “definition by internal relation”, which 
is different from what commonly passes under the name “defini- 
tion”. What I want to turn to (very briefly) here is one suggestion 
as to why it is worth while making this point. It will be no more 
than a suggestion. 

If we turn back again to the two maxims with which we 
began, we can now see that if the nreceding arguments are correct, 
the one which IJ have called the general maxim is falsified by the 
existence of the possibility of defining words by internal relation. 
If the preceding arguments are correct, it is simply not the case 
that all words must be either ostensively defined or reduced by 
discursive definition to words which are ostensively defined if 
their meaning is to be taught.5 But I regard the fact that this 
maxim has been falsified as of no importance whatever—except 
that of reminding us of the dangers of clichés in philosophy. 

But the question whether or not the possibility of defining 
terms by internal relation falsifies Hume’s maxim I do not regard 
as of no importance. 

What I wish to suggest is that despite the fact that words 
such as “red”, “blue”, and the like can be defined by internal 
relation, despite the fact that they need not be defined ostensively 
if their meaning is to be taught, it does not follow from this that 
Hume’s maxim has been falsified. What I suggest we should say 
is this, that if a man has learned the meanings of the words “red”, 
“blue”, and the like by internal relation, then in his mouth, these 
words are not names of simple properties. 

Of course one can if one likes say that words like “red” 
and “blue” are by definition names of simple properties—that is, 
that what we mean by the expression “name of a simple property” 
is just this: words like “red”, “blue”, . . .—and so it follows 
that Hume’s maxim has been falsified. But this would be an 
unfortunate suggestion; we can use words in whatever way we 
like, and I suppose that no one would wish to claim that because 
I can privately decide to use the predicate “is red” to mean “is a 
hard rubber building block” it follows that being a hard rubber 
building block is a simple property. 

“Well”, it may be said, “I didn’t mean that the words ‘red’ 
and ‘blue’ are necessarily names of simple properties. Of course 


“I am not suggesting that the general maxim is correct if emended to 
allow for the possibility of definition by internal relation, but only that it is not 
correct if not so emended. 
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they can be used to refer to other than simple properties if we 
wish to do so. What I meant was the words in a certain use, the 
words as used to refer to the things they are in fact used to refer 
to. Now though you may have acquired the word ‘red’ by definition 
by internal relation, you presumably still use it to describe the same 
objects; you apply the adjective ‘is red’ to the same objects to which 
a man applies it who acquired it ostensively. So as you apply it to 
the same objects you refer to the same property. So you both refer 
to a simple property. So the names of simple properties can be 
acquired without ostensive teaching. So Hume’s maxim is false.” 

What appears here is just what I want to get at. It is 
customary in certain circles nowadays to insist (following 
Wittgenstein) “Don’t ask for the meaning of an expression, ask 
for its use!” Now I am not quite sure what Wittgenstein himself 
meant by this imperative. At times (most strikingly in ethics, but 
elsewhere as well), it has been interpreted to mean: don’t ask 
for the “cognitive” content of an expression, ask for its “non- 
cognitive” functions (prescriptive, performatory, regulative, .. .). 
(One thinks here also of the primitive language games at the 
beginning of the Philosophical Investigations.) And at other times 
it has been interpreted to mean: don’t ask what property a set 
of things have in common, their joint possession of which makes 
them be of the kind they are; ask instead to what things we do in 
fact apply the word. (One thinks here of the influence of 
Wittgenstein on the concept of a game, and of what is perhaps 
even more important, the influence of G. E. Moore.) 

But whatever Wittgenstein meant by the imperative, the fact 
remains that there may be differences between two expressions, 
both of which apply to the same sets of objects (even, “same 
sets of actual and possible objects”) and both of which serve the 
same non-linguistic purposes. I offer as an example “clear green,” 
whose meaning is given in the usual way by ostensive definition, 
and “clear green.” whose meaning is given by definition by 
internal relation; both may apply to the same sets of objects, and 
both may serve the same non-linguistic purposes, and yet a man 
who has been taught “clear green,” has a different reason for 
applying this expression to a given object (the given object is 
like those and those) from that which a man who has been 
taught “clear green.” has for applying this expression to a given 
object (perhaps: the given object is of just such a colour as 
would, if duplicated in that space there, produce a continuous 
band of colours). The use (in the sense indicated) of these two 
expressions is the same, but the reasons for applying them are 
different. 

Furthermore it seems to me that in the case of some words 
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(though perhaps not in the case of “red”, “clear green”, . . .) 
this may be an important difference. For I take it that it is by 
now clear to all of us that the familiar old problems of philosophy 
have not been eliminated by the finding out of the manner in 
which the troublesome word is used (its “non-cognitive” role), 
and by simply calling attention to the things to which people do 
in fact apply it. The old problems have not been solved in this 
way because they do not arise out of doubt as to these things; 
many, I think, arise because of some difficulty in, some puzzlement 
about, the nature of the concept itselfi—which only then results 
in doubt as to the manner in which it is “fundamentally” used 
(its “non-cognitive” role), and hesitation over when to apply it, 
even in situations where there was previously no doubt and no 
hesitation. And if this is so, then unless “use” is interpreted 
more broadly than it has been, obeying the imperative “Don’t ask 
for the meaning, ask for the use!” only keeps us from getting at 
the source of the problems. 

So what I am urging when I suggest that the possibility of 
defining terms like “red” by internal relation does not falsify 
Hume’s maxim is this: that we should regard more than use (in 
the sense indicated) as relevant to the meaning of a term. In 
fact that it may prove useful to consider also the kind of reasons 
a man who is said to know the meaning of a term has for applying 
it, and for applying it in the particular manner in which he does. 


Barnard College, Columbia University. 


THEOLOGY AND FALSIFICATION AGAIN 
By D. R. DuFrF-ForBEs 


In a well-known paper! Professor Flew puts forward the 
claim that theological utterances are not literally and factually 
meaningful, contrary to all appearances, because they are not 
falsifiable, nothing will count against them, no observation state- 
ment is relevant to the determination of their truth or falsity. 
Flew confronts the religious man with the challenge, “Do you or 
do you not allow that anything can count against your religious 
assertion? If you reply in the affirmative then I shall agree with 
you that you are making a factual statement. But I shall require 
you to tell me what would be accepted as counting against your 
assertion. If on the other hand you reply in the negative, isn’t it 
the case that because your utterance excludes no possible state of 
affairs it succeeds in asserting nothing?” Flew, clearly, maintains 
that the latter situation obtains in the case of theological utter- 
ances and hence they are not to be treated as factual assertions. 

It is evident that the starting point of Flew’s argument is the 
assumption that religious utterances, or some religious utterances, 
are factual statements, that they do make assertions that such-and- 
such is the case, do describe and make reports about the world. 
This is not to say that all religious utterances are such; petitions, 
recommendations, commands, exhortations all play important 
roles in religious language. But there can be little doubt that 
many religious utterances are put forward as assertions and taken 
as such; it is with these that Flew is concerned. And the crux of 
his case is simply this: “an assertion, to be an assertion at all, 
must claim that things stand thus and thus; and not otherwise”.* 
To assert that anything is the case is to claim that certain 
alternatives are not the case; its value as an assertion lies in its 
ability to exclude certain possibilities, to place a limit upon 
expectations by ruling out certain situations. It is Flew’s com- 
plaint that religious utterances do not comply with these require- 
ments and hence cannot legitimately be regarded as specifying 
anything about the state of affairs with which they purport to deal. 

That is the case for the prosecution. And what of the 
defence? I propose to consider three replies to Flew; the first 
concedes that the religious utterances in question are to be taken 


1 Antony Flew and eaprad MacIntyre (eds.) New Essays in Philosophical 


Theology, pp. 96-99, 106-108. 
2 Ibid., p. 106. 
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in ways other than as assertions, whilst the second and third offer 
a defence of their status as factual statements. 


I 


The first reply consists of the position advocated by R. M. 
Hare® as a counter to Flew, viz. the famous case of religion as a 
“blik” and not a system of assertions. 

Hare makes it quite clear that he does not regard religious 
utterances as factual statements; he commences his reply by 
conceding “that, on the ground marked out by Flew, he seems 
to me to be completely victorious”.* But it is, nonetheless, a 
hollow victory according to Hare, a victory simply “on the ground 
marked out” by the attacker. If this is to be taken as a suggestion 
that Flew has simply sighted his guns on a target of his own 
making and hence of course he scores a hit, then I think Hare is 
unfair to his opponent. Because, as I have said above, it seems 
beyond question that religious utterances are frequently (perhaps 
more often than not) put forward as factual assertions, and Flew, 
as I see it, is completely in the right when he replies, “I simply 
do not believe that they are not both intended and interpreted to be 
or at any rate to presuppose assertions . . .”> Of course, it is 
open to Hare to say that such a position is mistaken, and this he 
proceeds to do. Religious utterances are not assertions; on the 
contrary, they give voice to what Hare calls a “blik”, an attitude 
to life, “a confirmed and habitual way of looking at things”’.® 

Hare sets the field by recounting the case of a lunatic who 
is obsessed with the notion that all dons are plotting against his 
life. No matter how many dons he meets of mild and gentle 
demeanour and no matter how often it is urged by his friends, 
“You see, he doesn’t really mean you mischief; see how pleasantly 
he spoke to you”, the graduate’s reply is the same, “Yes, but that 
was only his diabolical cunning; he’s really plotting against me the 
whole time, like the rest of them”. In fact no situation, no state 
of affairs is accepted as counting against the graduate’s theory 
about dons; it is unfalsifiable and hence succeeds, contrary to 
appearances, in asserting nothing. But, Hare points out, “it does 
not follow that there is no difference between what he thinks about 
dons and what most of us think about them”; the difference is a 
difference of respective “bliks”, one of which is right and the 
other wrong. 


*R. M. Hare, “Theology and Falsification”, New Essays in Philosophical 
Theology, pp. 99-103. 

‘Ibid., p. 99. 

° Op. cit., p. 108. 

° A. Boyce Gibson, “Modern Philosophers Consider Religion”, Australasian 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 35, No. 3, p. 171. 
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It is important to note this. Hare is not saying that the 
lunatic alone has a “‘blik” about dons; he is saying that both the 
lunatic and those who disagree with him about dons have “bliks”’, 
one is an insane “blik”, the other a sane “blik”, one is wrong 
and the other right. It is not a question either of having or not 
having a “blik”, but a question of having either a wrong or a 
right “blik”. The point is you have one, and it is important to 
have the right one. Clearly, Hare is maintaining that the religious 
man is not peculiar, not alone in having a “blik” about the 
world. All men have “bliks”; again, the important thing is to 
have the right ones. And equally clearly Hare holds that the 
religious man’s “blik” about the world is the right one. 

I stress this, because it seems to me that Hare’s point here 
is frequently overlooked. For example, Professor Passmore 
remarks, “The analogy between the religious believer and the 
insane graduate might be an uncomfortable one for Hare to press 
hard”. But the analogy, it so happens, is not between the religious 
believer and the insane graduate at all; the religious believer’s 
“blik” is a right one, the insane graduate’s is a wrong one. The 
analogy is between the religious believer and those who held that 
the graduate was insane. I have a further reason for stressing this 
point; not only because it is frequently overlooked, but because, 
surprisingly, Hare, in my opinion, comes to grief upon it. 

For consider: Hare says that the lunatic will accept nothing 
as counting against his theory about dons; hence it is unfalsifiable 
and because of this it is not an assertion but a “blik”, and an 
insane one. Those who differ from the lunatic also, Hare holds, 
have a “blik’’, but a sane one. Hare wishes to insist that all have 
a “blik” about dons, but that one “blik” is the right one, the other 
the wrong one. Hence he marks the difference by saying that one 
is insane, the other sane. But on what grounds is one said 
to be insane and the other sane? Surely this, that the graduate 
holds to his theory in the face of any and all observations that 
can be made concerning the behaviour of dons (this is why he is 
said to be a lunatic), whereas his friends do allow the behaviour 
of dons to count. And if the behaviour of dons had been other 
than it was (if dons had been creeping around after dark with 
guns and knives and pots of poison) then the opinion of the 
lunatic’s friends would have been other than it was. This is why 
they are said to be sane. But then what they say about dons is 
falsifiable, and if that is so, then they, unlike the lunatic, haven’t a 
“blik” about dons at all. They make factual claims. The right 
“blik” turns out not to be a “blik” at all. 


7J. A. Passmore, “Christianity and Positivism”, Australasian Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. 35, No. 2, p. 130. 
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This, however, is not in the least what Hare wants. He wants, 
as I have said, to say that the religious man is not alone in having 
a “blik”, and that the question is not one of having or not having 
a “blik” about the world, but a question of having the right one. 
But unfortunately Hare’s story of the lunatic does not succeed in 
showing this. If both the graduate and his friends have a “blik” 
about dons, that is to say, if the theories of both are compatible 
with anything and everything that can be observed about the 
behaviour of dons, then no state of affairs can count as between 
them. But then the ground for saying that one is a sane “blik” 
and the other an insane “blik” has gone. The language of 
“lunatic”, “obsession”, “insane” used of the graduate is simply 
the language of our “blik”, as the language of “simple-minded”, 
“stupidly trusting” and so on, used of us by the graduate, is the 
language of his “blik”. Hare has robbed himself of the ability to 
draw a distinction between the right and the wrong “blik”. Or, 
at least, if he draws the distinction in the way that he does he is 
left with only one “‘blik”, the lunatic’s, and if he insists that both 
the lunatic and his friends have “bliks” about dons, he is deprived 
of the distinction he requires. Hare cannot, it seems to me, hold 
that all have “bliks” and say that one is better than another, one 
is right and the other wrong; or if he can hold this, he has not 
shown that he can. Nevertheless it is important to realise that 
this is what he wishes to maintain. 


I suspect that the same situation confronts us in his second 
example, the case of “bliks” about steel and its properties. The 
theory about steel which holds that it is utterly untrustworthy, 
can never be relied upon, that cars are therefore murderous 
instruments, that one’s life is in perpetual jeopardy whilst in one, 
and so on, qualifies, clearly, as a “blik”. As Hare points out, 
“No amount of safe arrivals or bench tests will remove my blik 
and restore the normal one; for my blik is compatible with any 
finite number of such tests”. Nothing will count against it, it is 
unfalsifiable. That is to say it is a “blik”. 

But what of the “normal blik” about steel and its reliability? 
Hare nowhere suggests that this also is compatible with any and all 
tests and any and all observations about arrivals or non-arrivals. 
This “blik”, it would seem, is based on observations of safe- 
arrivals etc. etc., which is also to say that the break-down of 
tests and the persistent failure to arrive safely would count against 
it. But then, as in the lunatic example, what Hare clearly regards 
as the right “blik” is not a “blik” at all. He gives his case away 
when in answer to the question, “How do I know that this (the 


5Op. cit., p. 101. 
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parting of steel joints or the breaking of steel rods and so on) 
won’t happen?” he answers, “The truth is, I don’t know; I just 
have a blik about steel and its properties, so that normally I trust 
the steering of my car”.® Why “normally I trust the steering of 
my car”? To say “normally” is to say “in most cases”. But what 
of the other cases in which the steering is not trusted? Doesn’t this 
Suggest that in such cases some state of affairs that would count 
against the reliability of steel has been taken into consideration, 
has been allowed to count? But then what is said in this case 
about steel and its reliability is falsifiable and does not, after all, 
give voice to a “blik”. Again, the normal “blik”, the right “blik” 
turns out not to be a “blik” at all. 

What has happened to the notion of a right and a wrong 
“blik” in any given context? I can only conclude that Hare has 
not succeeded in establishing his case. Perhaps, after all, and 
contrary to Hare’s insistence, it is a question of having or not 
having a “blik”, and not a question of having the right one and 
not the wrong one. At least Hare has not succeeded in showing 
that this is not the question. Unfortunately for his contention, 
against Flew, that religious utterances are not to bé taken as 
purporting to make assertions but on the contrary are to be 
taken as giving voice to a “blik”, the only “bliks” that remain 
with which to draw a parallel are those of the lunatic and the man 
who is “silly” about steel. And this is the moment to make 
Passmore’s remark about the embarrassment of an analogy 
between the religious believer and the insane graduate. It is not, 
however, the parallel that Hare intended. 


I 


The second case for the defence is advanced by Basil 
Mitchell.1° Unlike Hare, Mitchell purports to meet Flew head on. 
He is not prepared to concede, as Hare had conceded, that Flew 
is “completely victorious” in the chosen area of discussion. He 
maintains that his case differs from Hare’s and adds, “This means 
that I agree with Flew that theological utterances must be 
assertions”;!1 by which, I take it, Mitchell wishes to insist that 
the only genuine defence of theological utterances is a defence of 
their status as factual assertions. 

Mitchell, as I have said, endeavours to meet Flew’s objection 
to theological utterances head on. He counters that there is 
“something odd” about the way Flew has represented the 

* Ibid., p. 100. : 
10 Basil Mitchell, “Theology and Falsification”, New Essays in Philosophical 


Theology, pp. 103-105. 
11 Ibid., p. 105. 
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theologian’s position. Flew had argued that the religious man 
will not allow that anything could count against the assertion 
“God loves us as a father loves his children”. This, Mitchell 
alleges, is simply false. The religious man does allow states of 
affairs to count against this assertion, for example, the fact of pain. 
“But it is true that he will not allow it—or anything—to count 
decisively against it; for he is committed by his faith to trust in 
God”’.!2, The theologian, then, allows states of affairs to count 
against, but will not allow that any state of affairs, ever, could 
count decisively against. He is “precluded by his faith” from 
adopting the attitude that assertions of the sort “God loves men” 
are “to be discarded if experience tells against them”. Quite to 
the contrary; they are “significant articles of faith”.?* 

Mitchell supports his case by the story of the resistance- 
fighter who because of a meeting with a Stranger is convinced that 
the Stranger is on the side of the resistance. Subsequently the 
behaviour of the Stranger is irrelevant to the belief that the 
partisan has; no matter what takes place the partisan insists, “He 
is on our side”. Even when the evidence is most damning the 
partisan still maintains that, contrary to all appearances, the 
Stranger has not betrayed him or his colleagues. So, Mitchell 
argues, “The partisan of the parable does not allow anything to 
count decisively against the proposition ‘The Stranger is on our 
side’. This is because he has committed himself to trust the 
Stranger. But he of course recognizes that the Stranger’s ambiguous 
behaviour does count against what he believes about him’’.'* 

What plausibility Mitchell’s argument possesses rests to a 
considerable degree upon the way he uses the words “count 
against” and “count decisively against”. The partisan does allow 
that certain actions of the Stranger may and do count against 
the assertion, “He is on our side”; the religious man does allow 
that certain states of affairs may and do count against the asser- 
tion, “God loves us as a father loves his children”. And this has 
a reassuring air about it: theological utterances are factual asser- 
tions, certain states of affairs would be accepted as counting 
against them, they are falsifiable. The task before the would-be 
critic, it now seems, is that of looking and seeing. But if he 
concludes from Mitchell’s remarks that this is the case then he is 
sadly misled. To every potentially falsifying state of affairs that 
he advances the answer is the same: 

“T freely admit that what you say counts against my state- 
ment.” 


* Ibid., p. 103. 
8 Tbid., p. 105. 
“ Tbid., p. 104. 
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“Then you withdraw it? You admit that God does not love 
men after all (or, the Stranger is not, after all, on our side)?” 

_ “Not at all. I admit no such thing. What you say counts 
against my assertion, certainly, but it doesn’t count decisively.” 

“I see. You hold that the state of affairs I pointed to is not 
sufficiently conclusive. I see | shall have to do better if I am to 
convince you that the step from suspending judgment to passing 
judgment should be taken.” 

“No, you have misunderstood me again. There never can be 
such a thing as a state of affairs that is sufficiently conclusive. 
Such a consideration can never arise. There never can be such 
a step as the step from suspending judgment to passing judgment, 
for the simple reason that judgment is never suspended. God does 
love men (the Stranger is on our side); that can never be called 
in question. There is no point whatever in asking what would 
convince me, what would count decisively against, for the simple 
reason that nothing would, under any circumstances, at any time. 
I am precluded by my faith from adopting such an attitude.” 

But what has become of the religious man’s original admission 
that such-and-such a state of affairs counted against the assertion 
“God loves men”? Hasn’t it changed its significance in the course 
of the argument? Aren’t we justified in alleging that his admission 
is now no admission at all; or, at least, that if an admission was 
made it certainly was not an admission that the state of affairs in 
question counted (decisively, indecisively, or in any other way) 
against the assertion, “God loves men’? If an admission was 
made it certainly was not an admission that the state of affairs in 
question appears to count against the statement that “God loves 
men”, and this is always followed by the rider “but of course it 
doesn’t really count against it at all”. 

Mitchell, I suspect, has created a verbal illusion, the illusion 
that the question to whether or not God loves men is an open 
question, that states of affairs and observable situations are relevant 
to the determination of its truth or falsity, that states of affairs 
count. In fact they never do count. By the use to which he puts 
the expressions “‘count against” and “count decisively against” 
Mitchell creates the illusion that there is only a step from one 
to the other, the step of making the crucial observation (“This 
settles it, this puts the issue beyond doubt; it is not the case that 
God loves men’). But in fact there is no such step and there is 
no such crucial observation; the admission that such-and-such a 
situation “counts against” the claim that God loves men is the 
last step the religious man can take, because, as Mitchell uses it, 
it says no more than “such-and-such a situation appears to count 
against the claim that God loves men but in fact it doesn’t”. If 
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the religious man concedes that such-and-such a state of affairs 
counts against his claim that God loves men, but, because the 
statement “God loves men” is an article of faith, allows that it 
counts against only in the sense that it appears to count against (but 
really doesn’t), and if the religious man further maintains that no 
conceivable state of affairs could count other than in the sense 
that it appears to count against (but really doesn’t), isn’t it 
perfectly obvious that states of affairs and observable situations 
are irrelevant, that they never do count in the required sense? 

Mitchell is paying lip-service only to the logical requirements 
of assertions; the “counting against” he admits to is not counting 
against in the required sense. When Flew, for example, challenges, 
“Do you or do you not allow that anything can count against your 
(religious) assertion?” he is not asking “Do you or do you not 
allow that anything can appear to count against your (religious) 
assertion?” To this Mitchell can reply (as he does) “Yes, pain 
can and does”. But he has not in the least met Flew’s challenge. 
To the question, “Do you or do you not allow that anything can 
count against your (religious) assertion?”, i.e., falsify it, Mitchell 
must reply, “No, because the statement in question is an article 
of faith”. I can only conclude that Mitchell has not succeeded in 
showing that the theological utterance in question qualifies as an 
assertion. It is unfalsifiable, compatible with any and every state 
of affairs, it excludes no possibilities; hence it is not a factual, 
true-or-false statement. 

I suspect, however, that worse is to follow. Return for a 
moment to Mitchell’s parable about the resistance fighter and the 
Stranger: if the partisan’s persistent claim “The Stranger is on 
our side” is not, in spite of Mitchell’s protests, a factual statement 
(because unfalsifiable), but nonetheless is something the partisan 
always holds to (it amounts to a creed with him), in what way 
does the partisan’s attitude to the Stranger differ from the lunatic’s 
“blik” about dons? 

Consider Mitchell’s parable again, but with this difference: we 
are no longer misled by his use of “counts against” and “counts 
decisively against”. The story he gives is that of a member of 
the resistance who meets a Stranger, and with no previous 
knowledge of the Stranger nor an opportunity to observe him in 
test situations commits himself without question or reserve to the 
creed “The Stranger is on our side”. From that point on no 
situation, no state of affairs is accepted by the partisan as 
counting against his theory. The most damning situations can be 
pointed to, but the partisan still holds to his attitude to the 
Stranger: “He is on our side. He is only testing us, or strengthen- 
ing us for greater endurance”, and so on. Nothing that occurs 
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and nothing that can occur falsifies his claim about the Stranger, 
hence, contrary to appearances, when he says, as he does per- 
sistently, “The Stranger is on our side” he succeeds in asserting 
nothing. But then isn’t it the case that when he says “He is on 
our side” the partisan is giving expression to a “blik” about the 
Stranger? 

__ Mitchell has his answer ready. He claims that his parable 
differs from Hare’s on two counts: “The partisan admits that many 
things may and do count against his belief: whereas Hare’s 
lunatic who has a blik about dons doesn’t admit that anything 
counts against his blik. Nothing can count against bliks’.1° That 
is his first point. To which I can only reply that Mitchell is 
wholly mistaken. The fact is that Hare’s insane graduate does 
allow that certain things count against his “blik’”, and what’s even 
more to the point, he allows that they count against his “blik” in 
the same way that the partisan allows certain things to count 
against his belief about the Stranger. That is to say both the 
lunatic and the partisan allow that certain states of affairs count 
against their respective theories, but only in the sense that they 
appear to count against, but in fact don’t. I have already shown 
this to be the case with the partisan; clearly it is also the case 
with the insane graduate and his “blik” about dons. When con- 
fronted with the evidence of the don’s kindly manner, the lunatic 
replied, “Yes, but that was only his diabolical cunning; he’s really 
plotting”, and so on. Of course he allowed that the don’s manner 
counted against his theory, but only in the sense allowed by 
Mitchell’s partisan, viz. that it appeared to count against, but 
really didn’t. The situations are identical; states of affairs can 
and do count against “‘bliks”, but only in the sense described. 
Indeed this is a characteristic of “bliks”, and it is as much a 
characteristic of the attitude of the partisan as it is of the attitude 
of the lunatic. 

Mitchell’s second point, I wish to claim, is equally wide of 
the mark: “Also the partisan has a reason for having in the first 
instance committed himself, viz. the character of the Stranger; 
whereas the lunatic has no reason for his blik about dons— 
because, of course, you can’t have reasons for bliks”.1® Again, I 
think, Mitchell is wholly mistaken. Whether or not one would 
wish to call any justifying account advanced by the insane 
graduate a “reason” I do not know, nor, for all I can see, does 
it much matter. What does matter is this: the lunatic has no less 
and no more a reason for his “blik” about dons than the partisan 
has for his attitude to the Stranger. If pressed to account for 


16 Tbid., p. 105. 
16 Thid., p. 105. 
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his “blik” isn’t it reasonable to suppose that the lunatic would 
advance as a reason his knowledge of the character of dons? 
And wouldn’t he claim that he knew a great deal more about 
this than anyone else, indeed, had unique insight into the 
character of dons? This, surely, is the whole point of his refusal 
to allow any states of affairs to count against his theory about 
dons. I can only conclude, then, that Mitchell also has failed to 
establish his case. 


ill 


One further defensive measure remains for consideration, and 
about this I shall make one or two more or less inconclusive 
observations. In a much more complex argument than I can 
take note of here, I. M. Crombie,!7 like Mitchell, advances the 
claim that religious utterances are to be logically classified as 
statements of fact. In justification of this claim, Crombie takes 
a leaf out of the books of certain logical empiricists,1® and holds 
that whilst the assertion that God is merciful, or God loves us, 
cannot be falsified in fact, in practice, nonetheless it is falsifiable 
in principle, and that “the operation of getting into position to 
decide” whether or not suffering, for example, is incompatible 
with the claim that God loves us “is called dying”. He concludes 
his argument on this point thus: “By this test, then, religious 
utterances can be called statements of fact’’.!9 


This, then, is the move used by Crombie in defence of the 
factual status of religious utterances; unfortunately, a little reflec- 
tion will show that his case is by no means as straightforward as 
his somewhat categorical treatment may lead us to suppose. For 
consider: the statement that such a test can be applied to religious 
utterances, enabling us to say they are factual statements, is itself 
expressed as one of the religious utterances in question. I do 
not think that it can be doubted that certain utterances purporting 
to make claims about a life after death are characteristically 
religious utterances. Crombie clearly regards them as such when 
he speaks of belief in the world to come as a defensive position 
for the religious man.*° The claim, then, that such a test is possible 
is itself one of the religious utterances (“There is a life after death 
where all things are made plain”) declared factual by this test. 
Hence in order to establish whether or not claims about life after 
death are factual, true-or-false statements (because religious 


"T, M. Crombie, “Theology and Falsification”, New Ess. i i i 
Wheeiestoe 1109 130) ays in Philosophical 
18 F.g. Schlick and Ayer. 
Op. cit., p. 126. 
*bida: pial 29: 
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utterances), we must establish that they are true statements. But 
this supposes that they are factual statements. 

If Crombie manages to extricate himself from this muddle 
and attempts to apply the “falsifiable in principle” technique to 
claims about life after death, treating these as belonging in a 
category of their own (although, as I have said, he suggests no 
such thing), even then he won’t help the situation a great deal. 
He may succeed in showing that claims of this particular sort are 
factual on the ground that they are verifiable-falsifiable, potentially, 
in the world to come. But this (if successful) won’t get him 
beyond the factual status of this particular utterance. The estab- 
lishment of its truth or falsity will depend on waiting and seeing 
and dying, and then on its being true! But the factual status of 
religious utterances in general, on Crombie’s showing, is dependent 
upon the truth of this one statement. Hence, because, presumably, 
Crombie was alive and well when he wrote his article, he had 
no justification for writing, as he did, “By this test, then, religious 
utterances can be called statements of fact”. 

It is evident, I think, that the whole drift of Crombie’s 
argument requires that he should treat religious statements as 
hypotheses, more or less tentative in nature, dependent for con- 
firmation or falsification upon the individual eventually occupying 
the only available testing position at death. And, of course, much 
of what he says accords with this. But on the other hand, 
Crombie also writes in this vein: “Does anything count against 
the assertion that God is merciful? Yes, suffering. Does anything 
count decisively against it? No, we reply, because it is true. Could 
anything count decisively against it? Yes, suffering which was 
utterly, eternally and irredeemably pointless. Can we then design 
a crucial experiment? No, because we can never see all of the 
picture’”.21_ There is little doubt that here Crombie has allowed 
himself the expensive luxury of a curious blunder. On Crombie’s 
showing, statements of the sort, “God is merciful” or “God loves 
men”, can be regarded, here and now, as no more than tentative 
hypotheses awaiting eventual confirmation or refutation in the 
world to come; the crucial data are not now available to us and 
will only be accessible to us in the life to come. Argument, then, 
that takes place between the religious man, who holds that 
suffering and pain count only prima facie against the assertion that 
God loves men, and his opponent who holds, on the contrary, that 
suffering and pain count decisively against it, can never be settled; 
not until the confirming—or falsifying—data are available in the 
life to come. This is Crombie’s clearly stated position, as we 
have already observed. 


"1 [bid., p. 124. My italics. 
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But for this reason Crombie is precluded from replying (as 
he does) to the query, “Does anything count decisively against 
the assertion that God is merciful?” by claiming, “No, because 
it is true”. Crombie’s position gives not the slightest warrant for 
such a reply. So far as I can see Crombie’s argument allows for 
only one reply to the question “Does anything count decisively 
against the assertion that God is merciful?”, and it is certainly not 
the reply he gives here. Of course Crombie’s religious man will 
reply, “No, nothing in fact counts decisively against the assertion 
that God is merciful”; and he will do so for the simple reason 
that it is the whole of Crombie’s case that the crucial data are 
not, here and now, open to us, that the conclusive parts of the 
picture enabling us either to refute or confirm the assertion are not 
yet available (but will be in the world to come). And the reason 
the religious man has for replying, “No, nothing in fact counts 
decisively against the assertion” is also the reason why he cannot 
add, “because it is true”. Clearly Crombie can’t, on the one 
hand, talk about nothing counting decisively against religious 
claims because in fact they are true, and at the same time hold 
to the theory of their factual status that he does. 

To conclude: Mitchell and Crombie, endeavouring to defend 
the factual status of religious utterances, simply provide further 
examples of the sort of position to which Flew objects, viz. the 
position that holds on the one hand that theological utterances 
refer to actual states of affairs, embrace some possibilities and 
exclude others, whilst refusing, on the other hand, to expose these 
claims to contingent situations. Hare, of course, is exempt from 
this criticism, but fares no better than the others in establishing 
his case. 


University of New England, 
Armidale, N.S.W. 


“DISTANCING” AS AN AESTHETIC PRINCIPLE 
By SHEILA DAwson 


No cardiologist is professionally interested in Wordsworth’s 

declaration that his heart leaps up when he beholds a rainbow 
in the sky; nor, save from sheer perversity, do we envisage a 
thorny wench in the throes of apoplexy when Burns tells us that 
his love is like a red, red rose. It is, I think, obvious that 
imaginative and scientific truth are not co-extensive and that 
intelligence alone cannot illuminate the one as it can the other. 
It follows that the evaluation of a work of art is not the same 
kind of operation as the evaluation of a scientific formula; there 
is no calculation or end-product that can prove my aesthetic 
judgments to be correct, that is, universally valid. 
Nevertheless it is generally agreed that a true aesthetic 
judgment is universally valid. If something is beautiful (as 
distinct from pleasing in a descriptive sense) it is so intrinsically. 
That I may not appreciate it, or that I may even actively dislike 
it, does not alter the fact. There is nothing contradictory about 
my saying that the ‘Mona Lisa’ is beautiful, yet I dislike it. The 
object of appraisal is a single unique and unchanging individual; 
but each appraising person is a unique individual and he, and 
the public of which he is a member, is constantly changing. 

Evidently then to assess a work of art qua work of art is 
not a simple matter. A popularity poll will tell us more about 
the current likes and dislikes of a set of people than about the 
intrinsic merits of the work they vote for; such a judgment will 
become more stable over a period of time—the label ‘classic’ 
usually denotes grain rather than chaff—but in any case whose 
opinion are we to seek, everybody’s or the experts’? (and who 
is to decide which people are the experts?). The only judgment 
of which each can be sure is his own—‘I now find this beautiful’ 
is definite and irrefutable; I know whether it is true or false, and 
I am making no assertion about my past or future judgments. (In 
spite of this qualification, ‘I now find this beautiful’ is very 
different from the meaningless ‘This is beautiful for me’, for the 
meaningful statement implies ‘I now judge this thing to be 
intrinsically beautiful’. ) 

Even se I know that I now find things beautiful which some 
time ago I should have thought uninteresting or bizarre. Know- 
ledge and experience alter our appreciative capacity, we come to 
think and feel differently about unchanging objects, because we 
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change in relation to them. This process is, of course, not limited 
to our appreciation of works of art. Obviously we do not always 
recognize beauty, how then can we say what it ought to be and 
to effect? Still I must have some point of contact with a work of 
art if it is to have meaning and value for me. I therefore suggest 
that instead of attempting to formulate definitions of abstract 
terms, as has so often been done in the past, it would be more 
profitable to study relationships—how initial stimulus (subject), 
artist, work of art, and audience react with one another. 

The success of a work of art depends not only upon its 
intrinsic value but also upon the attitude of people to it. There 
are many well-known examples of works of art and of artists who 
fail to be recognized at first but are eventually acclaimed; and 
there are fashions in taste. In both cases good works of art suffer 
mainly because of non-aesthetic considerations (and second-rate 
works are boosted by them); they include such things as moral 
and religious prejudices, conventional ways of thought and the 
influence of particular critics. 

However, we are all individuals; no one is an Aesthetically- 
judging Being; he is Tom, Dick or Harry, who is also a creative 
artist, an interpretative artist, or a member of an audience. The 
question which we need to ask is not ‘What is beauty?’ but ‘How 
much of oneself qua unique individual does, and ought to, enter 
into creative work and aesthetic appreciation?’ 

This relation between the individual and the object of appre- 
ciation was investigated by Edward Bullough, who termed it 
‘Psychical Distance’. His main exposition appeared in the British 
Journal of Psychology, vol. V, 1912, under the title ‘Psychical 
Distance as a Factor in Art and as an Aesthetic Principle’. A 
further paper, ‘Recent Work in Experimental Aesthetics’, which 
appeared in the British Journal of Psychology, vol. XII, 1921, 
also throws light upon the subject. 

In his original paper Bullough begins with a section on the 
meaning of the term ‘Psychical Distance’; he then considers it as 
a factor in art and as an aesthetic principle. My main criticism 
is of the first section, parts of which are, I think, modified by 
later sections, by Bullough’s second article, and also by other 
people writing since 1912. Bullough himself was never dogmatic 
in putting forward his conception, he frequently qualifies state- 
ments about attitudes with ‘at the present time ’. In spite 
of this he has been quoted constantly for nearly half a century 
without much reconsideration or even criticism. 

I am indebted to Bullough for the whole basic idea of 
psychical distance, but as his paper is easily accessible I shall 
not quote him at length. (His paper, which originally appeared 
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in the British Journal of Psychology, vol. V, 1912, has recently 
been reprinted in ‘Aesthetics; Lectures and Essays’, E. Bullough, 
ed. E. M. Wilkinson, Bowes & Bowes, London, 1957.) 

The theory I put forward is in the main Bullough’s modified; 
aes I have disagreed with him both sides of the case are 
stated. 


Any mental state which occurs within and on the level of 
aesthetic consciousness may form the object of aesthetic enjoyment, 
whether it be an organic feeling, contemplation of a work of 
art, or an abstract intellectual operation. When I apprehend 
aesthetically I contemplate an object for its own sake, from my 
unique standpoint, but without consciously involving my idio- 
syncrasies in the relationship. This entails, I think, that the 
pleasure which accompanies the contemplation of a work of art 
(‘aesthetic emotion’ as it has often misleadingly been called) is 
of the same kind as that afforded by the contemplation of any 
job well done and no concept (such as Hegel’s revelation of truth) 
is involved. 

We often speak of ‘enjoying’ works of art; not only novels, 
landscapes and comedies, but tragedies and paintings of the 
Crucifixion. At first sight the word may seem a curious one to 
employ in such cases, and some writers have scented a basic 
aesthetic problem here. They have evolved ‘psychological’ 
theories about the ambivalence of human nature, or have said with 
Alexander ‘I should gladly accept a better word if it is offered’.t 
Provided we grant the contemplative nature of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion no real problem arises, I think, though a pseudo-problem may 
be created by the present-day usage of the word ‘enjoy’. The 
only way in which I can help Alexander is to offer ‘fruor’, not 
‘gaudeo’, as the synonym for his ‘enjoy’. But it is only lately that 
we have come to restrict the word to its gaudeo-sense, ‘to be 
made happy by’; the fruor-sense was common enough until well 
after Elizabethan times and is preserved in Biblical and legal 
language meaning ‘to have the benefit of. When we speak of 
enjoying any work of art, even tragedy, the fruor-sense is surely 
appropriate enough. 

This process of achieving a suitably contemplative relation- 
ship has been termed ‘distancing’. To explain what he means 
by psychical distance Bullough describes how we can enjoy a fog 
at sea if we abstract the danger and discomfort of the experience 
and consider the strange beauty of our surroundings. This 


1Samuel Alexander, Space, Time and Deity (Macmillan, London, 1934), 
pp. 12-13. 
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explanation seems to me extraordinary, for surely we should not 
deliberately not-think about practical matters and then appreciate 
aesthetically? Yet this is what his somewhat vague wording 
suggests, at any rate sometimes (the italics are mine)— 


‘. . . in the fog, the transformation by Distance is produced 
in the first instance by putting the phenomenon, so to speak, 
out of gear with our practical, actual self; by allowing it to 
stand outside the context of our personal needs and ends— 
in short by looking at it “objectively”, as it has often been 
called, by permitting only such reactions on our part as 
emphasize the “objective” features of the experience, and by 
interpreting even our “subjective” affections not as modes of 
our being but rather as characteristics of the phenomenon. 

‘The working of Distance is, accordingly, not simple, 
but highly complex. It has a negative, inhibitory 
aspect—the cutting out of the practical side of things and of 
our attitude to them—and a positive side—the 
elaboration of the experience on the new basis created by 
the inhibitory action of Distance.” 

‘The sudden view of things from their reverse, usually 
unnoticed, side, comes upon us as a revelation, and such 
revelations are precisely those of Art.’* 


It seems to me that in this introduction to Distance Bullough’s 
wording raises three connected questions, and fails to answer 
them— 


(a) Do we put the phenomenon out of gear with our practical 
selves, or does Distance cut out the practical side of things? 


(b) Do we elaborate the distanced experience, or does the 
working of Distance itself do so? 


(c) Is Bullough saying that we deliberately distance experience 
to find beauty, but that art ‘comes upon us as a revelation’? 


Usually it is the beauty of the natural phenomenon, or the 
beauty revealed in the work of art by the artist who was arrested 
by the beauty of the phenomenon, which captures our attention, 
puts us out of gear with practical life, and forces us, if we are 
receptive, to view it on the level of aesthetic consciousness. To 
use Bullough’s own example, but with my interpretation—I see 
something looming up out of the fog, I momentarily think ‘How 
beautiful!’, but almost simultaneously I recognize it to be an 


? Bullough, British Journal of Psychology, V, 1912, ‘Psychical Distance as a 
Factor in Art and as an Aesthetic Principle’, p. 89. 


5‘ Ibid., p. 90. 
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iceberg and raise the alarm; the aesthetic apprehension is no 
less real for being brief. I do not, however, think ‘We are going 
to crash into that iceberg, isn’t it beautiful’. 

There is a certain timelessness about works of art and even 
about fleeting glimpses of natural beauty, and in them, as in 
dreams, concepts that reason apprehends as separate or even 
paradoxical are often resolved into a chord of sense. Aesthetic 
appreciation must be on such a plane, but to pretend to live on 
it is an affectation. 

Many things may render us unreceptive—stupidity, sophisti- 
cation, prejudice, lack of imagination, lack of experience or 
knowledge, or the press of personal and practical affairs. Any 
of these things may make us distance the object inappropriately 
and so prevent it from working its effect upon us, whether we are 
artists or spectators. 

Let me give an example. We usually go to the theatre with 
every intention of enjoying the play. During the performance, if 
all goes well, we accept the whole atmosphere and time-scale of 
the drama, we are aware of what Charles Morgan has called 
‘form in suspense’. But have you noticed how the last act of a 
play seems to drag when you are doubtful whether you will be 
able to catch the last train home? Or suppose that while you are 
waiting for the curtain to go up on ‘Othello’ a picture comes into 
your mind of your wife hastily hiding a strange pipe when you 
came home the night before—will you be able to contemplate 
Shakespeare’s play as though you had not recalled the incident? 
In such circumstances we cease to regard the play simply as a 
work of art, an object of contemplation which works its unique 
effect upon us. It is no longer divorced from our personal, 
practical life and we tend to get to work upon it, to distance 
inappropriately, to get mixed-up in the action instead of sitting 
back and watching its inevitable progress. We become akin to 
the child who shouts a warning to the film’s hero and jigs up and 
down when the horses gallop. 

If we fail to appreciate a work of art as a work of art 
because we become emotionally involved to an extent which 
precludes contemplation, we are said to be under-distanced. If, 
on the other hand, we are so remote from the work of art as 
such that we are mainly concerned with the technical details of 
its presentation, then we are said to be over-distanced. 


Sometimes, however, we do distance deliberately and rightly 
so. People who have a dual relation to the phenomenon or work 
of art—a member of an orchestra, an actor, a translator, art 
critic, gardener and architect, all have a technical as well as an 
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appreciative and creative relation to their work. The success of 
each depends upon his ability to change his stance easily and 
quickly so that the two relations are complementary. 


‘In the carrying out of the work . . . where the communica- 
tion and presentation of what is already known is the aim, 
the Will can and, indeed, must be again active, inasmuch as 
a purpose is present.’ 
Objective apprehension is at the base of every artistic, poetic 
and purely philosophical concept but it cannot last long because 
of the press of practical affairs. We cannot long remain mere 
spectators in the world. 


One may, however, distance the object unconsciously for 
reasons not contributing to aesthetic appreciation. Religious or 
moral beliefs or conventions may prevent one from being able to 
see Crucifixions or nude statues as works of art, and so on. If 
we have been brought up by people who are acutely embarrassed 
by any discussion of religion, and who regard ‘nude’ and ‘rude’ 
as synonymous, we may never be able to freely contemplate such 
works of art even though our reason has rejected the parental 
attitudes. To regard perfectly decent works as pornographic is, 
of course, an extreme but common manifestation of under- 
distancing. We may also consciously distance-out such prejudices 
when we are aware that they may make us view a work of art 
unjustly. 

On the other hand, we may deliberately distance for illegiti- 
mate reasons; this is what Collingwood calls ‘corruption of 
consciousness’.5 We recognize a value, we see beauty, but for 
some reason we deny what we have seen. Because we are 
ashamed of unpopular opinions, because we are unwilling to 
seem to run with the herd, or are scared by a newly revealed 
aspect of ourselves or of our environment, we repress or mis- 
construe a truth that we have experienced. We may realize that 
a book is a great work, but because the author is someone we 
dislike personally, or whose politics or morals we disapprove of, 
some defence mechanism on the threshold between the conscious 
and unconscious makes us believe that it cannot really be good. 
Or, on the other hand, we may tell ourselves that a poor work 
must be good because it is held to be ‘an Old Master’, is the 
work of someone we admire, or is currently lionized. I cannot, 
of course, completely deceive myself, this would be rather like 


* Schopenhauer, essay ‘On the Metaphysics of the Beautiful and on 
Dees in Selected Essays of Schopenhauer, ed. Bax (Bell, London, 1914), 
Pp. 278-9. ; 

Ee aS ?: Collingwood, The Principles of Art (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1938), 
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trying to suck and blow at the same time, but I can enter a guilty 
no-man’s-land in which my true beliefs, feelings and value 
judgments are kept submerged. 

The artist distances phenomena so that their beauty is able 
to penetrate barriers which would probably have come between 
us and the undistanced objects. Few of us would find beauty in 
a butchered ox, but many find Rembrandt’s painting ‘The 
Butchered Ox’ beautiful. Nevertheless, the artist cannot do our 
distancing for us, we have to be receptive to his creation and 
distance it as he did the phenomenon. 


*, . . the work of art is an object which has already passed 
through a subject, and is hence for the mind what animal 
nourishment—the already assimilated vegetable—is for the 
body.’* 
That is, the artist has distanced his experience, the spectator 
has to do the secondary distancing for himself; the sheep eat the 
grass, but we have to digest the mutton. The distancing process 
concerns and is maintained by the artist, audience and, where he 
intervenes, by the interpretative artist—pianist, actor, translator, 
and so on. Beauty can be enhanced or marred at any stage. 
By translating into another medium the artist makes visible 
to people other than himself the beauty he has found in the 
object. For instance, the ox carcase that most people find 
repulsive is transformed into light, line and colour by Rembrandt. 
Now people in general may see what Rembrandt saw. But this 
does not guarantee that Tom, Dick and Harry will see the beauty. 
They have to achieve suitable distance in relation to the picture; 
they may see the beauty of line and colour, they may still see 
a repulsive carcase, a year’s meat ration for ten people, or some 
such thing. Moreover, there is always the possibility that an 
artist may make the task of an individual spectator harder. X, 
who could have appreciated the landscape or the idea, cannot 
appreciate the painting or the poem. But, as Bullough says, in 
general the more we appreciate the one, the more we are likely 
to appreciate the other also. 


Bullough states that 

Distance ‘.. . has a negative inhibitory aspect—the 
cutting out of the practical side of things and of our attitude 
to them—and a positive side—the elaboration of the 
experience on the new basis created by the inhibitory action 


of Distance’.* 


6 Schopenhauer, op. cit., p. 282. 
* Bullough, op. cit., p. 89. 
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He seems to imply here that there is a negative basis that is the 
‘correct’ basis for aesthetic appreciation. To say this is, I think, to 
postulate an ideal—in the sense of unattainable—state of affairs. 
To be useful, the concept of distance must be stated in relative, 
not absolute terms. Bullough says that there is only one correct 
distance for each person and each thing and that this is achieved 
when there is 
‘the utmost decrease of Distance without its disappearance’.® 

However, in the next section he modifies this rigid statement, 
saying that one of the advantages of ‘Distance’ is its variability; 
it contrasts favourably with ‘objectivity’ and ‘detachment’ which 
preclude the idea of a personal relation, are rigid and exclude 
their opposites. 


‘Distance, on the contrary, admits naturally of degrees and 
differs not only according to the nature of the object, 
which may impose a greater or smaller degree of Distance, 
but varies also according to the individual’s 
capacity for maintaining a greater or lesser degree. 
And here, one may remark that not only do persons 
differ from each other in their habitual measure 
of Distance but that the same individual! differs in 
his ability to maintain it in the face of different objects 
and of different arts.” 


Bullough admits to there being degrees of distance, I want 
to go further and say that there is no outright ‘correct’ distance, 
and that aesthetic appreciation itself is capable of degrees and 
can occur within a certain range of an optimum distance which is 
always relative to person, object and occasion. 


I am well aware that in saying this I am running counter to 
most, if not all, established theories, even Bullough’s. But I 
maintain that to stipulate that an intelligent artist or spectator 
who apprehends aesthetically is necessarily ‘distancing correctly’ 
(Bullough), ‘apprehending entirely on the plane of illusion’ 
(Susanne Langer), or ‘being objective’, is as erroneous as to 
assume that intelligent people always think logically and act 
morally. We are not Moral Beings, Rational Beings, or 
Aesthetically-apprehending Beings; we are human beings, and to 
label ourselves with abstract absolutes is simply to handicap 
down-to-earth criticism and constructive thinking. 


According to Kant an interested (unsuitably distanced) 
appreciation has nothing to do with aesthetic appreciation— 


® Bullough, op. cit., p. 94. 
* Bullough, op. cit., p. 94. 
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unless it be admitted in adherent beauty, the beauty of a flower 
seen by a botanist botanizing (and this is over-distancing). If 
our ability to appreciate disinterestedly manifests itself we have 
been led forward not by a glimpse of beauty, but by a glimpse 
of moral good. Bullough admits that we can, according to our 
capacity, pass from under-distanced ‘subjective’ appreciation to 
true aesthetic appreciation. We do this, he says, because we find 
some measure of beauty in the object when we under-distance; 
this may lead us to seek what we recognize to be of greater 
value, beauty rather than charm. 


This is, I think, a great step in the right direction, but it 
still assumes that there is ‘correct distance’ and ‘true aesthetic 
appreciation’; if we attain these ideals we have, as it were, hit 
the jackpot, and universal agreement in aesthetic judgment is 
achieved. But before we can have ‘true aesthetic appreciation’ 
we must have an ideal negative basis for aesthetic experience; 
there must be 


‘the utmost decrease of Distance without its disappearance’.!° 


I think that in order to be realistic and have practical application 
the concept of distance must be stated throughout in relative not 
absolute terms. I should say that there is an optimum (not 
‘correct’) distance for each person, each object and each occasion; 
but that aesthetic appreciation can take place other than at the 
optimum point, though not too far from it. 


under-distanced appropriately over-distanced 
distanced 
5 RSs ees en, ee ea 
detached, critical, tech- 
subjective ‘wallowing’ aesthetic appreciation eee intellectual atti- 
tude. 


The relation between the parts of the scale (save by coincidence) 
will vary for every person, object and occasion; unless this is 
so the concept cannot be useful and related to our actual 
experience. For instance, an adolescent, an adult spectator and a 
stage manager may all appreciate Romeo and Juliet aesthetically; 
yet the adolescent has not the emotional maturity to appreciate 
it as fully as the adults, and the stage-manager, even qua spectator, 
will probably be more aware of technicalities than the others. 


If this contention is allowed to be true I can construct a 
sliding scale to illustrate the operation of distance in relation to 
a work of art— 


w Bullough, op. cit., p. 94. 
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Complete identification Complete detachment. 
with the hero. The The poem qua argument 
poem qua story (‘and (‘and so’ sequence). 
then’ sequence). My The Poem Prosody. Evidence of 
own work, a friend’s the poet’s psychological 
work, evoking ‘it re- make-up, etc. 
minds me’, tears, etc. 

NE, 

under-distanced ap sie aioe fd over-distanced 

Ss i A ee ee ee ee 

subjective ‘wallowing’ aesthetic appreciation | detached, critical, tech- 

nical, intellectual atti- 
tude. 


(The vertical lines and crosses are to be regarded as mutually 
fixed, but movable in relation to the horizontal lines. The crosses 
mark the most complete comprehension and appreciation of which 
the individual is capable. The position shown is the central one, 
not the ‘ideal’ one, for the question is one of relative appropriate- 
ness. The position shown would represent an unsuitable state of 
affairs in relation to a work that was itself highly or only slightly 
distanced. ) 

I will now reiterate what I mentioned at the beginning of 
this paper, that the subject-object relation in aesthetic judgment 
is not the same as in scientific calculation (though those who 
insist upon a ‘correct distance’, ‘complete illusion’, and so on 
necessarily imply at any rate the possibility of calculations; of 
there being only one right answer to any question involving 
taste). When I see that something is beautiful I do not stand in 
the same subject-object relation that I do when I see that 2 & 2 
is 4; this formula is correct for all people and all times, anyone 
who denies it is wrong. Granted, I cannot say “This is beautiful 
for me’ but I may say ‘This is beautiful’ and have no one agree 
with me. Does this mean that either I or they are ‘incorrectly 
distanced’? Surely not necessarily; it simply reflects the fact that 
we are different people. If I find someone who delights in the 
same things that I do, it is as though we work on the same 
wavelength and is a priceless relationship, whereas someone 
who always gets the same answers to his calculations as I do 
means nothing special to me because of it. 


When I judge something to be beautiful I am not obtruding 
myself into the judgment, but I am appreciating the object for 
its own sake from my unique point of view. My judgment, even 
though universally valid if true, is yet the result of the particular 
object’s reacting with my particular personality, experience, 
knowledge and imagination. Aesthetic appreciation though dis- 
tanced and disinterested is not detached. Individual people judge 
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individual phenomena to be beautiful; Man does not recognize 
Beauty. 

(Kant, who is interested in what makes men alike, not in 
what makes each a unique personality, speaks invariably about 
the reaction of men in general— 

‘The preliminary study for fine art lies, not in rules, but in 

culture of the mind to be got from the humanities; on the 

ground that humanity lies, on the one hand in the general 
feeling of sympathy, and on the other in the faculty of 
communicating our inmost thoughts and feelings. These two 
together constitute the social spirit whose possession dis- 
tinguishes man from the animals.’ 
After this he often speaks of ‘man qua man’ but never comes 
down to the level of existing human beings with their differing 
capacities for sympathy and communication. He says that men 
disagree about judgments of taste only because they have not 
‘seen’ the object properly or because they misinterpret their state 
when confronted by it. If men see and think aright then they 
will make truly aesthetic judgments and come to the same 
universally valid conclusions. Bullough, too, implies that we 
disagree in our judgments of aesthetic objects because of our 
shortcomings. But Kant, unlike Bullough, does not allow that 
some men are incapable of sustained contemplation; that such 
people can gain some measure of aesthetic enjoyment perhaps 
from their under- or over-distanced apprehension; that what we 
find and value in an object largely depends upon what we bring 
to it—and this without making our judgment ‘subjective’. For 
Kant ‘men’ refers necessarily to practising Rational Moral Beings, 
not to fallible living creatures like ourselves.) 

I agree with Kant and Bullough, among others, that an 
aesthetic judgment is logically singular. It follows that we can 
make no comparative value judgments about beauty. Just as I 
cannot meaningfully say ‘calculation A is correct and calculation 
B is correct, but A is more correct than B’, so I cannot say ‘both 
A and B are beautiful, but A is more beautiful than B’. (I can 
of course say ‘A is a better drawing than B’ or ‘I like A more 
than B’, just as I can say that one correct calculation is neater 
or more lucid than the other.) 

Bullough would seem to imply that all beautiful objects are 
incomparable because they are on a par; they have all scored 
top marks. (I suspect that Beauty with a capital B lurks here.) 
I think that Kant’s explanation of the singularity of aesthetic 


Kant, Critique of Aesthetic Judgment, appendix on ‘The Methodology 
of Taste’; Meredith’s edition, O.U.P., p. 355. 
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judgments is preferable. He says that I cannot isolate a concept 
which makes me judge one individual beautiful, therefore I cannot 
possibly attach the predicate to a genus, I can only judge each 
individual as I come across it. Each individual remains its unique 
self and is incomparable. Nevertheless Kant does, I think, make 
a blunder here. He postulates disinterested-human-being appre- 
hending individual aesthetic objects. (Bullough was at least 
consistent, though I think wrong, in speaking of correctly- 
distanced-human-being apprehending beauty.) Surely if works of 
art are individuals so must be the people who create them. An 
individual can create an individual or a type, but a type cannot 
create an individual. Matter can be informed with individuality 
only by an individual. 


The wider and deeper our experience of all kinds—provided 
that we can utilize it on a contemplative level—the greater is our 
appreciative and potential creative capacity likely to be. There 
are undoubtedly people who would like to ban ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ because they find it anti-Semitic, ‘Medea’ and ‘Othello’ 
because they detect racial conflict, Praxiteles’ nude figures because 
they feel them to be pornographic, and so on. Others of us think 
that they are wrong in their objections, but we can see why they 
do object; they are thinking on a practical level, are not looking 
upon the works of art as works of art; in short, they are not 
suitably distanced. 


If a work of art is to have the greatest possible chance of 
being successful it must be uncomplicated, seeming-spontaneous 
and ‘universal’ (this does not mean uncomplex, facile and obvious). 
Bullough says that the artist 


‘. . . will prove artistically most effective in the formulation 
of an intensely personal experience, but he can 
formulate it artistically only on condition of a detachment 
from the experience qua personal. Hence the state- 
ment of so many artists that artistic formulation was to them 
a kind of catharsis, a means of ridding themselves of feelings 
and ideas the acuteness of which they felt almost as an 
obsession. Hence, on the other hand, the failure of the 
ordinary man to convey to others at all adequately the 
impression of an overwhelming sorrow or joy.’ 

‘What is therefore both in appreciation and production most 
desirable is the utmost decrease of Distance 
without its disappearance.’ !? 


‘Utmost’ must be, according to my formulation, a term relative 
to person, object, medium and occasion. Certainly it is necessary 


% Bullough, op. cit., pp. 93-4. 
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that the artist should distance the experience that fires his imagina- 
tion, but the extent to which this needs to be done depends upon 
the nature and intensity of the experience and the sophistication 
of the artist and his audience. A minimal distance is generally 
assured by the very fact that the artist translates into a new 
medium, that, to use Langer’s term, he creates illusion. It is at 
any rate certain that some experience demands greater distancing 
by the artist than other kinds; terror more than awe, sexual 
passion more than affection, and so on. (Unless he is deliberately 
creating unsubtle horror stories or pornography, then he will 
decrease distance as far as his medium allows—though we should 
hardly call such crude productions ‘art’.) 

A simple experience that we have all enjoyed is often most 
effective when least distanced. A pastoral poem about sunrise, 
stuffed with conceits and highly distanced, has a limited appeal; 
it can be appreciated only by those versed in its conventions 
and allusions. The song ‘Oh, What a Beautiful Morning!’ distances 
what we have all felt on such a morning by putting into sound 
what is usually only a feeling of well-being and a stretch in front 
of a window. Strephon’s limbering-up at sunrise for the mid- 
summer ritual dances, accompanied only by vibrant chords like 
the twang of his own taut sinews was the most poetic and effective 
scene I have ever witnessed in the theatre. (Michael Tippett’s 
‘Midsummer Marriage’, beginning of Act 2; Pirmin Trecu as 
Strephon. ) 

In these examples it is safe to say that the most successful 
are the least ‘detached’ qua personal—but the personal experiences 
are common to all of us; we all enjoy a beautiful morning, and we 
do it spontaneously. Therefore the artist has no need to 
de-personalize his experience to any great extent; and if he 
distances for us, apart from translating into his chosen medium, 
the work becomes pretentious. 

Bullough’s statement that the artist can formulate an intensely 
personal experience artistically only on condition of a detachment 
from the experience qua personal must, I think, be coupled 
inseparably with his later statement 

‘What is most desirable both in appreciation and production 

is the utmost decrease of Distance without 

its disappearance.’ 
An artist’s success is established by his work, not by the precepts 
to which he conforms. 

A work of art or a dramatic character will be effective, ring 
true, and be credible within its context, only so long as a certain 
consistency is maintained. The consistency may derive from the 
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natural unity of the subject or from the mode of presentation; 
it reduces to consistency of distance on the part of the artist, 
interpretative artist, and audience. 

If inconsistency of distance occurs in the work of the artist 
it must be deliberate and for a purpose—as in mock-heroic verse. 
During a play the distance may be skilfully altered but it must 
never be lost. One remembers the horrible loss of distance in 
‘Peter Pan’—the moment when Peter says ‘Do you believe in 
fairies? . . . If you believe, clap your hands!’, the moment when 
most children would like to slink out of the theatre and not a 
few cry—not because Tinkerbell may die, but because the magic 
is gone. What, after all, should we feel like if Lear were to leave 
Cordelia, come to the front of the stage and say, ‘All the grown-ups 
who think that she loves me, shout “Yes” ’? 

One of the most persistent criticisms of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies has always been that the ‘comic’ scenes are inappropriate 
to tragedy, and that he would have done better to leave out ‘sops 
to the groundlings’. People who make this complaint are, in fact, 
largely condemning what seems to them to be inconsistency of 
distance. Although we may descry a serious purpose in these 
scenes, a forwarding, underlining or echo of the tragedy, yet it 
cannot be denied that they are differently distanced from the 
rest of the play. But Shakespeare, unlike Greek tragedians, is not 
writing against a cosmic background; he writes about people, and 
in a single play he shows life in the round. His ‘comic’ scenes in 
tragedy are, from this point of view, somewhat comparable with 
the Satyric play in a Greek tetralogy. But unlike them they do 
not lose the distance suitable to tragedy, they only vary the 
emotional pitch so that distance shall not be lost. 

Both artist and audience must continually alter their distance, 
just as the eye must constantly move and focus to enable us to 
see properly. Eliot’s ‘Murder in the Cathedral’ is a play which 
demands almost acrobatic changes of distance on the part of the 
audience—the sermon does demand ‘the utmost decrease of 
distance’ for the audience is the congregation to which Thomas is 
preaching; but this minimal distance is not appropriate to our 
relationship with Thomas and the Knights, nor even with the 
Chorus which is everyman. There is always a range within which 
consistent distances will lie. The ‘Porter scene’ in ‘Macbeth’ lies, 
I think, within the range; Peter Pan’s appeal to the audience is 
way outside it. 

A difficulty may seem to arise here. How can a work 
‘demand’ changes of distance on the part of the audience if there 
is no ‘correct’ distance? If every individual’s optimum distance is 
peculiar to him, does this not mean that anyone’s judgment of a 
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work of art and his approach to it are as good as anyone else’s? 
Common sense tells us that this is not so. I am not prepared to 
back my judgment of painting to the same extent as my judgment 
of poetry; some people’s optimum points for appreciation of a 
work of art fall below the level of aesthetic appreciation altogether, 
their best is just not good enough; and some judgments made in 
good faith are simply wrong. 

_ There is nothing suspect or esoteric about saying that some- 
thing can be wrong yet never absolutely correct—I can never 
give an absolutely correct rendering of z, but I can certainly give 
a wrong one; and in the same way I can never say that I have 
finally and completely understood ‘King Lear’ or ‘The Ancient 
Mariner’, but I can certainly fail to understand and appreciate 
them. (I can work out z to forty decimal places: I can say that 
‘King Lear’ and “The Ancient Mariner’ are disquisitions on the 
nature of love. I can stop at = 3.14: I can say that ‘King Lear’ 
and “The Ancient Mariner’ are stories about - - - -. I can also 
say that z is 99, or that ‘King Lear’ and “The Ancient Mariner’ 
are Restoration comedies, and I shall be utterly wrong in both 
instances.) Though I can no more exhaust the possibilities of a 
great work of art than I can ‘get’ z, yet it is perfectly sensible to 
speak of ‘the poem’, ‘the sonata’, and so on, and this entity I have 
called a conceptual form. 

When we appreciate a poem as a conceptual form we are 
contemplating the whole; all its parts are fused and our attention 
is not dissipated or side-tracked by them. Nevertheless it is 
probable, and in a sustained work I should say certain, that I 
shall not be sheerly contemplating throughout. I shall be aware 
of story, rhythm, argument, and so on, although I shall not think 
about them. Indeed I cannot hope finally to grasp the conceptual 
form of, say, ‘Paradise Lost’ unless I have kept in mind the story 
and the argument as I go along. The poem is neither a story nor 
an argument, but these elements do contribute to the poem, and 
to appreciate it aesthetically we must be aware of them, though 
not concentrated upon them apart from the poem. We cannot, 
in fact, hope to contemplate a complex work until we have put in 
some preliminary study and become familiar with its many facets. 

(Although I insist that good works of art are conceived as 
wholes, as conceptual forms, I am not prepared to go the whole 
hog and say that a work of art is by definition a conceptual form. 
We might well deny ‘Tamburlaine’ to be a conceptual form, for it 
is a very patchy drama; but we should not deny it to be a work of 
art, we certainly value it as poetry.) 

In addition to insisting that the aesthetic appreciation is 
possible when one is suitably, as distinct from ‘correctly’, dis- 
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tanced, I should like to make a further distinction. When an 
intelligent mature individual is suitably distanced he appreciates 
the work of art as a whole; this is, as it were, his ‘best’ optimum, 
but he is not capable of attaining it in relation to every work 
and all media. When he cannot grasp the conceptual form, the 
poem, he is not necessarily debarred from all aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, he may appreciate aspects of the work. Certainly aesthetic 
appreciation is not confined to the appreciation of conceptual 
form, to pure contemplation, nor even to this plus apprehension 
of Kant’s ‘adherent beauty’. If it were then children and probably 
most adults would never aesthetically appreciate any work of art. 
It is, I think, incontestable that children do find aesthetic enjoy- 
ment in adult works of art as well as in works specially created 
for them whose conceptual form they might be expected to 
apprehend. They can appreciate the poetry of “The Ancient 
Mariner’ without appreciating the poem except as narrative. 

Indeed one might say—in terms of the sliding scale (p. 164)— 
that a child’s optimum distance lies towards the left-hand side. 
Probably we naturally progress from the left towards the centre, 
though the original and final positions and rate of progress vary 
for each individual. There is, I think, no such general approach 
from the right-hand side. An individual might, I suppose, begin 
by studying poetry because he was interested in speech therapy 
or some such thing, and later come to value it for itself, but 
this would be exceptional. Still the Optimum point for many 
people will tend to the right of the scale, their aesthetic apprecia- 
tion has an intellectual rather than an emotional bias. 

Distancing on the part of the audience is fairly easy to 
understand. When we are looking at or hearing a work of art 
the fact that we know what we are doing normally ensures that 
distance does not disappear. We do not shout a warning to 
Gertrude when she picks up the goblet of poisoned wine (though 
children and unsophisticated audiences do tend to cheer the hero 
and boo the villain). 

The position of the interpretative artist is also relatively 
simple. The actor ‘is’ his réle as nearly as may be without losing 
sight of the play as a conceptual whole. The instrumentalist or 
singer performs with the whole work in mind, so far as_ his 
individual technical and creative preoccupation permits. The 
translator maintains the distance of the original as nearly as is 
possible in a different language. 

The creative artist has more choice; at any rate there is no 
external aesthetic compulsion to dictate his distance; the work 
does not exist until he has created it. A work inspired by 
personal experience has a certain internal compulsion; the poet is 
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writing primarily for himself, and his choice is between creation 
and silence rather than between creation of a highly- or little- 
distanced work. Although the artist is initially free to create as 
he will, the distance is ‘built into’ the conceptual form when it is 
conceived. It is only when he creates for a particular audience 
that the artist considers distance as a separate factor while he is 
in the process of creation, and here the compulsion is external 
and not an aesthetic dictate. 

‘What is both in appreciation and production most desirable 

is the utmost decrease of Distance without 

its disappearance.’ 
We can now amend part of this to—What in interpretation and 
appreciation is most desirable is to achieve and maintain the 
artist’s distance as nearly as possible. (I say ‘achieve’ because 
we may have to work to attain this most desirable distance; to 
analyze and then recreate for ourselves.) 

The distance most desirable in creation is far more difficult 
to determine. (I shall write here only of the artist qua artist— 
not of the artist qua poet-laureate, writer for children, for his 
co-religionists and so on; for in these cases he is consciously 
catering for an audience with special claims and demands.) The 
artist must distance the experience that fires his imagination or 
the theme of which he treats. The nature of this initial impulse 
combined with the individuality of the poet dictates the distance 
for each piece of creative work. His task is to make sharable his 
personal experiences and ideas in so far as he deems them to 
have significance and value for other people. He must distance so 
that their significance for human beings in general—not for 
himself in particular—is revealed. 

The obvious objection to make here is that there is no such 
thing as ‘human beings in general’. The possible readers of poetry 
are intelligent or stupid, simple or sophisticated; and in any case 
most people do not read poetry of any kind once they have left 
school. 

The poet, of course, knows this, but he is not trying to 
- recruit poetry-readers; he is aware that most people will not 
read his work and that many who do will gain nothing from it. 
But he is writing primarily for himself; once a particular poem 
is written he is a member of his own audience. Jf he can view 
his own work disinterestedly he is as good a judge of its merits 
as any other individual. The poem does not exist until it has been 
said (aloud or internally) or written in its entirety, and if it 
was conceived as a conceptual whole then it is born as such. The 
poet as a craftsman works at and polishes the poem, and when 
it is ready to be published it should no longer be a piece of his 
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private property. The poet is not even in a privileged position 
with regard to his poem when he is contemplating it. 

If the final product still only recalls to him the personal 
experience and/or the technical process of creation, then he has 
failed to satisfy himself, and the work invites others as well as 
its maker to wallow and/or criticise, not to enjoy. I think we 
may say that if the poet can contemplate his own poem then it is 
a suitably distanced work. We may say, in a Kantian way, that 
the poet’s judgment of his own work is subjective yet universally 
valid. 

I would amend Bullough’s assertion thus— 

What is most desirable is in production to create a conceptual 
form; in interpretation to present this conceptual form; and in 
appreciation to contemplate it. 

Conceptual form is discovered by the artist who contem- 
plates his experience and ideas. He embodies it in his work, then 
any reader, himself included, may rediscover it. 

‘The poet’s signature lies in the individuality of the poem 

not in the novelty of the symbols. Only when a thing signs 

to a poet does it become part of his symbolic vocabulary. 

Only assimilated material can be embodied by the poet. Given 

these things then the poem will have and retain the power 

to re-awaken an imaginative experience.’!* 

If we share the poet’s distancing capacity, if we ‘work on the 
same wavelength’, the conceptual form, ‘the poem’, may flash 
across to us; otherwise we must work to achieve it, analyze and 
then try to synthesize his creation. If we are capable of attaining 
a distance approximate to the artist’s own, if our optimum distance 
is akin to his, then we may do that most desirable thing—enjoy 
the work as a conceptual form. 

To use an analogy—the aim of the spectator must be to 
see a painting as the artist qua spectator sees it. To do this the 
short-sighted will come close, the long-sighted will stand back; the 
blind cannot succeed by any manoeuvre and will probably not 
bother to try. But for anyone who is not totally blind there is 
an optimum distance from which he can get his best possible 
view of the work. It may be that even at his optimum an individual 
cannot see the work as a whole, he may be able to enjoy only the 
colouring, or the craftsmanship which has produced some detail, 
but even this limited disinterested appreciation is for him 
aesthetic appreciation. It may even be that an artist has peculiar 
eyesight, and in this case most people will find his work odd and 
obscure or out of focus; but if the artist can see a conceptual 
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form there from his optimum distance, then it is probable that 
the spectacles of familiarity, study and the passage of time will 
enable many people to share his view. 


1. 


10. 


11. 


To summarize the points made in this account of distancing— 
Any mental state from the obscurest organic sensation to the 
most abstract intellectual operation may form the object of 
aesthetic appreciation, provided that it occurs within and on 
the level of the aesthetic consciousness. 

It occurs on this level when we, to use Alexander’s 
terminology, ‘live through’ rather than ‘witness’ it; when we 
enjoy it (fruor not gaudeo); when it is suitably distanced. 
Usually it is the beauty of the natural phenomenon, or the 
beauty revealed in the work of art, which captures our 
attention and forces us, if we are receptive, to view it on 
the level of aesthetic consciousness. 

Prejudice, stupidity, adherence to convention or habitual 
rejection of it, lack of imagination, the press of personal 
affairs, and so on, may render us unreceptive; that is, may 
make us distance the object inappropriately and so prevent 
its beauty from acting upon us. 

People who have a dual relation to the work of art or natural 
object do distance deliberately—critics, interpretative artists, 
scientists who deal with beautiful objects, and so on. 

Often the artist distances the phenomenon so that its beauty 
is able to penetrate barriers which would have come between 
us and the undistanced phenomenon. 

Distance is susceptible of degrees, the optimum distance for 
appreciating anything aesthetically varies with the person, 
medium, object and occasion. 

Aesthetic appreciation itself is susceptible of degrees and can 
occur within a certain range. 

An individual’s capacity for aesthetic appreciation is usually 
greater in respect of some media than others. 

When I judge something to be beautiful I am not obtruding 
myself into the judgment, but I am appreciating from my 
own unique distance. My judgment (even though it be 
universally valid if true) is yet the result of the object’s 
reacting with my personality, experience, knowledge and 
imagination. 

Aesthetic appreciation though distanced and disinterested is 
not detached. That is, no matter how many people’s 
judgments may agree they are still individuals judging objects 
beautiful, not Man (nor even men) recognizing Beauty. 


12 
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12. The wider and deeper our experience of all kinds—provided 
that we can utilize it on a contemplative plane—the greater 
is our appreciative and potential creative capacity likely to be. 

(One has to admit here though that it is sometimes the 
very limitation of experience which allows an artist to con- 
template life. This applies especially, perhaps, to women 
novelists in the past. Would the work of the Brontés have 
benefited if they had seen less of each other and more of the 
world? What would Jane Austen have written if her 
‘ignorance that was almost innocence’ had been remedied?) 

13. If a work of art is to be simple, to give the impression of 
spontaneity, and to have universal significance, then what is 
most desirable is in production to create a conceptual form; 
in interpretation to present this conceptual form; and in 
appreciation to contemplate it. 

14. A work of art qua work of art holds our attention, succeeds 
in sustaining its mood, and is ‘true’, only so long as a certain 
consistency of distance is maintained; not a ‘correct’ distance, 
but an appropriate range of distance. 


Granted my divergences from Bullough’s account of Psychical 
Distance, I agree with him that distance is one of the distinguishing 
features of the aesthetic consciousness, 


‘, . . Of that special mentality or outlook upon experience 


and life, which . . . leads in its most pregnant and most 
fully developed form, both appreciatively and productively, 
to art’!4 


and distancing seems to me to be the best account of artistic 
truth and of our varying ability to recognize it. 

I conclude that distancing is essential to aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of any kind and is an essential prerequisite and concomitant 
to the creation, interpretation and appreciation of any work of 
art; that it is, in fact, a universal aesthetic principle. 


University of Queensland. 


14 Bullough, op. cit., p. 118. 
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WORD AND OBJECT. By Willard Van Orman Quine. New York 
and London, The Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960, xv, 
294 pp. $5.50. 


(1) The courses in the philosophy of language which Professor 
Quine gave at Harvard after the war, and his lectures at Oxford 
and London, were stages in the development of this book, which 
is one of a series of studies in communication. Parts of it were 
presented as the Gavin David Young Lectures in Philosophy at 
the University of Adelaide in June, 1959, and parts as lectures at 
the University of Tokyo later in the same year. Those who are 
already acquainted with the contents of this book will welcome 
the opportunity to give it the careful study that is demanded by 
prose which, although (often) elegant and amusing, is sometimes 
condensed to the point of enigma. And those who are already 
acquainted with the work of Professor Quine will welcome a 
book in which theses for which he is already well known are 
developed and related. But as well as criticising modal logic and 
the notion of analyticity, discussing referential opacity and arguing 
for an extensional logic, Quine presents a new thesis which he 
calls the principle of indeterminacy of translation. It is this 
principle, together with Quine’s views on ontology, that gives unity 
to Word and Object, and makes it not just of technical interest as 
studies in semantics and logic, but of more general interest as the 
statement of a philosophical position. 

In this notice we will concern ourselves primarily with Quine’s 
new thesis, with his views on ontology, and with the way in which 
all this is related to his views about synonymy and analyticity. 
For convenience we will follow Quine in using “ontic” to mean 
“as to what there is”. A discussion of those parts of Word and 
Object which we mention in (6) but do not discuss, will be found 
in Mr. Geach’s review of this book.t Obviously we do not accept 
the view that these are among the most important parts of 
Word and Object. Because we have already met incompatible 
interpretations of parts of this text, as much as half of this notice 
(Sections 2 to 7, and 11) is given almost entirely to exposition, 
the remainder (8 to 10) being mainly critical. 

Although we do not accept some of the theses put forward 
in Word and Object, we have no hesitation in saying that the 


1 Philosophical Books, vol. II, No. 1, January, 1961, p. 14 et seq. 
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scope of this book, the boldness of its main contentions, and the 
ingenuity of its arguments, combine to make it exciting and 
important. 


(2) According to Quine, anyone who says, for example, “There 
are classes which have classes as their members”, is thereby 
committed to the existence of classes. Of the distinction between 
there being two senses of “there are” and there being only one, 
he can make no sense, but even if “there are” is ambiguous, the 
existential quantifier is not, for it is by stipulation a means of 
stating one’s ontic beliefs. He who declines to explain his view 
in terms of quantification thereby refuses to say what he takes 
himself to be talking about. 

Ontology is a part of science distinguished only by the 
breadth of its categories. Given that there are physical objects, 
it is the natural scientist who decides whether there are wombats 
or not, and given classes, it is the mathematician who discovers 
whether there are even prime numbers or not, but whether there 
are physical objects and classes or not is the concern of the 
philosopher. In both aim and method the philosopher is a 
scientist, for in attempting to formulate the simplest conceptual 
scheme adequate for the suitably regimented sciences he is con- 
cerned, in the most general way, with what the world is like, and 
his theories must, in the most indirect way, save the appearances. 
In order to find common ground, the parties to an ontic dispute 
may have to discuss the use of words: two philosophers may, for 
example, talk about the use of certain words rather than about 
the existence of attributes, and this gives philosophy a linguistic 
appearance. But this appearance is deceptive, for a shift to a 
meta-language is possible in any theory, and it is made necessary 
in philosophy only by extreme generality. 

Progress in the sciences is directed towards but not dependent 
upon the integration of established theories. Such integration may 
lead to any one of many equally satisfactory accounts of the 
world, each with its ontic theory, and there is no sense in asking 
which of these accounts is true, for “true” can be applied only 
within a theory. 


(3) The second chapter of Word and Object is a discussion of 
translation, one of the aims of which is to show “how much of 
language can be made sense of in terms of its stimulus con- 
ditions, and what scope this leaves for empirically unconditioned 
variation in one’s conceptual scheme” (p. 26). If we were to 
find a hitherto isolated tribe with whom we had nothing linguistic 
or cultural in common, the translation of their language would 
be peculiarly difficult. In fact, radical translation, as Quine calls 
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it, never has to be undertaken, but actual translation has been 
sufficiently like it often enough for linguists to have considered 
the matter. Radical translation must begin, not with words, but 
with those sentences that have a comparatively direct relation to 
stimulus conditions, and, in order to investigate rather than just 
listen, the linguist must frame and check hypotheses about native 
assent and dissent. 

Quine defines the stimulus meaning of a sentence for a person 
in terms of the class which has as its members the kinds of 
stimulation which would prompt the person’s assent to the 
sentence. In one place the stimulus meaning of a certain kind of 
sentence is said to be “the native’s total battery of present dis- 
positions to be prompted to assent . . . to the sentence” (p. 39). 
Since, for Quine, a stimulation is an event that produces changes 
in afferent nerves, while a disposition of the kind in question is a 
comparatively permanent neural condition, this one remark is 
incompatible with the repeated references to stimulus meanings as 
classes of kinds of stimulations, and must be discarded in favour 
of them. 

Occasion sentences (e.g. “John has hiccups”) are distin- 
guished from standing sentences (e.g. “salt is soluble in water’): 
“standing sentences contrast with occasion sentences in that the 
subject may repeat his old assent or dissent unprompted by 
current stimulation when we ask him again on later occasions, 
whereas an occasion sentence commands assent or dissent only 
as prompted all over again by current stimulation” (p. 36). 
Observation sentences are occasion sentences the stimulus meanings 
of which are not changed by collateral information. The kinds of 
stimulation which prompt a native, or a child, to say “Car” are 
increased when he learns that cars throw up dust on gravel roads. 
The stimulus meaning of “It’s blue” is sufficiently immune from 
the effect of collateral information for the sentence to be called an 

- observation sentence, but the stimulus meaning still changes for 
the man who learns that blue things look green in yellow light. 
Even closer to the complete immunity of the ideal observation 
sentence are such sentences as “It hurts”. 

Quine is now in a position to define intrasubjective stimulus 
synonymy as sameness of stimulus meaning for one speaker. Two 
sentences are socially stimulus synonymous if they are intra- 
subjectively stimulus synonymous for nearly everyone who speaks 
the language. He also defines a sentence as “stimulus analytic for 
a subject if he would assent to it, or nothing, after every 
stimulation . . .” (p. 55). ; Di eed 

Using the methods so far described, the linguist is able to 
translate observation sentences, although subsequent native 
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behaviour may of course lead him to amend his translations. He 
is also able to translate truth functional connectives, for a 
conjunction, for example, may be recognised as a compound of 
sentences to which the native is prepared to assent when and only 
when he is prepared to assent to each component. Stimulus 
analytic and stimulus contradictory sentences can be recognised, 
and occasion sentences can be found to be intrasubjectively 
stimulus synonymous, although they cannot be translated unless 
they are observational. In order to complete the radical translation 
of a language, the linguist, in addition to using these methods, 
must frame analytical hypotheses. “(He segments heard utterances 
into conveniently short recurrent parts, and thus compiles a list of 
native ‘words’. Various of these he hypothetically equates to 
English words and phrases . . .” (p. 68). What the linguist can 
observe cannot take him beyond results of the four kinds listed 
above, and consequently conformity to these results is the only 
empirical requirement that can be made of a set of analytical 
hypotheses. 

It is Quine’s contention that in the radical translation of any 
language there will be many sets of analytical hypotheses that 
fit all native dispositions to speech behaviour, and yet lead to 
incompatible translations of the countless non-observational sen- 
tences in the language. Suppose that, observing the circumstances 
in which a native says “Gavagai”, we write down “Rabbit” as a 
tentative translation. Confirmation of the stimulus synonymy of 
these occasion sentences does not establish that the terms 
“gavagai” and “rabbit” are synonymous or even co-extensive. 
Whether “gavagai” is to be taken to apply to rabbits, temporal 
stages of rabbits, integral parts of rabbits, or something even less 
obvious to us, can be settled only when we can ask questions like 
“Is this the same rabbit as that?”. Now this cannot be done 
until we have translated articles, pronouns, the identity predicate, 
and any other parts of speech that make up the native system of 
reference. And since translating these is part of what we do when 
we adopt a set of analytical hypotheses, there is more than one 
way of doing it. The question that we translated as “Is this (the 
same) (rabbit) as that?” might, on another set of analytical 
hypotheses, be translated as “Is this (a rabbit stage) (of the 
same series) as that?”, and both sets of hypotheses could fit the 
facts, for the change in the translation of “gavagai” is compen- 
sated for by the change in the translation of the identity expression. 
If the first set of analytical hypotheses is adopted, answers to our 
question, and others like it, will confirm that “gavagai” is used to 
refer to rabbits, but if the second set is adopted, the same answers 
to the same questions will confirm that “‘gavagai” is used to refer 
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to “rabbit stages”. Analytical hypotheses are to a certain extent 
wrongly so called, for although they are susceptible of empirical 
test in the ways already noted, there is no sense in our asking 
which one of a number of empirically satisfactory sets of analytical 
hypotheses we would be right in adopting, for there is nothing here 
for us to be right or wrong about. To sum up, the principle of 
indeterminacy of translation may be stated as follows: “manuals 
for translating one language into another can be set up in divergent 
ways, all compatible with the totality of speech dispositions, yet 
incompatible with one another” (p. 27) and there is no sense in 
asking which is the right manual (see p. 73). 

This discussion of a kind of translation that is never in fact 
undertaken is meant to reveal a feature of language which may 
be described more briefly. Suppose that we write down sentences 
of a certain language, say English, and next to each sentence we 
write the same or another English sentence. In this way we begin 
the incompletable task of mapping the language on to itself. 
Quine’s thesis is that it is theoretically possible to do this in such a 
way that countless sentences have as their correlates sentences 
which are not in any plausible sense their equivalents, and yet if 
a speaker were to use the correlate of each sentence instead of 
the sentence itself, the ways in which he is disposed to react 
verbally to non-verbal stimulation would be completely unchanged. 
Analogous to this, but lacking clear empirical sense, is the 
contention that two men could be alike in all their dispositions 
to verbal behaviour, and yet differ in that, related to any of 
countless sentences, the two men have in their minds qualitatively 
different ideas. Quine argues for indeterminacy by clearing up 
alleged confusions, such as a belief in the privileged position of 
the bilingual, that might prevent one from seeing that his thesis is 
a consequence of the fact that “sentences translatable outright, 
translatable by independent evidence of stimulatory occasions, 
are sparse and must woefully underdetermine the analytical 
hypotheses on which the translation of all further sentences 
depends” (p. 72). 

(4) Of two compatriot linguists working independently on the 
radical translation of a language, one of them might conclude that 
he and the native see the world in much the same way, as con- 
sisting of tables, chairs, huts and rabbits, while the other finds that 
the native speaks of rabbit-stages, and concludes that the native 
outlook is very different from his own. It follows from the 
Principle of Indeterminacy of Translation that there is no empirical 
way of deciding whether the native sees the world in one way 
rather than in the other. “I am not sure”, says Quine, “that it 
even makes sense to ask” about this, and later he describes 
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cultural contrasts that arise from differences in analytic hypotheses 
as beginning to be “threatened with meaninglessness” (p. 77). 
Again the point may be made without talking of radical trans- 
lation: is one of the linguists to suppose that the other sees the 
world as he does, or is he, by mapping his own language onto 
itself, to translate his compatriot’s remarks, in order to discover 
an outlook that may differ from his own? It appears that Quine, 
having argued that no conceivable test could establish a cultural 
difference of this sort, is inclined to go on to say that it is 
meaningless to talk of such contrasts, but that he does not argue 
this further point, since, for him, nothing turns on it. 

But not all cultural differences can be dealt with in this way. 
Men can distinguish a very large number of colours, and yet most 
languages have only about ten basic colour expressions. Thus, in 
any such language, short occasion sentences will be assented to 
upon the presentation of some colours, while much larger occasion 
sentences will be associated with others. A colour that is in the 
former position in one language may be in the latter in another. 
There might be a language in which there is a short occasion 
sentence to which a native assents on presentation of his half- 
brother or a pelican. Our translation of this sentence is the 
comparatively long “Half-brother or totem-associate”, while our 
short “Half-brother” is the translation of a very long native 
occasion sentence. “Such contrasts, between peoples’ . . . short- 
sentence partitionings of stimulations, are”, according to Quine, 
“genuine cultural contrasts objectively describable by reference to 
stimulus meanings” (p. 77). 


(5) It has been said that an explanation of analyticity and 
synonymy that would satisfy Quine would be hard to come by. 
In Word and Object, Quine claims to ask for no more than “a 
rough characterisation (of these concepts) in terms of dispositions 
to verbal behaviour” (p. 207), and much of his discussion of 
translation is meant to bear on the question of the possibility of 
such a characterisation. Taking his opponents’ examples as 
partially clarifying these and related concepts, he compares them 
with his own concepts of stimulus analyticity, stimulus synonymy 
and stimulus meaning. 

Applied to occasion sentences, intrasubjective stimulus 
synonymy approximates to sameness of meaning. But standing 
sentences are related to experience indirectly, and the kinds of 
stimulation that would prompt assent to such a sentence vary 
from one speaker to another. Thus the stimulus meaning of a 
standing sentence falls short of our intuitive notion of meaning, 
and stimulus synonymy is correspondingly inadequate. Since 
“socially stimulus analytic” applies to sentences to which nearly 
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every speaker of the language would assent after every stimulation 
if he would assent to anything at all, it applies not only to 
sentences that would normally be described as analytic, but also 
to these that would normally be said to convey information 
common to the whole community. Quine suspects “that no sys- 
tematic experimental sense is to be made of a distinction between 
usage due to meaning and usage due to generally shared collateral 
information” (p. 43). This being so, stimulus synonymy departs 
even more widely from our intuitive notion of synonymy when it 
is applied to terms, for here its application is dependent upon 
stimulus analyticity. 

Quine argues that the definition of synonymy formulated by 
Grice and Strawson amounts to no more than stimulus synonymy. 
He also maintains that in arguing that we cannot give up sentence 
synonymy as senseless without also giving up sentence significance, 
they commit the subtractive fallacy. Even if their argument were 
sound, it would be ineffective against Quine, who accepts that 
sentences cannot be “thought of as conveying meanings severally” 
(p. 79). A mistaken belief in sentence-significance is one of the 
factors that has prevented people from seeing the indeterminacy 
of translation, and, in arguing for this thesis, Quine is again 
accepting what Grice and Strawson take to be the unacceptable 
consequences of his rejection of synonymy. 

Quine has not proved that the distinction between analytic 
and synthetic statements that some philosophers have wanted to 
make cannot be made, but, in addition to arguing that no satis- 
factory account of this distinction has in fact been given, he has 
now stated that he would accept an account in terms of dis- 
positions to verbal behaviour. He has also shown that a great 
deal of work on his part has led only to analogous concepts, and 
he suspects that it is not possible to do better. 

(6) In Chapter Three, Quine, acknowledging the influence of 
the psychologist B. F. Skinner, discusses how children learn to 
use the referential apparatus of the English language, and thus 
master a conceptual scheme. Such deficiencies in this apparatus 
as vagueness, ambiguity and referential opacity are discussed, 
and moves that overcome these hindrances to communication are 
described (Ch. IV). These moves are the beginning of a regimen- 
tation of language (Ch. V) which leads to the simplification and 
clarification of our conceptual scheme. Ordinary language is such 
that a logic of it would be cumbersome and difficult to formulate. 
Consequently, instead of theorising in ordinary language, it is 
more economical to translate into, and work in terms of, a 
language which is ordinary except in its logical parts, which have 
been modified to facilitate deduction. How the former is to be 
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done without synonymy will be discussed in (8). If there are 
fewer kinds of construction and less obscurity in this language, 
then in moving into it we simplify and clarify our conceptual 
scheme, and if, but not only if, the language is, as Quine suggests 
it should be, one in which the only formal devices are predication, 
quantification and truth functional composition, then in putting a 
theory into it, we reveal the ontic import of that theory. Since 
the regimented language and the relevant parts of ordinary 
language differ only in their formal parts, and since the logical 
notation of a regimented language is introduced by means of 
ordinary language, in moving from the latter to the former we 
are in effect translating ordinary ordinary language expressions 
into unusually involved ordinary language expressions for which 
we have introduced abbreviations. These manoeuvres, of which 
the replacement of names by descriptions is an example, are of 
great technical interest, but here we can concern ourselves only 
with the more general features of Word and Object. 


(7) The ontic import of a theory is revealed by a suitable 
notation but not determined by it. Commitments as to what there 
is are incurred when certain words are used in certain ways. We 
are committed to the existence of physical objects because of the 
way in which physical object terms “interplay with the whole 
distinctively objectificatory apparatus of our language: articles 
and pronouns and idioms of identity, plurality and predica- 
tion . . .” (p. 236). Even though we do things for the sake of 
others, we are not committed to such objects as sakes, just 
because “sake” functions in our language only in very few of the 
ways in which a term does. When constructing theories we are, 
within limits, free to decide what expressions shall be granted 
termhood, and in this way we might, for example, commit our- 
selves to the existence of atoms and molecules but not to that 
of grams and centimetres. In Chapter VII, Quine discusses the 
sort of considerations that influence ontic decisions. We accept 
the reality of physical objects more readily than we do that of 
atoms, because typical sentences about the former are more closely 
associated with sensory stimulation than are typical sentences 
about the latter. It might be argued that by this criterion sense- 
data are even more acceptable than physical objects, but this 
advantage is counteracted by the fact that sense-data are less 
satisfactory from a theoretical point of view. It is maintained that 
“sense-data neither suffice to the exclusion of physical objects nor 
are needed in addition” (p. 236). On such grounds of utility for 
theory, classes, although not perfect, are preferred to attributes, 
and sentences are retained, while propositions are rejected together 
with sentence significance and sentence synonymy. Quine’s 
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position, which, as he admits, is only sketched, is physicalist as 
opposed to phenomenalist, and extensional as opposed to inten- 
sional (Ch. VI). Since, in this context, he uses the kinds of 
argument that are used by many philosophers, one may ask for 
his grounds for saying that ontology is a part of science. They 
are the beliefs, mentioned in (2), that the ontologist, in working 
out what there is, has to take at least as much account of 
scientific theories as of common sense beliefs, and that he has no 
methods that are not used in some branches of the sciences. 
Ontology is only a degree wider in scope and a step further from 
observation than the most general and abstract parts of physics. 
(8) We have already noted (6) the need to reconcile Quine’s 
views on synonymy with his plan to facilitate theorising by 
replacing ordinary language sentences by those of a regimented 
language. According to him, to replace the ordinary language 
sentence S by the regimented sentence S’ is not to claim that the 
two are synonymous. Indeed we may be making the replacement 
just because S is ambiguous and S’ is not. “The real point is 
simply that the speaker (i.e. the person who replaces S by S’) is 
the one to judge whether the substitution of S’ for S in the present 
context will forward his present or evolving program to his 
satisfaction” (p. 160). Quine goes on to say that, among para- 
phrases of this kind, there are some that are satisfactory for the 
majority of plausible purposes, and that in these cases S and S’ 
may be described as synonymous, provided that this description 
“is recognised as a vague one and a matter of degree” (p. 161). 
S’ may be expanded mechanically into an unusually involved 
ordinary language sentence S" (6) and “S’ might . . . naturally 
enough be spoken of as synonymous with the sentence S’” 
(p. 160). Understanding Quine is made difficult by the fact that in 
addition to saying that some pairs of sentences may be said to 
be synonymous, and that no two sentences are absolutely 
synonymous (p. 161), he also says: “Synonymy, for sentences 
generally, is not a notion that we can readily make adequate 
sense of” (p. 159). His view seems to be that we have a working 
notion of synonymy which enables us to speak of expressions as 
being more or less synonymous, or in some cases, more loosely, 
just as being synonymous, but that no satisfactory account of 
this notion has ever been given. 

On Quine’s account of paraphrase, any sentence may be a 
paraphrase of any other, since he who replaces the one by the 
other may wrongly judge that the replacement will satisfactorily 
forward his programme. If we say S' is a paraphrase of S if and 
only if the substitution of S’ for S in a certain context does or 
would forward a certain programme, it is still the case that for 
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any two sentences S and S’, there is a programme with reference 
to which S’ is a paraphrase of S. To say that one sentence is a 
paraphrase of another is not to say much until contexts and 
programmes are specified. If we are teaching zoology, “A cow 
is a mammal” might be better as an early example than “A whale 
is a mammal”; if we plan to scare somebody we might do better 
with “There’s a snake under the table” than with “There’s a 
mouse under the table”, and “John is a man who never married” 
could be better than “John is a bachelor” if our programme 
was the putting of prose into verse. It is of course clear that 
in this context Quine is not interested in the linguistic moves that 
we might make in order to amuse, frighten, or instruct people. 
“Among the useful steps of paraphrase”, he writes, “there are 
some . .. that prove pretty regularly to work out all right, 
whatever plausible purposes the inquiry at hand may have” 
(p. 161). In these cases, we are told, one may speak non- 
technically and vaguely of comparative synonymy. It is reasonable 
to assume, first, that anyone who has got this far in Word and 
Object will understand what sort of purposes Quine has in mind 
here, although he does not give a detailed account of them, and 
secondly that Quine could characterise these plausible purposes 
if only by describing those purposes and contexts which, like the 
ones mentioned above, he would wish to exclude. 


We will now outline a way in which some of the concepts 
that Quine rejects may be introduced by means of notions that 
he accepts. Let us note first that although the paraphrase of an 
ordinary language sentence may be a sentence in a regimented 
language, it need not be. Paraphrase is a way of avoiding trouble 
within ordinary language as well as a way of avoiding ordinary 
language. Using the notion of “forwarding a programme”, we 
will say that sentences S. and S; are interchangeable with reference 
to a programme p and in a context c, if and only if the following 
conditions are satisfied: there is a sentence S,, such that the 
replacement of S, by S. in c forwards p; the replacement of S, 
by Ss in c does not forward p, and the replacement of S3 by 
S2 in c does not forward p. We now say that two sentences are 
synonymous if and only if they are interchangeable in any but 
certain specified kinds of context and with reference to any 
but certain specified kinds of programme. Here we assume, first, 
that from our working notion of synonymy, we know roughly 
the sort of programmes (e.g. versifying, summarising) and the 
sort of contexts, that would have to be excluded, although we 
do not at present give a precise description of them, and secondly 
that such descriptions might be worked out. It may be the case 
that we could never be sure that this second task had been 
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completed, but this is due not to any peculiarities of the concept 
of synonymy, but to the nature of ordinary language. 

Our contention is that this notion of sentence synonymy is 
no less satisfactory, and no more difficult to make adequate sense 
of, than the notion of paraphrase without which Quine cannot 
talk of putting theories into a regimented language. Furthermore, 
analyticity and term synonymy with reference to a given set of 
analytical hypotheses may be defined in terms of sentence 
synonymy and Quine’s notion of logical truth. 


(9) In the last section, analyticity and synonymy were described 
as “some of the concepts that Quine rejects”. This must now 
be qualified. Having listed the idioms and constructions that are 
to disappear when ordinary language is regimented, Quine goes 
on to say “that the idioms thus renounced are (not) supposed to 
be unneeded in the market-place or in the laboratory” (p. 228). 
In other places he admits that intentional idioms are not practically 
dispensable (p. 221), and he draws attention to the way in 
which he persists in using the word “meaning” long after he 
has disposed of the concept (p. 210). “What is involved here”, 
he says, “is simply a grading of austerity” (p. 210). When a 
theory is established, it is to our advantage, from a practical 
and a theoretical point of view, to tidy it up by working out a 
rigorous and economical statement of it. In doing this, we protect 
the explanatory force of the theory by avoiding, as far as we 
can, any concepts that have defied explication. If, for example, we 
are unable to say what a proposition is, then we try to manage 
without this notion, just because there will be a consequent 
obscurity in any theory in which it is used. This is not to say that 
such notions are not acceptable in more casual contexts. 

If, in a regimented theory, propositions are not admitted as 
values of variables of quantification, then, even though in working 
out the theory we may have talked of propositions, this notion 
is not needed in the theory, and in accepting the theory we are 
not committed to the existence of propositions. Nor are we 
committed by heuristic devices: in teaching the theory of the 
structure of the atom, we may begin by describing electrons as 
particles in orbit about atomic nuclei, although according to the 
theory which we accept and are teaching, there are no such 
particles. We have already noted (2) the contention that progress 
in the sciences is directed towards the integration of established 
theories, and here we may add that even if recalcitrant idioms 
can be excluded from particular theories, it does not follow that 
they can be excluded from “the fundamental conceptual scheme 
of science and commonsense” (p. 276) with which, according to 
Quine, the philosopher is ideally concerned. It is perhaps obvious 
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that any idiom, construction or concept that is indispensable in 
some context or other, will have to appear in any over-all picture 
of things, if only as an unsolved problem. 


We will not at present argue for the indispensability of 
synonymy, but we will contend that this notion is not as readily 
disposed of as Quine suggests. Putting forward arguments, often 
in ordinary language, is a fairly common human activity, and 
arguments are frequently judged to be valid or invalid. This 
activity and these judgments will have to be taken account of by 
anyone who is concerned with “the fundamental conceptual scheme 
of science and commonsense” (p. 276). Now it is possible to 
show that an argument is invalid by re-interpreting the terms in it 
so that the premises come out true and the conclusion false, but 
mechanical tests are preferable when available, and methods other 
than re-interpretation are needed to show that an argument is 
valid. Often, when we wish to assess an argument, we use 
methods described in such books as Quine’s Methods of Logic, 
and the first step is the translation into the language of truth- 
functions and quantifiers of the sentences of which the argument 
in question consists. Here we cannot discuss the adequacy of 
various logical systems, nor will we argue that an exact translation 
from ordinary to regimented language is always possible, but we 
do contend that what is to be aimed at in this context is 
synonymy, and that the type of paraphrase described in (8) will 
not do. The reason for this is that if, in assessing an argument, 
we have to replace the sentences in it in a way that will, as far 
as we can judge, forward the programme of the man who advanced 
the argument, then on the plausible assumption that he intended 
to argue validly, any paraphrase that makes his argument invalid 
is to be rejected, and consequently we can never, in his absence, 
conclude that his argument was invalid. What we actually do is 
replace each sentence in the argument by a regimented one that is 
synonymous with it or very nearly so, and then, if possible, test 
the argument. If, in the presence of the person who advanced 
the argument, we conclude that it is invalid, he may agree and 
admit that he made a mistake, or he may disagree. In the latter 
case, he may contend that we were wrong in replacing the sentence 
S, of his argument by S2, and that we should have replaced it 
by S3, in which case the argument would have turned out to be 
valid. The point now is that we can and do distinguish between 
the case in which we come to accept that, in the relevant context, S, 
is synonymous with S;, and the case in which, because S, and S3 
are not synonymous, to replace one by the other is to change the 
argument. In the first case we would say, after he had drawn our 
attention to the context, that the argument was valid after all, 
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while in the second we would say that in replacing S, by S3 he 
replaced an invalid argument by a valid one. We grant that 
ordinary English might be very different, and that the methods of 
logic might be other than those described in Methods of Logic, 
but, things being as they are, our contention is that in order to 
give an account of the way in which we talk about the validity 
and invalidity of arguments, we need the notion of sentence 
synonymy. 
(10) In opposition to what we have just said, Quine maintains 
that “we cannot paraphrase our opponent’s sentences . . . for 
him and convict him of the consequences” (p. 242). Thus if we 
say that any part of Word and Object is inconsistent, we show 
only that we have misinterpreted it. We will content ourselves with 
the observation that certain parts of this book appear to require 
interpretation, and that we have failed to find a consistent one. 
Quine talks of the possibility of empirically unconditioned 
variations in conceptual schemes, and claims that indeterminacy 
of translation reveals the extent of such possible variations. Let 
us call whatever it is that might vary here, s-beliefs. In the 
passages quoted at the beginning of (4), and elsewhere, Quine 
appears to be saying that the natives have s-beliefs and so do we, 
but, although we can describe our own s-beliefs, we cannot 
sensibly ask whether the s-beliefs of the natives are the same as 
ours or not. This interpretation is supported by the remark that 
“The indeterminacy of translation invests even the question what 
objects to construe a term as true of. Studies of the semantics 
of reference consequently turn out to make sense only when 
directed upon substantially our language, from within” (p. ix). 
We cannot ask whether the natives have the same s-beliefs 
as we have because, if two linguists, having adopted different sets 
of analytical hypotheses, disagreed about this, there could be no 
conceivable way of showing that one of them was right, or that 
one of them was wrong. But if, ignoring difficulties about private 
languages, we follow Quine in saying that in talking to a com- 
patriot, we do, but might not, use homophonic translation—this 
being a degenerate case of translation in which each sentence is 
replaced by itself—then we may argue as follows. Let us divide 
English-speaking people into two groups. Suppose that, by the 
sort of mapping described at the end of (3), a member of Group 
One constructs two empirically satisfactory manuals for translating 
the utterances of members of Group Two. He finds that, according 
to one manual, the s-beliefs of members of Group Two are the 
same as those of members of Group One, but that, according to 
the other, the two groups have different s-beliefs. Since each 
manual consists of a set of empirically satisfactory analytical 
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hypotheses, there is no conceivable way of showing that the two 
groups have the same s-beliefs or that they have different ones. 
Now we might talk in the same way of dividing into two groups 
any people who have a language in common, and, for all we 
have said or need say, any two persons who speak the same 
language could be in the same group or in different ones. Conse- 
quently we conclude that it does not make sense to ask of any 
two persons whether their s-beliefs are the same or different. It is 
now far from clear that it makes sense to talk of s-beliefs at all. 

When dealing with natives, we have to translate in order to 
communicate with them. But according to Quine, we have to 
translate when dealing with compatriots too, although in this case 
translation is usually homophonic. One way of translating the 
native language might be more convenient than other empirically 
satisfactory ways, but there would be no sense in asking which 
was the right way to translate, and similarly, although homophonic 
translation is the most convenient way of dealing with the utter- 
ances of compatriots, there is no sense in asking if it is the right 
way. Translating the remarks of compatriots other than homo- 
phonically would be pointless, but looking for another way of 
translating a native language when we already have a satisfactory 
way of doing it would also be pointless. It might be objected that 
this talk of translation as between compatriots is confused, and 
with this we would agree. At present we wish to argue only that if 
it is maintained that translation is always necessary, although 
sometimes homophonic, then there are no studies that “make 
sense only when directed upon substantially our language from 
within” (p. ix) although Quine claims that all but the first two 
chapters of Word and Object are devoted to such studies. 

If we give up the notion of homophonic or any other sort 
of intra-linguistic translation, and accept that because of the 
indeterminacy of translation some studies do make sense only 
when directed upon a language from within, we may argue as 
follows. If L is the language of a tribe with whom we have 
nothing linguistic or cultural in common, there are things that 
can be said in English about English, that cannot significantly be 
said in English about L. Therefore, even if we cannot significantly 
speak in English of sentences in L as being or not being analytic, 
it does not follow from this that we cannot significantly describe 
English sentences in this way. In other words, even if, in dealing 
with a radically foreign language, we cannot get beyond stimulus 
synonymy and stimulus analyticity, it does not follow that we are 
similarly restricted in dealing with our own language. 

Some of Quine’s remarks are incompatible with the conten- 
tion that we cannot significantly compare native s-beliefs with our 
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own, and thus with the principle of indeterminacy of translation. 
In connection with analytical hypotheses, he writes: “the more 
absurd or exotic the beliefs imputed to a people, the more 
suspicious we are entitled to be of the translations; the myth of 
the prelogical people marks only the extreme” (p. 69). But this 
is to say that it is unlikely that native s-beliefs are of a kind 
that we describe as absurd or exotic, and that because of this 
it is unlikely that any of certain sets of analytical hypotheses is 
the right one. If the indeterminacy thesis is to be retained, then 
it must be admitted that, although some native beliefs may be 
absurd or exotic, their s-beliefs cannot be described in this or in 
any other way. Consequently, as Quine elsewhere implies, our 
justification for the rejection of a set of analytical hypotheses that 
represents the native as regularly assenting to statements of the 
form “p and not-p” cannot be that we would otherwise impute to 
the native the most absurd or exotic of s-beliefs. 

If native s-beliefs cannot be described even as being the 
same as or different from our own, then it is hard to see what we 
are doing when we describe our own s-beliefs, since we cannot 
be contrasting them with s-beliefs that are different from them. 
Perhaps we are contrasting our s-beliefs (B1) with s-beliefs that 
we might have had (B2). If this is what we are doing, we 
must be able to say how we know that our s-beliefs are B1 and 
not B2. But if we can do this, then we can describe what it would 
be like to discover that a native people had s-beliefs different 
from ours. More picturesquely, suppose we found on another 
planet a people who were like us even to the finest points of 
written language. If we have any reasons for saying that our own 
s-beliefs are B1, then we would have the same reasons for saying 
that their beliefs are Bl. Thus if native s-beliefs cannot be 
described, our own cannot be described either, and once again 
we conclude that it is not easy to see that it makes sense to talk 
of s-beliefs at all. 

It is our opinion that Quine is correct in maintaining that 
radical translation is systematically indeterminate, but that he is 
wrong in suggesting that because of this it is in principle impos- 
sible for us to know things that a native can know about the 
common native outlook. 

(11) Those differences that Quine describes as genuine cultural 
contrasts (4) remain, and consequently the above objections do 
not rule out the possibility of different peoples having different 
“fundamental conceptual schemes of science and common sense” 
(p. 276). From the contention that we are “able to speak of the 
truth of a sentence only within a more inclusive theory” (p. 75), 
it follows that we cannot speak of the truth of a fundamental 
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conceptual scheme, and this Quine accepts. If studies of the 
semantics of reference are necessarily parochial, then we can 
never say of two fundamental conceptual schemes that they are 
qualitatively the same, although we can say that they are different, 
but if the objections in (10) can be sustained, then it is possible 
to speak of such schemes as being either the same or different. 
In either case, the philosopher, who works within such a scheme, 
is at no disadvantage, for discussion is always possible within a 
scheme, and beyond this the possibility of disagreements and the 
possibility of resolving them are on the same footing. 
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REVIEW 


SEMANTIC ANALysIs. By Paul Ziff. Ithaca, New York, Cornell 
University Press. 1960. x, 255 p. 55s. (Australian). 


The skeleton of Professor Ziff’s argument resembles in its 
outline that of a fish: the backbone supports a large set of 
parallel but unconnected appendages. This resemblance is inten- 
sified by the sub-division of chapters into numbered entries 
rather like those of a Wittgensteinian diarist. For while it is 
Ziff’s chief aim to supply a method for deciding upon the meaning 
of linguistic elements, and to illustrate the method by answering 
such questions as ‘What does the word “good” mean in English?’, 
the shift from one entry to its successor often corresponds to a 
gap in the exposition of the argument. These gaps appear in an 
already gnomic—though often entertaining—prose, so that the 
book is most easily dealt with if the last chapter (‘The Word 
“Good” ’) is read first, since contrary, perhaps, to theory, it can 
stand on its own. The other chapters should then be read twice— 
twice because knowing the output helps the reader to follow the 
input, though this procedure may not completely relieve his 
difficulties. 

The method that the author wishes to use for determining 
the meaning of a morphological element in English has three 
steps. The first step consists in drawing up the largest practical 
list of utterances in which the element occurs. This list usually 
forms a part—or sample—of the element’s distributive set pro- 
vided that the items on the list are ‘syntactically nondeviant whole 
utterances’. The distributive set for ‘good’ includes utterances 
like (1) ‘She is a good woman’, (2) “That was a good shot’, (3) 
‘What good is he?’. But a second kind of list is needed as well, 
and this list is part of the contrastive set of the element, i.e. the 
set of utterances in which the element may occur competitively 
with, or in contrast to, other elements. ‘She is a happy woman’, 
‘That was a lucky shot’, ‘What use is he?’ are examples which 
contrast with (1), (2) and (3) respectively. Step number two 
in the procedure consists in discovering the relevant semantic 
differences (as against syntactic differences) between the relevant 
utterances of the distributive set on the one hand and those of 
the contrastive set on the other. To do this is to determine which 
conditions are associated with a given utterance of the distributive 
set and not with the competing utterances of the contrastive set. 
Thus, says Ziff, one condition associated with “That is a tiger’ 
and not with ‘That is a lion’ is that of being striped. The same 
difference holds in the case of ‘I want a tiger’ and ‘I want a lion’. 
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By working through a series of such competing utterances we 
come to the third step. In it we attempt to characterize, for the 
element in question, the relevant differences between the two sets, 
that is, to distinguish a set of conditions associated only with 
utterances of the distributive set. In any but the simplest examples, 
this general characterization will be the result of suggesting 
various empirical hypotheses about the differences between com- 
peting members of the two sets. These hypotheses will be tested 
by finding out whether they explain—or fail to explain—the 
differences in distribution of the relevant linguistic elements. The 
upshot of this procedure is something like a dictionary entry, and 
like all such entries it is open to correction. Ziff remarks, for 
example, that the definition of ‘inspect’ given in the S.O.E.D. 
(‘to look carefully into’) is mistaken, for we can imspect care- 
lessly. And what his remark brings out is his appeal in this case 
to majority usage, a usage which the dictionary misreports but 
may eventually alter. 

Now, clearly, the discovery of the conditions in which a 
morphological element has meaning depends upon a prior dis- 
covery, that of the semantic regularities associated with the 
utterances in which the element occurs. A statement of a semantic 
regularity is ‘a statement of a correlation between a type of event 
and a type of state of affairs’, e.g. ‘if “Pass the salt!” is uttered 
then generally salt is present’; or the regularity correlates two 
types of events, as in ‘If “Hello!” is uttered then generally one 
person is greeting one or more others’; and so forth. Ziff uses 
the term ‘projections’ to refer to those utterances for which no 
relevant regularities can be stated, utterances that by virtue of 
their novelty or rareness in the language (‘There is a purple 
Gila monster on my lap’) or context-free character (‘George K. 
crossed the Hudson at 2 a.m. on October 20, 1943’) or references 
to the remote in space and time (‘Caesar crossed the Rubicon’) 
cannot be correlated with conditions that are generally satisfied. 
Instead, a projection correlates an utterance with certain con- 
ditions that are satisfied in a ‘standard case’, e.g. the condition 
that there is in fact a purple Gila monster on someone’s lap is a 
standard case for the utterance “There is a purple Gila monster 
on my lap’. Projections obtain their significance from the opera- 
tion of the ‘principle of composition’. This, says Ziff, is the 
principle which allows us to make and understand novel utterances 
because of our familiarity with their syntactic structure. Given 
two ‘syntactically nondeviant whole utterance types’ U, and U;, 
and two utterance types W,; and W, which state the relevant 
semantic conditions that are correlated with U; and U,, then the 
principle is ‘that the structural similarity between W, and W, be 
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a reflection of the structural similarity between U,; and U,’, where 
the latter two utterances have the former two as their exclusive 
correlates. One example given by Ziff is: ‘The cat is on the mat’ 
(U;) may be paired with ‘A philosophico-grammatical discussion 
is under way’ (Wi), where W; represents the particular set of 
conditions under which U; is uttered. Then if ‘The dog is on 
the mat’ (U;) is similarly paired with ‘Some canine is on some 
mat’ (W;), the principle of composition requires that the structural 
similarity between U; and U;, be reflected in a similarity between 
W;, and W;. Since this is lacking here—for U; and W, are taken to 
be structurally dissimilar—it is simpler to pair ‘Some feline is on 
some mat’ (W,) with Uj. 

____An obvious difficulty with this account of ‘semantic correlates’ 
lies in our knowing how to apply the principle of composition. 
The phrase ‘reflection of structural similarity’ offers little aid to 
anyone who wishes to make use of the principle in a given case. 
Ziff resolutely emphasizes this point, saying that he can only 
indicate in a vague way what is to be included under the title 
‘structural similarity’ and that he can certainly provide no measure 
of the relationship. The linguist’s lack of ability to provide a 
general characterization, however, does not seem to prevent him 
(in the person of Ziff) from coping with particular cases. It seems 
only to result in his not being able to supply a useful criterion 
to non-linguists. The difference, for example, between ‘the orange 
flower’ and ‘the orange grower’ is said by Ziff to be one of 
structure, since ‘er’ is a morphemic segment of ‘grower’ and not 
of ‘flower’. Hence there is a change in the meaning of ‘orange’ 
from one phrase to the other. 

Nevertheless, it should be clear that the notion of semantic 
regularities or projections offers no new criterion for determining, 
in any given case, whether a sentence is a significant one. For 
example, if ‘Witchgren’ is the name of a cyclone does it make 
sense to claim that Witchgren is on the mat? Both regularities 
and projections are defined in terms of the satisfaction of those 
conditions required for the utterance in question to be made, e.g. 
if the present utterance is not to deviate from a regularity ‘there 
must be something named “Witchgren” that is being referred to 
by the speaker and there must be some situationally determined 
particular mat that the speaker is making reference to’ (p. 116). 
But must not the required conditions also include one to the 
effect that Witchgren be the sort of thing that can be on a mat? 
If so, then determining the relevant conditions for making the 
utterance will either be identical with, or include, the stating of 
the conditions under which the utterance will be significant. And 
how will the notion of semantic regularity (or the principle of 
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composition) help us to decide, for example, whether a cyclone 
can be on a mat? How close does the resemblance to “The cat, 
Witchgren, was on the mat’ have to be in order for us to admit 
the new utterance about Witchgren, the cyclone? It is at this very 
point that Ziff’s principle does no more than loosely characterize 
what we already know from our daily practice. 

What these cases illustrate is that the method proposed by 
the author for establishing the meaning or significance of linguistic 
elements (in English) is that of the linguist. Its treatment of 
meaning in terms of the freedom of occurrence shown, with 
respect to each other, by certain parts of an utterance is taken 
from such sources as Zellig Harris’s Methods in Structural 
Linguistics. The method is not one that could be practised by a 
philosopher unless he were willing to learn enough linguistics to 
be able to make a phonemic and morphemic analysis of his 
language. And it is not one that would be learnt by a philosopher 
in his professional capacity if he were not convinced that the 
method somehow strengthened his hand. Ziff’s task, then, is to 
show us that it does. But consider some of the results of its 
application. 

Ziff begins his discussion of proper names by saying that 
they are ‘generally not words’; but the force of this remark 
remains largely unfelt because he has not, in his own phrase, 
‘tried to say or even to indicate exactly what a word is’. He 
says that he uses ‘ “word” in an ordinary way’, yet what way is 
this? We can hardly rely on dictionaries if we bear in mind their 
corrigibility—nor can we be sure that Ziff is appealing to some- 
thing called ‘ordinary speech’ or ‘everyday discourse’ since he 
elsewhere criticizes such appeals on two grounds: (1) they are 
irrelevant in the case of technical terms, (2) they neglect the 
fact that ordinary discourse often contains deviations from 
semantic regularities, e.g. irony. And even if we find these points 
not very persuasive—who, after all, do they affect?—it is still 
not clear that Ziff wishes to make the appeal or that it would 
help him were he to do so. For what is unusual about instances 
like ‘The last word to cross his lips was her name—Lola’? 

Ziff also denies that proper names ordinarily have either 
meaning or a meaning in English. He asserts that they do have 
a connotation, ‘that a proper name connotes what is, as it were, 
noted with the name by the hearer’, e.g. ‘The Australian War 
Memorial’ connotes a Canberra building. He goes on to say that 
a proper name like ‘Witchgren’ has meaning in English if (1) 
‘Witchgren is on the mat’ and (2) ‘A particular tomcat is on the 
mat’ can be paired according to the principle of composition. 
Now one argument advanced by the author against this pairing 
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is that if there were another tomcat Glywellyn then (3) ‘Glywellyn 
is on the mat’ could be paired with the same utterance (2). 
Hence the pairings cannot be correct, i.e. (2) cannot be the 
meaning of (1) since (2) and (3) may differ in truth value. 
Still, it is by no means clear that the principle has been violated 
in this case. The author earlier says (pp. 65-66) that the principle 
‘does not preclude pairing one and the same utterance (or 
utterance part) with structurally dissimilar utterances’. Otherwise, 
he says, we should rule out informative examples like ‘The dog 
is on the mat’ and ‘Some canine is on some mat’, for both of 
these are paired with ‘Some canine is on some mat’. In what 
way, then, does this argument show that the principle of com- 
position has been violated in the case of Glywellyn? The point 
of this argument concerns a difference in truth values, not a 
violation of the principle. And even if such a violation were 
shown—as it is in fact by an additional argument—what could 
this way of putting the matter add to common knowledge? We 
do not need the principle in order to understand the deficiencies 
of the proposed analysis. Nor do we need it in order to account 
for these deficiencies: after all, the objections to ascribing a sense 
to proper names are well known, and rewriting these objections 
as infringements of a vague principle does not alter their character. 

A large number of Ziff’s arguments display this same kind 
of curiously idle motion. He maintains, for instance, that ‘Nothing 
is both red and green all over’ has a common interpretation 
which is synthetic and false, since a ball may be striped with red 
and green. He even discusses the question why the statement has 
been falsely thought to be analytic, as though he did not realize 
that the philosophical problem at issue has always concerned 
the quite different statement: ‘Nothing is red all over and green 
all over at the same time’. Similarly, he argues that only words 
and phrases can be said, in general, to have a meaning. Utterances 
and sentences have a significance. This claim about English words 
may well be true. But what is the significance of a sentence? 
No clue is given; and the situation is made more obscure by the 
author’s earlier comment that he cannot say ‘what counts as a 
single sentence’. Again, the criterion of salva veritate is attacked 
as futile for determining whether two words differ in meaning, 
futile because it cannot even tell us if ‘two occurrences of the 
same word differ in meaning’, e.g. ‘division’ in “The division is 
incorrect’ and ‘The division is happy’. The reason, however, 
why the criterion cannot be taken seriously is that its application 
requires the knowledge which it is supposed to establish. What is 
the point, then, of exposing a secondary defect in an abandoned 


position? 
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The chief illustration of the results to be obtained from Ziff’s 
procedure is in his extended treatment of the word ‘good’. After 
a detailed and interesting discussion of some one hundred and 
fifty utterances containing this word, Ziff concludes that ‘good’ 
in English means ‘answering to certain interests’, The interests 
relevant in each case are shown either by the expression modifying 
—or modified by—‘good’ or by the context. However, it is by 
no means shown that the notion of good is not written into this 
definition. Does not ‘answers to’ here simply mean ‘good for’? 
If ‘a good theatre seat’ means ‘a theatre seat that answers to 
certain interests’, how does this differ from ‘a theatre seat that 
is good for certain interests’? The author has not indicated how 
they differ. If they do not, then the proposed definition sheds no 
light on any philosophical problem. 

On the other hand, it is one of the desirable features of the 
last chapter, as of the entire book, that we are shown, though not 
perhaps intentionally, how minor a rdle the search for dictionary 
entries plays in philosophical work. On the evidence of the present 
volume it is an empirical task for linguists. No philosopher will 
be the worse for seeing how the task is done, but equally, this 
volume is not likely to convince him that he should do it for 
himself. That is, the author has not really succeeded in showing 
how adoption of his procedure answers to certain of the 
philosopher’s interests. 


ROBERT BROWN. 
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EHRLICH’S SOCIOLOGY OF LAW! 
By P. H. PARTRIDGE 


At the beginning of Part III of The Province and Function 
of Law, Stone briefly discusses the provenance of the sociology 
of law. He refers to the view that there cannot be a sociology of 
law, distinct from other branches of sociology or from other 
social sciences, for the reason that law enters into virtually every 
sort of institution, or is an ingredient in every form and department 
of social organisation. Because of the omnipresence of law, it is 
argued, no separate science of law can exist; any sociological study 
of law must be absorbed into : 


“an established science called either political science or 
sociology or by some other name. Legal institutions and 
processes are not sui generis; they are like other institutions 
and processes .. .” 


Thus, since every institution or association is regulated by norms 
and rules which make them what they are, any social scientist who 
specialises in the study of a particular type of association is 
engaged in the study of law, or of law-like norms and rules. He 


1 Eugen Ehrlich was born in 1862 and died in 1922. He was trained in 
Vienna, and spent the whole of his professional life as teacher of Roman Law 
in the University of Czernowitz in Bukowina. The Fundamental Principles of 
the Sociology of Law was published in 1913 and translated into English in 1936. 
Freie Rechtsfindung und freie Rechtswissenschaft (1903) is translated in part 
in vol. [IX of the Modern Legal Philosophy Series. Ehrlich was a member of 
the “free finding of law” movement, but I have not touched on this aspect of 
his work in this paper, although it influences some of the argument in the 
Fundamental Principles. Other major works, including Die Juristische Logik 
(1918), do not appear to have been translated. There are two articles by him 
in the Harvard Law Review: Montesquieu and Sociological Jurisprudence (vol. 
29, 1916), and The Sociology of Law (vol. 36, 1922—a swift summary of the 
argument of his book). Pound supplies an introduction to the English translation 
of Fundamental Principles. Max Rheinstein reviewed the book on the appearance 
of the translation in International Journal of Ethics, vol. 48, 1937-8. There are 
brief and summary examinations in Friedmann Legal Theory, Gurvitch The 
Sociology of Law, and similar works. Stone in Province and Function, and 
Timasheff in Introduction to the Sociology of Law, refer frequently to particular 
aspects of Ehrlich’s doctrine. 

2 Michael and Adler, Crime, Law and Social Science, quoted Stone, p. 392. 
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is studying also the factors which cause changes in the character 
of the rules; and the manner in which rules carry out their job 
of ordering the relationships among the men who man the institu- 
tions. How can there be, then, a separate or distinct sociology 
of law? Law cannot be detached from the innumerable and 
multifarious associations of which it is an integral part, and 
examined as something that exists in its own medium. We can 
study the sociology of law only as we study the state, the family, 
the trade union, or what not. This, of course, is not a view that 
is accepted by Austinians or by Kelsen, but they are not 
sociologists of law; they think of law as being a system of rules 
deriving from a single source. But, for the man concerned to 
study the “law in action”, the argument may seem to carry some 
weight. 

We might amplify the argument in this way. The collection of 
authoritative norms and rules which may be called law, in the 
sense that they regulate the behaviour of members of organisations 
towards one another, are too heterogeneous in character to be the 
subject of a single science of law. Sociology of law would pre- 
sumably include a study of the sources of law—in the sociologist’s 
sense of the:manner in which particular rules come to be formu- 
lated or established as rules. And it would include a study of the 
validity or authority of law: ie., of the psychological and other 
conditions which are necessary if rules are to be accepted as 
authoritative, as being really “the law”. But when we consider 
all the different kinds of law that operate in a society (law so 
diverse as the customary law of a small community, the law that 
prevails in trade unions, the law merchant as it evolved in 
European societies, statutory law, the law of a written constitution, 
the law of evidence as known to common law judges, to take 
some examples at random), it seems unlikely that the sources and 
the conditions of acceptance or effectiveness in all these cases 
would be sufficiently related to lend themselves to any single 
treatment; or that any generalisations we could arrive at about the 
sources and validity of law would be very illuminating. According _ 
to this line of argument, we could argue that to talk about the 
sociology of law would be like talking about the theory of games, 
where the word “games” referred to a large number of very 
different activities, ranging perhaps from the small boy bowling a 
hoop and a little girl skipping to an Australia-England cricket test 
and the mile event at the Olympic Games. It might be pointless 
to treat all these different activities in a single subject, if they had 
practically nothing in common, except the accident of their being 
called by the same name. 

Or take a real, not an imaginary example. Conceivably the 
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same objection might be brought against the “sociology of 
knowledge”, the object of which is to demonstrate how our beliefs 
are conditioned or determined by conditions of social life, or, as 
Karl Mannheim often put it, how “social existence” conditions 
“consciousness”. For the same kind of reason as in our other 
example, one may have some initial doubt as to whether there 
can be any single or coherent theory of the conditioning of ‘“con- 
sciousness” or knowledge. “Knowledge” stands for so many 
diverse things (including religious belief, social ideologies, philo- 
sophical systems, hypotheses or theories in the natural sciences, 
the productions of imaginative literature, etc.) that one might 
argue that the characteristics which distinguish these things from 
one another are, scientifically, more interesting and important 
than anything they all have in common. And it does frequently 
happen that writers on this subject make pretentious and extrava- 
gant claims from which they are repeatedly forced to withdraw, 
but which they are unwilling to abandon (this could easily be 
illustrated from Engels’ writings on “ideology”, or in Mannheim’s 
book, Ideology and Utopia). Engels and Mannheim both want 
to assert certain quite general hypotheses concerning the manner 
in which “knowledge” is conditioned by or reflects some type of 
social force or situation. The general hypotheses they assert are 
perhaps most strongly suggested and most easily supported by the 
study of political or social ideologies, but they seem to throw little 
light on the history of philosophy or mathematics or science, 
which, in their successive stages of development, are strongly 
affected by other processes—e.g. the obvious one of internal 
criticism; and for this reason sociologists of knowledge are forced 
by the facts to admit that the histories of many of the different 
branches of knowledge or belief must in large part be explained 
in terms peculiar to themselves, in their own technical language. 
In other words, only a philosopher can fully understand the 
history of philosophy; only a chemist can understand the history 
of chemistry; only a lawyer, that of law. But, of course, the 
sociology of knowledge appears to be a much less spectacular 
subject if one is compelled to admit that there may be an 
indefinite number of more or less unrelated “factors” or processes 
at work in the conditioning of knowledge or belief. For that 
reason, sociologists of knowledge are often reluctant really to 
abandon their claim to have possession of one big truth: to have 
discovered laws of great generality which can account for (or, at 
least, throw a great deal of light upon) the state of “knowledge” 
in a particular society at a particular time. 

These general remarks are relevant to the discussion of 
Ehrlich’s Fundamental Principles because it seems to me that his 
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concept of the sociology of law is open to the sort of objection 
that may be brought against the sociology of games or the sociology 
of knowledge, if those subjects are conceived in the way I have 
suggested. Ehrlich is wedded to a few fundamental principles to 
which he is frequently unfaithful but which he will never abandon. 
His most general principle he states in the Preface to the 
Fundamental Principles: 


“It is often said that a book must be written in a manner that 
permits of summing up its content in a single sentence. If the 
present volume were to be subjected to this test, the sentence 
might be the following: At the present as well as at any other 
time, the centre of gravity of legal development lies not in 
legislation, nor in juristic science, nor in judicial decision, 
but in society itself. This sentence, perhaps, contains the 
substance of every attempt to state the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the sociology of law.” 


In a sense, this sentence expresses a commonplace which no 
sociologist or student of law would wish to deny. We can take as 
settled many of the things which Ehrlich demonstrates with 
enormous learning: that social institutions, activities or relation- 
ships change constantly and independently of the activities of the 
jurist, the judge and the legislator: that associations, organisations 
and societies develop, to a considerable extent, their own customs, 
usages, rules or understandings—again without the assistance of 
the professional interpreters and makers of law. When law (in 
the sense now commonly accepted by lawyers and political scien- 
tists) is enacted, it is usually for the purpose of ordering activities, 
protecting and delimiting interests, and resolving conflicts of 
activities, claims or interests which have already established them- 
selves within the “spontaneous” life of associations and organisa- 
tions. Most men in any society live their lives most of the time 
not consciously affected by the “legal propositions” discussed by 
jurists, interpreted and applied by judges and formulated by legis- 
lators.? Just as (as Ehrlich says) “life would become hell if it 
were regulated by law alone” so the majority of men regard it as a 
disaster to get involved “with the law”; they do not expect to have 
to appeal to the courts to seek protection for some right or 


* This is perhaps a suitable place to warn the reader that at least in one way 
(and doubtless in many others) the discussion in this paper does Ehrlich’s book 
a serious injustice and will create a false impression in the reader who has not 
looked into the book for himself. Ehrlich writes from a very wide knowledge of 
legal history, the history of legal theory and of the characteristics of many legal 
systems; in his text, the theoretical or sociological principles in which he is 
interested are expounded in the context of very elaborate discussions of legal 
history. In this paper, I have separated the bare theoretical skeleton from the 
po ota ra ga ereby unavoidably creating a false impression of the character 
of the , 
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interest of theirs, and would regard the need to invoke the law 
as evidence of a regrettable breakdown in what they consider to be 
the proper and normal pattern of their lives. Ehrlich insists that 
we rely chiefly upon personal and social ties and sanctions of 
a kind quite different from those provided by the legal provisions 
in force in the community;-and he provides numerous examples of 
this point, e.g. the relative unimportance of legal provisions and 
legal rights and duties in sustaining the pattern of marital or 
family relationships, or the relationship of creditor and debtor. 
The lending of money or the extending of credit would become 
impossible if there were a real risk, in many cases, that it would 
be necessary to invoke the law to secure compliance with con- 
tractual obligations. And, of course, Ehrlich would also be bound 
to deny that it is the legal sanctions “in the background” which 
normally protect such relationships. Sanctions are important, but 
the most important ones are those deriving from the positions we 
occupy in the various associations in which we participate: most of 
us, most of the time, do what we have to do to maintain our 
position and satisfy our interests within this or that special 
association or context of social life. 

I suppose that we would now accept such positions as these as 
being commonplace, at least when they are put in such very 
general language. On this side of his thought, Ehrlich is carrying 
on a polemic against several views which were once more influen- 
tial than they are now. He is arguing, of course, against the 
Austinian tradition: the identification of law with command, and 
-with the commands of a legal sovereign or of the State. But more 
‘widely, he is arguing against a practice of lawyers and teachers of 
law of identifying law with the rules known to jurists and judges, 
or those introduced by legislators: in other words, against the 
identification of law with “legal propositions”, however the latter 
may originate, even if they should be deposited by custom. And 
thirdly, and most important in his view, he is arguing against 
something that usually goes along with this identification: the 
great exaggeration of the importance of that part of the law 
which consists of “legal propositions” in ordering or regulating 
social relationships. Legal propositions, Ehrlich wants to say, are 
only the exposed third (so to speak) of the iceberg which is the 
law: it is within the submerged two-thirds, consisting of what he 
calls “living law”, that one finds the centre of gravity of legal 
development; and “living law” rather than “legal propositions” 
plays the largest part in the ordering or regulating of societies. 

The influence of anthropological and sociological studies as 
well as the development of legal theory itself have caused these 
general propositions to be now pretty familiar and not very con- 
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troversial. What, I suppose, is controversial in his general theory 
is the account he gives of the relations between “living law” and 
the rest of law; and, in particular, what he says about the function 
of what I shall call “lawyer’s law” in the general system of social 
regulation or control. It is especially in this respect that Ehrlich 
seems to me to try to straddle a number of different positions. 


I shall now try to outline very briefly the bare bones of 
Ehrlich’s sociology of law. How does he conceive the sociology of 
law? In contrast with the argument I outlined at the beginning, 
he holds that all the main varieties of law can be treated together, 
and do in a sense form part of a single system. For him the task 
of the sociology of law seems essentially to be this: to identify 
the main types of law that exist within any society (as he presents 
them, the differences of type are also differences of level); to 
show how the different levels are connected with one another; and 
to show how each is connected or interacts with the systems of 
activity or relations that make up social life itself. Broadly 
speaking, he distinguishes three strata within the whole body of 
law. Firstly, what he calls “living law’: the rules, norms or codes 
which develop by practice or usage within the many associations 
of which society is composed, and which regulate the relationships 
of members of associations to one another in many cases “even 
without any formulation in words”. This is the kind of law which 
Ehrlich regards usually as being “prior’—and not merely in an 
historical sense; in any society this is the bulk of law. Ehrlich 
frequently exhibits the priority that he gives to law of this type 
by speaking as if it were the whole of law: as when he insists 
again and again that we cannot learn what the law of a society 
is by reading the books of its jurists or its statute books, but only 
by discovering how its economic life, e.g., is actually conducted, 
how the members of families actually behave in relation to one 
another, how property is actually handed down from generation 
to generation, what sorts of contrasts or agreements are habitually 
made, It is obvious that Ehrlich is using “law” in a very wide 
sense, but it is a very deliberate use, for, at the beginning of his 
book, he attacks the professors and schools of law for teaching 
only the law which, as he puts it, regulates the behaviour of 
judges and state officials, but not the law which actually controls 
most of the lives of almost all the members of a society. And this 
old argument suggests one reason why he insists that living law 
is the bulk of law. For him, law consists of the rules etc. which 
actually “order” or regulate a society (a law which is not obeyed, 
he says in one place, is like a fashion that is not followed—a 
contradiction in terms); and it is the rules which constitute what 
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he calls “the inner ordering of associations” that mainly regulate 
a society. 

No doubt Ehrlich can offer some strong arguments for includ- 
ing the “inner ordering of associations” as part of the whole legal 
system. The rules of “living law” are indistinguishable in function 
from many of the rules of “lawyer’s law”; moreover, the latter 
could hot exist or function without them—they all form part 
of an interlocking system of social control. This is the scientific 
sanction for using “law” in his very inclusive way: if we separate 
“Jawyer’s law” from “living law”, we are almost bound to arrive 
at false views about the sources and the validity of the former 
(I am here using neither “sources” nor “validity” in its technical 
legal sense), as well as false views about the manner in which a 
society is regulated. Ehrlich’s view is that we do not discover 
the sources of law by studying the growth of legal propositions but 
by studying the development of legal institutions. 

I must add a little more about “living law”, since it is here, 
according to Ehrlich, that we find the “centre of gravity of legal 
development”. He links “living law” very intimately with the life 
of associations. I cannot be certain that I fully understand all of 
his argument (whatever talent Ehrlich had, it was not one for 
careful, exact analytical statement), but I think that the following 
very free translation does not wildly misrepresent it. The concep- 
tion we now have of what law is and of what it does is deeply 
influenced by our daily familiarity with statute law and judicial 
decision; therefore, we tend to think of law as consisting essentially 
(a) in verbal formulas and (b) in rules or norms developing 
externally to the persons or groups to which they apply—some- 
thing applied to them or constituting an external standard to 
which actual conduct then conforms. A government, e.g., enacts 
a law relating to trade unions requiring them to elect their officers 
by secret ballot: the law is then a standard by reference to which 
the union organises one of its activities. Now, associations (e.g., 
tribal groups, the family, the household, a simple economic asso- 
ciation consisting of master and apprentices) do not initially have 
to look to an external source for their law: they secrete law; in 
the course of carrying on their functions, they organise themselves 
in practice. But I think that Ehrlich wants to assert still more than 
this. He was influenced by Gierke, and there are Gierkeian over- 
tones in much of what he has to say about associations and their 
law. He seems to think of the “natural” association in Gierke’s 
manner as itself a living entity; so that the organisation which it 
evolves for itselfi—the rules and norms, the relations of domination 
and subordination, the rights and duties—is something that is 
created by the interactions of the members of the association: 
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that is to say, the “living law of the association is connected with, 
or is sustained by, the tacit and common recognition of rights, 
duties and functions which binds the association together. Now 
this is a conception which has pretty wide ramifications in his 
view. Since he holds that associations and their “living law” are 
the centre of gravity in legal development, it follows that, in 
dealing with the regulation of society as a whole, he is bound to 
minimise the importance of law as command, as the expression of 
power or domination. Certainly he cannot accept an extreme 
Marxist position but is bound to argue that law as the imposed 
tule of a dominant interest applies only to certain parts of the law 
and in certain limited spheres of the law’s operation. Perhaps the 
appropriate image would be of law as something that is woven 
by the members of an association as they co-operate in their 
common business. 


A qualification is required for what I said about the inclusive- 
ness of Ehrlich’s use of “law”. Quite consistently he objects to the 
sharp division some theorists have made between legal norms and 
norms of morality, fashion, taste, etiquette. On the other hand, 
when he argues that associations create their own legal norms and 
legal relations, he is referring to a particular sort of norm and 
relationship, differing from moral norms and the others that more 
or less resemble them; 


“Wherever the legal norm attracted the attention of the 
sociologist . . . it has always been found in the company 
of other social norms. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
that there is an unmistakeable difference between it and the 
non-legal norms. It is as impossible to deny the existence 
of this difference as it is difficult, in view of the present state 
of the science of law, to indicate precisely wherein it 
consists . . .” 


Ehrlich in fact attempts a distinction in psychological terms, or 
by reference to the “various overtones of feeling” which are 
evoked when a norm of each different sort is transgressed; he tries 
to convey the quality of feeling evoked by the breach of a legal 
norm curiously by employing the traditional legal conception of 
opinio necessitatis—the feeling, in the case of the departure from 
the legal norm, not merely that something that is usual or 
customary, but that something that is “required” or “obligatory”, 
has not been done. This is not very illuminating, but it is impor- 
tant to notice here that Ehrlich wants to assimilate “living law” to _ 
other law (e.g. statute law) in certain respects: to show, not 
merely that below the world of statutes and other rules of law 
there are controlling codes and norms of one sort or another, but 
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that the “natural” associations of the community produce legal 
norms and legal institutions which have exactly the same feel of 
“legality” as the norms and institutions of state—and “lawyer’s” 
law. One might expect the other differences between “secreted” 
law and “manufactured” law to be accompanied usually by 
differences of psychological tone; but perhaps anthropologists can 
detect in primitive communities different attitudes towards what is 
merely customary, what is in good taste, what is morally right and 
what is legally obligatory. I shall return later to the use Ehrlich 
makes of his notion of the legal and of legal relations.‘ 


So much for the first level of law, “living law”. The second 
type or level of law that Ehrlich distinguishes is “norms for 
decision”’. 

“Only that which becomes part and parcel of life”, Ehrlich 

writes, “becomes a living norm; everything else is mere 

doctrine, norm for decision, dogma or theory . . . The first 

and most important function of the sociological science of law 

is to separate those portions of the law that regulate, order 

and determine society from the mere norms for decision 

tia NP.4 1); 

As the name implies, norms for decision are those rules, criteria 
or norms which are employed by courts in adjudicating legal 
conflicts. Ehrlich here, it will be seen, speaks rather contemp- 
tuously of norms for decision (“rules of law that have remained 
mere norms for decision, that become effective only in the very 
rare cases of legal controversy, do not take part in the ordering 
of the associations” ); they control the behaviour of judges but not 
the normal behaviour of men in society; and this is one difference 
between his theory of law and that of the American realists, who 
tend to find the “centre of gravity of legal development” in the 
judicial process itself, i.e., in the creation of norms of decision. 
This, however, is not to say that Ehrlich does not regard norms 
for decision as playing an indispensable rdéle in the system of law: 


*There is rather more than this to Ehrlich’s identification of the “legal”. It 
is connected also with an obviously important doctrine that Ehrlich has con- 
cerning the “facts of law” of which I am not sure that I fully understand the 
import, and which I have passed over in the paper. By “facts of the law” 
Ehrlich means the “factual institutions that become legal relations in the course 
of legal development”; and he maintains further that the facts or types of 
relationship which create legal relations are four: usage, domination, possession 
and disposition of will, the last including several thin -g., contractual 
agreement, testamentary disposition, and so on. I take Ehrlich to argue (but it is 
at this point that I am uncertain that I understand) that all law arises out of, 
or is connected with, these four fundamental types of situation; and Ehrlich 
sometimes seems to me to be implying that rules or norms relating to these 
situations are what we mean by the “legal”. But there seem to me to be so 
many difficulties in Seago, Soy law with one or more of these four “facts” 


that I doubt my reading of him. 
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but on this as on most other vital points in his doctrine, he 
frequently shifts his ground. 

The third type or level of law is the “legal proposition”—one 
of his many descriptions of it is that it is “the precise, universally 
binding formulation of the legal precept”. Here again, of course, 
as with “norms for decision”, Ehrlich is concerned to emphasise 
the secondary or subordinate réle of the legal proposition in the 
total body of law and in the ordering of social (and legal) 
relationships. There are legal relations before there are legal 
propositions: “the facts of law”’—usage, domination, possession, 
contract, testamentary disposition—exist before there are general 
legal concepts and propositions concerning these things; generalisa- 
tion and universalisation are relatively late and sophisticated 
refinements. One of Ehrlich’s chief criticisms of Savigny and the 
other members of the historical school is that they supposed that 
law consists of legal propositions, and the legal propositions were 
the product of the popular consciousness. Norms for decision and 
legal propositions, however, are the creation of jurists or pro- 
fessional law-makers. Ehrlich, however, does not purport to be 
describing the historical stages in the development of law. In any 
society norms for decision and legal propositions are subsidiary 
to living law and legal relations. “Legal relations are created by 
society, not by legal propositions’. 

Quite properly, Ehrlich does not present these three types as 
being exclusive. The judge, seeking a norm for decision in a 
particular case, may find it in the usage or custom that has 
prevailed in the type of situation out of which the conflict has 
arisen. Or he may derive it from a consideration of the “concept” 
or nature of the association in which the legal conflict has 
occurred: cf. the controversy about the nature of a “church” that 
accompanied the Free Church of Scotland case, or, to take another 
example, the discussion that has recently occurred in Australia as 
to whether the master-servant concept is appropriate for university 
teacher. Or he may derive it from a legal proposition: the 
umpire in giving a batsman out “leg before” applies criteria 
specified in one of the legal propositions of cricket, the leg-before 
rule. Or he may formulate legal propositions himself in the 
course of rendering judgment. But living law can exist in society 
before the other two types appear; in any society there is always 
a great deal of living law which has never been brought into 
contact with norms for decision or legal propositions. Norms for 
decision may be independent of legal propositions: a judge can 
employ a norm for decision which does not profess the exactness 
and generality of a legal proposition. Thronghout the history of 
law, one of the main tasks of jurists has been to scrutinise 
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decisions of judges in order to spell out the rules of law which 
they appear to establish. Ehrlich tries to show that, as a matter 
of history, legal propositions have normally grown out of norms 
for decision; and he argues in one place that the earliest examples 
of legislation we can find in the modern world appear to be 
norms for decision addressed to judges and other officials. This 
is in accord with his general thesis that the growth of law is always 
from the more particular and concrete to the more general or 
abstract. 


I shall postpone for the moment an account of other parts 
of Ehrlich’s doctrine. I wish to concentrate for a while on what 
I have already described. It is difficult to nail him down because 
he persists in claiming more than he is willing to defend; whenever 
he puts a card on the table you can be sure that within a few 
pages he will have snatched it away again. The most important 
example of this is his position concerning the “primacy” of “living 
law”. There are many passages in his book where he goes a long 
way in asserting its self-sufficiency, and the secondary and deriva- 
tive character of other elements in the legal order. On the other 
hand he has many other passages (e.g. about the rdle of the state 
in the legal order) which take the edge off his position. This is a 
typical example: 


“But also in times when the course of events was undis- 
turbed” (he has been speaking of the réle of the state in 
times of economic and political disturbances), “legislation 
has proved an indispensable instrument for the removal of 
antiquated institutions and the advancement of legitimate 
interests which are struggling for recognition” (p. 185). 


In fact, his picture of the legal order is a rather complicated one; 
and I want to try to make it a little clearer. 


In his Legal Theory, Friedmann makes this comment: 


“Ehrlich confuses the position of custom as a ‘source’ of 
law with custom as a ‘type’ of law. In primitive society, 
as in the international law of our time, custom prevails both 
as a source of law and as the main type of law. In modern 
state society it is still important in the first, but less and 
less important in the second, réle. Modern society over- 
whelmingly demands articulate law made by a definite law- 
giver . . . This confusion permeates the whole of Ehrlich’s 
work” (p. 188). 


But Ehrlich is not guilty of any such confusion. He is quite clear 
that custom (or “living law” which, as I have said, may not be 
quite coextensive with custom) is both a main source of “lawyer’s 
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law” and the main type of law. The difference between Friedmann 
and Ehrlich is one concerning a fact—the contemporary 
importance of custom as a type of law; and Friedmann denies 
what Ehrlich asserts. It may be that Ehrlich is inclined to 
fall into the historian’s fallacy. Because he can discern in the 
history of law norms for decision and legal propositions growing 
out of the soil of spontaneous associational life, he is too apt to 
leap to the conclusion that the functional relations apparent in 
earlier stages of growth must be substantially the same in any 
society and at any stage. Even this is perhaps not quite fair 
criticism; he marshalls a great deal of argument and evidence from — 
modern societies to support his main propositions: that the law of 
the two higher levels touches only very lightly the complex order 
of society; that the legal order changes perpetually; and that it is 
impossible for state law to keep pace, or to profess to regulate 
more than a small fragment of the web of social relations. 

But Friedmann might have put his argument differently. He 
could have asserted (a) that the trend is for custom to be sup- 
ported or supplanted more and more by law (in the narrower 
sense). Custom is now usually felt not to possess sufficient 
authority, but to require the authoritativeness conferred upon it 
by state- and judge-made law. And (b) while custom may still 
be important as a source of law, nevertheless it is not created or 
adapted quickly enough to perform the functions it could perform 
in simpler, less progressive or unstable societies. The trend is, 
therefore, for law to expand and proliferate to fill the ever- 
widening gaps that “living law” cannot fill. 

Neither of these contentions is likely to be attacked. There 
are now very few of the main structural relationships of our 
associational life which have not either been legislated for, or been 
the subject of litigation and judicial pronouncement. And, in our 
society, legislation continually brings new types of association into 
being or creates new types of legal relations. Ehrlich recognises 
all this,» but he does not seem to admit that it is incompatible 
with the particular emphasis he gives in his account of the legal 
order. If I understand him correctly, he wants to argue that, 
important as “lawyer’s law” may be, associations new and old 
continue in large measure to evolve their own structure; funda- 
mentally, the rights, the duties and the functions men have, the 
kinds and degrees of consideration they receive or expect to 


*But cf. such a passage as this (p. 356): “If English law sh 
introduced everywhere on the Continent of Europe, the family, the Gerpcreee 
ownership, the real rights, would remain what the had been until then; and even 
though they should be adjudged according to English law, they would not become 
English legal relations. Legal relations are created by society, not by legal 
propositions.” 
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receive, the “legal” relations by which they are bound, are evolved 
within this or that association. Norms for decision and legal 
propositions eke out the “living law” and may often transform it; 
they provide norms and rules for dealing with trouble situations 
concerning which “living law” has nothing to say; in this and 
many other senses “lawyer’s law” plays an important creative réle. 
But how important is this fact? Ehrlich rests a great deal on the 
argument that the trouble situations which attract the attention of 
the legislator or the courts play a small part in the life of the 
ordinary man: “the relation that has never come into contact with 
legislation and judicial adjudication is the normal relation”. 
Ehrlich does not deny the facts to which legal positivists point; 
he believes, however, that from these facts they draw superficial 
and false conclusions about the structure of the total legal order. 


However, in spite of Ehrlich’s apparent inconsistencies or shifts 
of position, it is possible to construct a model that represents his 
conception of the legal system. It is clear that, in general, he 
wants in some sense to emphasise the primacy of “living law”; to 
maintain that the legal ordering of social life is mainly provided for 
by the usages, rules or norms which the associations and groupings 
of society create for themselves; and that the other levels of law, 
norms for decision and legal propositions, somehow are to be 
understood only in relation to this ultimate substratum—“the 
order of human society is based upon the fact that, in general, 
legal duties are being performed, not upon the fact that failure to 
perform them gives rise to a cause of action”® “The legal norm 
according to which legal disputes are being decided, the norm for 
decision, is merely a species of legal norm with limited functions 
and purposes”.”? Nevertheless, his model of the legal system does 
not at all resemble the foundation-superstructure model of the 
Marxists: for Ehrlich, law in the narrower sense is not an 
emanation from or reflection of any social foundation, and he is 
not committed to any single-directional theory of causal influence. 
His model rather resembles two circles, an inner and an outer 
which webs it round. He himself sometimes speaks of the “first” 
and the “second” legal orders. The first legal order, the inner 
circle, refers to the core or web of social relationships, transactions, 
usages, norms and rules which have arisen in society itself, the 
inner order of associations, the “living law”. Ehrlich has been 
accused of identifying the whole of society with the legal order, 
the whole of sociology with the sociology of law;* whether this is 
so or not, he insists on maintaining that the actual forms of 


6 Fundamental Principles, p. 23. 
1 Ibid., p. 24. 
®Kelsen, General Theory of the Law and the State, p. 26 ff. 
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relationship that prevail within associations and within society is 
a legal order: “Legal relations are created by society, not by legal 
propositions.” What surrounds this inner circle, the second legal 
order, is the system of legal conceptions, norms for decisions, rules 
or legal propositions created by courts and tribunals or enunciated 
by the legislator. 


Now, one would expect that the interest and importance of 
Ehrlich’s contribution to the sociology of law would be found 
mainly in his more detailed analyses of the interrelations and 
interactions between “living law” and law of the second order. 
What would be of most interest for the sociologist and historian 
of law would be the relationships, casual and other, between the 
two circles which Ehrlich is able to establish. In fact, it is by 
no means easy to distil a clear or systematic account of these 
relationships from the lengthy, learned but diffuse discussions of 
the Fundamental Principles. One may doubt whether he is 
always consistent; it is also doubtful whether the effect of his 
discussion is to confirm his own central sociological point which 
is, it will be remembered, that the centre of gravity in legal 
development is to be found in society itself. Put thus, this state- 
ment may be argued to be vacuous; if, somewhat more con- 
cretely, it is taken to mean that the centre of gravity for all legal 
development is to be found in changes in the “living law”, it can 
hardly be said that Ehrlich’s argument and his mass of historical 
illustration clarify or substantiate the position. 


His exposition, in fact, brings out the diversity of relation- 
ships between what he calls “living law” or social usage and the 
legal framework of the second order. Frequently, in accordance 
with his general thesis, he is of course concerned to emphasise 
the independence of the relationships, usages, rules, norms of 
ordinary life from the rules and norms known to and applied by 
the lawyer: he returns again and again to the point that it is only 
exceptionally that the law of the courts or of the state impinges 
upon the transactions of ordinary life. Again, it is frequently 
suggested that, as regards the norms for decision, i.e. the criteria - 
or rules applied by the judge, these historically or genetically 
are based upon the relationships acknowledged by “living law”: 
“every norm for decision is based upon this inner order”? (i.e., 
the inner order of associations which they create for themselves). 
But this, Ehrlich argues, is far from being the whole story. The 
norm for decision “is always something more than and distinct 
from the inner order of the association”; and this is so for a 
variety of reasons—the relationship which has produced dispute 


® Fundamental Principles, p. 123. 
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and invited the attention of a tribunal is something different from 
the same relation “at peace”; the fact that trouble cases have 
occurred within the inner life of the association shows that a 
situation has arisen which the “living law” has not anticipated and 
for which it has no norms or procedures available, and so on: the 
associations themselves, therefore, require that tribunals, jurists 
and legislators shall evolve norms of decision for their completion 
and perfection. 


Equally with legal propositions, the more general and abstract 
rules of law: 


“The norms prescribed by the legal proposition therefore 
can either secure absolute enforcement for the norms that 
flow from the facts of the law, or they can hinder them or 
invalidate them; and, lastly, they can attach legal conse- 
quences that flow from the facts. Consequently the legal 
order which society self-actively creates for itself in the facts 
of the law . . . is brought face to face with a legal order 
which is created by means of legal propositions, and enforced 
solely by means of the activity of the courts and the other 
tribunals of the state. And norms, rules of conduct, flow 
from this second legal order no less than from the former to 
the extent that it protects, gives form and shape to, modifies, 
or perhaps abolishes, the facts of the law.”?° 


Consequently, in the development of the legal system, and thus 
in the shaping of the pattern of social relationships, Ehrlich does 
after all give very considerable weight to the relatively indepen- 
dent activity of the jurists, the courts and the legislator—for he 
insists that legal propositions, and indeed most of the law of the 
second order, is the product of the specialised law-making 
agencies. One of his chief criticisms of Savigny and the Historical 
School with which of course he has much in common is that that 
School, according to him, supposed that the “popular legal con- 
sciousness” could produce or express itself in “legal propositions”, 
abstract, highly generalised, rules of law. 


Let me now raise one or two general questions concerning 
the value of Ehrlich’s conception of the sociology of law and his 
model of a legal system. Is this a model of the legal order in 
society which is very useful either for the sociologist or the 
lawyer? Does it serve one of the chief functions of a model, in 
helping us to plot in more detail the different components of a 
PE TE a ee ee 

10 Fundamental Principles, p. 197. But cf. p. 356 “. .. this inner order 
from which the judicial system derives the greater number of its norms for 
decision, which juristic science universalizes, subsumes under the juristic concepts, 
or construes with the help of the latter...” [my italics]. 
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legal system, their functioning, the relations between them? Or 
should it be discarded as misleading in some fundamental respects, 
either when applied to societies in general or (as Friedmann 
thinks) especially when applied to Western societies? 


Although it is sometimes said that Ehrlich is one of the 
founders of the sociology of law, the Fundamental Principles does 
not seem to have influenced very much the work of more recent 
sociologists or lawyers; in so far as his work has been referred 
to in more recent books, it is usually in reference to his attempt 
to include within the concept of law the whole area of ordered 
social life. His main sociological point, viz., his emphasis on 
the complex of social relationships, rules, norms and codes which 
regulate social activities more or less independently of the coercive 
rules of the legal system is, I think, a sociological commonplace. 
The argument that social activities or interrelationships find their 
own adjustments and do not have to be legislated for, that rules 
and norms often grow out of activity, that there are contracts before 
there is a law of contract, that enactment by the state, or by any 
other specialised or centralised law-making organ is not part of 
the very concept of law. This line of argument may be effective 
against some theories concerning the nature of law and of its rdéle 
in social regulation that may have been held from time to time, 
but they do not need to have been strongly contended for at any 
time within the present century. But perhaps the main weakness 
of Ehrlich’s book as a theoretical construction is the lack of any 
single, consistent, very definite hypothesis concerning the structure 
or the mode of development of a legal system. It is true that he 
makes the foundation of a legal system the separate “associations” 
that exist within a society, and that he puts their inner ordering, 
or the body of “living law” which associations generate, at the 
centre of the legal system. This is the central point of reference. 
But it turns out in fact that associations and their inner ordering 
explain less than we are initially led to expect. It is not only, as 
we hav> seen, that norms for decision and legal propositions are 
developed to supplement, modify or even abolish the inner 
ordering that the special associations and groupings have pro- 
duced for themselves. We also learn’! (from what Ehrlich says 
about the state and its functions) that associations form part of a 
more inclusive society; that the state imposes uniform require- 
ments, arising out of the will or needs of society, upon the 
constituent associations; Ehrlich even insists that associations may 
conflict and become engaged in a struggle for dominance, and 
that the law enforced by the state upon all associations and their 
eS i ee ae ee eee ei eee 

4 See especially chapters VII, XVI and XVII. 
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members frequently expresses the relations of domination and 
subjection that have emerged within society itself. These are 
propositions that no social theorist will want to deny; yet we are 
left asking whether, once they have been admitted, anything impor- 
tant has been done when associations and their self-created inner 
orderings are put at the foundation of the legal system. 


Yet, in spite of the qualifications and inconsistencies, it is still 
true that what is distinctive about the sociological model of a 
legal system that Ehrlich presents to us is the special place he 
attributes to “natural” associations and to the complex of rights, 
duties, reciprocal functions, rdles, etc., which they create as part 
of their “inner ordering”. I think it could be argued that, in 
so far as Ehrlich’s account of the growth of a full legal system is 
controlled or influenced by this initial hypothesis, he is led unduly 
to minimise certain very important factors in modern political and 
legal development. As the state becomes more active in social 
regulation, and citizens become more accustomed to protecting 
claims and interests by means of state action, they tend to think 
increasingly of securing their claims through legislation. Ehrlich 
of course makes the point that the existence of law and the 
administration of justice precede the growth of the state as a 
specialised institution; he also says what other writers have often 
pointed out, that it is only in the last 150 years that the view 
has come to be commonly accepted that it is a function of the 
state to legislate constantly. But he does not explore sufficiently 
the possible significance of this historical development. It is 
possible to argue that, from the point of view of legal theory, the 
distinguishable associations within society to which Ehrlich attaches 
so much importance are growing much less important as separate 
or relatively independent areas for the creation of social controls: 
this may be an aspect of the disintegration of the smaller social 
groupings and communities about which contemporary sociologists 
are writing so much. It may be a very important fact that ours is 
a society in which there is a very wide popular feeling for some- 
thing resembling the Austinian conception of law, as we might 
put it: every butcher and baker is a legal positivist now in the 
sense that he vaguely thinks of law as something necessarily 
made by the state and of the state as something whose business 
it is to make law. If this is so, what are we to say about the 
“popular legal consciousness” of which Ehrlich, under the influence 
of the Historicists, often speaks? He seems to assume naturally 
enough that the “popular consciousness” will find its expression 
in the actual inner orderings of smaller associations and social 
groupings. No doubt it will always be true that, when men 
regularly deal with one another in face to face relations in 
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organisations or in small communities, they will directly create a 
great deal of what Ehrlich wants to call “law”. But it is also true 
that, with the growth of democracy and all its accompaniments, 
the “sense of the state” that people possess has grown a great 
deal stronger: i.e., the sense that people have of their own 
interests, and of the way they are related to or threatened or 
obstructed by other interests throughout the society. And this 
appears to be connected with the idea of the state as the chief 
resolver of social maladjustment, or the chief regulator of social 
relationships. 


This is only to say that Ehrlich, in the manner in which he 
concentrates his attention on the diversified groupings of European 
societies (it is clear that his thinking is strongly influenced in 
many respects by the cultural diversification of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire of before 1914) does not explore very seriously 
the changes that are accompanying the democratisation of modern 
societies. In the democratic or “open” society, there is, firstly, a 
heightened awareness of their interests among social groups and 
organisations; secondly, a readiness to organise for the protection 
of group interests; thirdly, an increasingly sensitive awareness by 
social groups of their position vis-a-vis that of other groups; 
fourthly, and in consequence of these other developments, an 
attachment to such norms of legal development as distributive 
justice, social equality, equality of opportunity, etc.; and, finally, a 
stronger determination to use the state as the main agent of 
adjustment or realisation. Again, the extension of publicity in 
modern democratic societies is clearly of very great importance for 
the sociology of law. We find in contemporary democracies (a) a 
stronger sentiment or sense of the public as the subject of political 
and legal activity; (b) a common belief to the effect that “the 
public interest” must prevail over other interests in cases of con- 
flict; (c) a constantly and rapidly expanding area of personal and 
social activity which is regarded as being “public”, in the sense of 
being of public concern or affecting the public interest. One could 
easily provide illustrations, ranging from public interest in and 
control of the conduct of industry, or the treatment of the 
internal organisation and policies of trade unions as being matters 
that affect the public interest and legitimately invite public inter- 
vention, right down to the now accepted invasions of “privacy” by 
the reporters and photographers of the popular Press. And, of 
course, those groups whose fortunes, careers or power derive 
ultimately from their “services” to the public (including politicians 
and journalists) have a direct interest in encouraging the expansion 
of the sphere of “the public” which I am now considering. (But 
this is an oversimplification: there are many influences at work 
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affecting the struggle between “publicity” and “privacy”, including 
the ee of surviving traditions of privilege, autonomy, and 
so on). 


So democracies are “open societies” in another sense of the 
phrase than that which Popper made current:1? in the sense that 
all associations and organisations, all areas of social activity tend 
to become subject to public inspection and interference. Indeed, 
one might say that there is a curious conjunction of the two 
different kinds of “openness”—Popper’s sort and this other: the 
pluralism of groups, associations or organisations; the pressure of 
public vigilance and demand, the deference to public opinion, the 
insistent assumption that the “public interest” must be protected 
and given effect to. These produce many of the characteristic 
features and issues of modern politics. However, I do not want 
to go any further into this point in political theory; I shall now 
try to bring what I have been saying to bear on Ehrlich’s model 
of the legal order. 


The relevance of the expansion of the sphere of “the public” 
as contrasted with those of the private and the privileged for an 
appraisal of his model is pretty obvious. The pressure of external, 
public demands and interests upon an organisation tends to 
diminish the power of producing its own order or law; it becomes 
more subject to imposed or negotiated adjustments. Generally 
speaking, what comes to be considered as being of a public 
character is also assumed to be ripe for political or state action. 
The habit of considering so much of what is done within a 
community (including so much of what is done within associations 
or organisations) as going on within the all-inclusive context of 
the public sphere, as affecting the interest of the public, lends very 
great importance to certain particular mechanisms of social con- 
trol. For example, very great importance comes to attach to the 
process of legislating for rather detailed adjustments between the 
clashing interests of individuals, groups and associates. (It is 
interesting that almost the whole of contemporary political science 
takes it as being almost self-evident that the prime function of the 
state is necessarily to engineer adjustments of diverse and con- 
flicting interests). Again, it is commoner in contemporary societies 
than in most earlier ones for norms or standards represented 
as being required in the public interest to be imposed by legislative 
or administrative action upon the life of associations. A great deal 
of 20th century trade union legislation—such statutes as the 
Wagner Act, the Taft-Hartley Act, the British Act of 1926—pro- 
vides good examples. There is an abundance of illustration: in a 


12 Popper, The Open Society and its Enemies. 
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different field, Child Welfare legislation, in so far as it imposes 
norms of conduct upon parents within the family, is another case 
in point. 

If, now, we return to Ehrlich’s model, I think we must say that 
it is essentially misleading. In putting the centre of gravity of legal 
development where he does, he has probably been too much 
influenced by his study of earlier phases in the growth of law. 
As we have seen, in saying that the centre of gravity lies in society 
itself, he means in the “primary” associations (but “primary” is 
not his own term) or organisations of society, in the legal institu- 
tions and relations they create within themselves, in their own 
“living law”. He does not say that lawyer’s law is wholly 
derivative from that, though some of it always is; but he would 
claim, at any rate, that the content and the function of much the 
greater part of law at any time can be understood only by referring 
to associations and their inner order. This is his central point, 
the programme of the sociology of law as he understands it. My 
criticism has been that “the inner order of associations” will not 
carry anything like the load he puts on it in his development of 
a theory of the sources, authority and functioning of law in general. 

Nevertheless I think that Ehrlich is still an interesting and 
important writer. In pointing to the network of associations, to 
the law-like relations of associational life, to the varied possible 
connections of other forms of law with these, he was working 
on one very important theme in the sociology of law. Legal 
sociology will always have a big field for inquiry in examining 
how groups or associations create their own norms, how these 
norms sometimes become embodied in law in the lawyer’s sense, 
how legal norms interact with norms and usages of sub-legal social 
life. Moreover Ehrlich opened up a very important line of inquiry 
in his attempt to distinguish different types of legal norms and 
legal rules; but I am incompetent to say how tenable or useful 
his fundamental distinction between “norms of decision” and 
“Jegal propositions” might be, since this is a part of the sociology 
of law which clearly must be privileged ground for the lawyer. 
However, I should be astonished if this general type of inquiry 
on which Ehrlich insists should not be a very central one: Ehrlich 
with his mass of historical argument and example makes it seem 
very plausible to the layman that there are different forms or types 
or uses of legal norms and rules, and that these are rather 
differently connected with social conduct. 

Of course, a number of different lines of criticism could be 
opened up against him. The one I sketched in the last few pages 
was intended to show simply that—at least so far as modern 
democracies are concerned and, still more, totalitarian states—he 
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exaggerates the independence and creativeness of associational life 
in sowing the seeds of new law. To make Ehrlich’s model less 
misleading, one would have to develop other themes of the 
sociology of law which he touches on in only a naive and sketchy 
manner—in a manner that ignores serious political and sociological 
analysis. He has no very detailed conception of the manner in 
which individuals, groups and associations are more and more 
geared to the general, public mechanisms of adjustment, law- 
making and social control. Recalling for a moment my image 
of the inner core and the surrounding tissues of judge- and state- 
made law, I don’t think that this is an aid to understanding either 
the genesis or the function of a great deal of the law characteristic 
of contemporary communities—e.g., the development of law 
relating to compensation for injuries, or the whole mass of social 
welfare and social security law. 

This criticism is connected with a very far-reaching deficiency 
Ehrlich exhibits as sociologist of law. As we say, he attacks 
Savigny for having believed that popular legal consciousness 
could create legal propositions; he attacks almost everyone else 
who has written about law for holding that law is to be identified 
with formulated or explicit norms, rules or propositions. Yet, even 
though he insists that norms or rules may be expressed often only 
in usage, in mode of behaviour and emotional reaction, his own 
discussion of law proceeds almost entirely in terms of norms and 
rules, implicit or explicit. He stands all the time, almost, on this 
particular crust. And, in anything he has to say about persons 
who are concerned in the growth of law, he rarely considers 
anyone (apart of course from the associations themselves) except 
professional law-makers—jurists, advocates, judges or legislators. 

In other words, he is not sociologist enough really to explore 
the links between law and the associations. Groups and associa- 
tions differ in many ways, including their capacity to produce 
living law, and their relations to lawyer’s law. There are some 
associations which, because they have a long tradition of autonomy 
and for other reasons, provide some rich examples of the living 
law Ehrlich was interested in and of some of the relations between 
the “outer skin” and the inner order that he discusses. Universities 
are an obvious example of this. At an earlier time in social history, 
the household, especially when it was a more or less self-contained 
productive unit, provided many examples of Ehrlich’s thesis con- 
cerning associations and their living law. But what should we say 
of the modern capitalist factory, or of the large business corpora- 
tion? It is clear that not all associations are in the same position; 
that some more than others are “public” bodies in the sense that 
their activities affect “public” interests, attract public attention, 
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and are subject to legislative or other official legal control or 
intervention. Ehrlich of course by no means ignores all the social 
influences leading to an extension of the act of “state law” and a 
restriction, modification or abolition of the inner law of associa- 
tions and organisations. But his interest was mainly in the social 
and legal réle of social law, and he does not really set himself to 
examine the question whether the peculiar réle he attributes to 
associations and to social law, as distinct from the other levels of 
law, is a permanent or universal characteristic of any legal system. 

It is perhaps also obvious from what has just been said that 
Ehrlich’s sociology of law suffers from being written at too general 
a level: it does not seem altogether profitable to try to formulate in 
general terms the relations between social life and legal propo- 
sitions, and for all societies. Societies differ greatly from one 
another in respect of those characteristics in which Ehrlich was 
interested: there is a great difference between societies permitting 
a large degree of racial, cultural or legal pluralism and those which 
are highly centralised and totalitarian. Even within the one 
society, the prosecution of Ehrlich’s programme for the sociology 
of law would require one to study the different forms, functions 
and operations of different associations and organisations, and 
their quite different relations to public institutions and to the law. 
It is curious that a writer who made so much of associations as 
Ehrlich did should not have been more interested in the differences 
between associations and in their different rdles within a legal 
system. However, if we were to pursue this train of argument, 
we should probably return to the point that was made at the 
beginning of this paper, viz., the point about the impossibility of 
there being a single subject—the sociology of law. Laws emerge 
or are shaped in many different ways; “the law” bears very dif- 
ferently upon different departments of social life. At least, it 
seems very plausible to suppose that the Socioiogy of Law could 
never be other than an accumulation of innumerable, diverse 
studies of processes and institutions which are related to one or 
another of the many different types of law. In a sense, this is what 
The Fundamental Principle of the Sociology of Law is; it is not an 
advantage that Ehrlich’s learned and diverse discussions are made 
to fall within the framework of what purports to be a single, 
systematic theory of the nature of a legal system and of the factors 
controlling the development of law. 
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COUNTING 
By L. Gopparp 


; Russell says,! “. . . what we do when we count (say) 10 
objects is to show that the set of these objects is similar to the set 
of numbers 1 to 10. The notion of similarity is logically pre- 
supposed in the operation of counting, and is logically simpler 
though less familiar”. It follows from this that our understanding 
of number is not to be found in counting but instead in the logical 
concept of similarity; and so we get the definition of number 
expressed in terms of it: “The number of a class is the class of all 
those classes that are similar to it” (p. 18). 

It is true that the notion of similarity is logically presupposed 
in the operation of counting; but it seems also to be true that the 
operation of counting, or at least the concept of number, is 
logically presupposed in the notion of similarity. For in this 
technical sense of ‘similar’, two classes are similar if they can be 
put into a one-one correspondence with each other; that is, if the 
members of one can be paired off with the members of the other in 
such a way that none are missed and none dealt with more than 
once. Thus, we have to recognize, or understand what is meant 
by saying, that there are two classes here, not just one. We further 
have to understand what is meant by pairing off, and we have to 
know what it means not to miss any (we must not leave out of 


our correlating one, or two, or three . . .) and what it means not 
to use each member more than once (we must not use one of 
them, or two of them, or . . . , twice, or three times, or . . .). 
If we did not know how to use numbers how should we know that 
oO 00 oO fe) 
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is not one-one correlating the circles with the crosses? 


But if it is true that counting and similarity presuppose each 
other, they are logically inseparable; and this means that an 
explanation of counting must enter into the logical foundations 
of arithmetic. To leave it out and to consider only similarity is 
to give a partial account. To bring it in, on the other hand, will 
be to define number in terms of both it and similarity, if number 
can be defined. 

I want therefore to look at what is involved in counting and 
to distinguish what I shall call the counting rhyme, counting and 
controlled counting. In doing so, I shall look at how a child 
might be taught to learn these things and it may seem that I am 


1 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, Ch. 1, p. 17. Unless otherwise 
indicated all references are to this book. 
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trying to give a genetic or psychological account. This is not my 
purpose. I look at the learning situation for one reason only, and 
that is to try to answer the question: what must be known before 
we can understand number? For I think that the answer to this 
question tells us something about what concepts must, logically 
must, enter into, or be presupposed by, the concept of number. 
The answer I want to give is that we must know the counting 
rhyme before we can learn to count, and we must know how to 
count before we can learn how to control it, and we must be able 
to control the counting before we can understand number. So, it 
would follow, the concepts involved in the counting rhyme, 
counting, and controlled counting, are logically presupposed in the 
concept of number. 


In saying this, however, I do not want to commit myself to the 
view that we must know all the counting rhyme before being able 
to count at all; or that we must be able to count with complete 
understanding and without making mistakes, before we can learn 
to control it. To say this would be to say something about the 
psychology of learning and, I imagine, it would be false. No doubt 
in an actual learning situation a child will learn some of the 
counting rhyme and then how to count partially (i.e. he will relate 
counting to this situation but be unable to apply it in another) 
then more of the counting rhyme, and then how to control the 
counting in this situation (but not perhaps in this sort of situa- 
tion), and so on. The actual process will be complicated and 
mixed up, different parts of it may be learnt simultaneously; but 
it is not these kind of threads that I wish to untangle. And 
perhaps this will serve to distinguish what I am doing from a 
genetic account. Perhaps it will be clear, too, that I am not so 
much concerned to define number as to understand it; or perhaps, 
to understand our understanding of it, for we all understand it 
perfectly well. 

* * 

It is easy for a child to learn the counting rhyme. By this I 
mean that a child can be taught to say the numerals ‘one’, ‘two’, 
‘three’, . . . , until he catches on to the fact that there are certain 
key words (‘twenty’, ‘thirty’, ... , ‘a hundred’, . . .) and certain 
repetitive patterns (after ‘thirty’ you say ‘thirty-one’, ‘thirty-two’, 

. and so on). It is rather like learning those special kinds of 
nursery rhyme which are composed of repetitions with minor 
twists, some of which are such that the last line leads back to the 
first and the whole thing can be repeated indefinitely. So the child 
learns an endless routine by catching on to the rather complicated 
rules about repetitions. 

These rules for repetitions are important. For they are such 
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that (when the child has learnt them all) there is never any 
doubt about what numeral comes next. It is always a different 
numeral and there is always a recipe for its construction. The 
child who is in doubt about what comes next after ‘one thousand 
three hundred and twenty-three’ has not yet learnt the rhyme 
because he has not yet learnt the rules in terms of which the 
rhyme is constructed.” So it is with the child who thinks that there 
is no next numeral, that this is the end. 


These rules, which are rarely if ever stated explicitly, are 
important because there could be no counting without them. But 
the child who has learnt the counting rhyme has not yet learnt to 
count. The difference between the counting rhyme and a nursery 
rhyme is that the former can be used; it can be applied; and 
when it is applied correctly—that is, in accordance with more 
(though different) rules—the child can count. In this way: 


We show a child a finite collection of objects, say the 
following, 2d ee Care 


and we instruct him to point to (say) the left-hand object and 
say ‘one’; next we tell him to move his finger to the adjacent 
object on the right, point to it and say ‘two’. And we explain that 
he is to carry on in this way, saying the numerals he has learnt 
in the rhyme and pointing to the objects in turn. He makes 
mistakes and we correct him until he has learnt to associate 
(one-one correlate) his counting rhyme with his moving finger. 
Each numeral (the spoken word) corresponds to an action 
(pointing). The numerals go on indefinitely in terms of the fixed 
pattern which he has learnt (the rules for saying the rhyme 
correctly) and the actions can go on indefinitely even with a finite 
set of objects. Thus we might say to him: when you get to the 
end and say ‘five’, start at the beginning again and say ‘six’, and 
then carry on in the same way. Now he can count; and he can go 
on counting for ever. His endless verbal routine has been asso- 
ciated with an endless pointing routine. We do not need an 
endless set of objects for him to go on endlessly; all that we need 
is an action, or a set of actions, which can be repeated endlessly. 


Counting, then, is one-one correlating numerals and point- 


2 The question, ‘Does he know ail the counting rhyme?’ or ‘Does he know 
all the numerals?’ can only be answered if it is taken as, ‘Does he know the 
rules in terms of which the rhyme is constructed? ; 

2 Counting, as here described, should not be confused with counting the 
objects in a group; that comes later (see below) and is what Russell is con- 
cerned with in the quotation at the beginning of this paper. For Russell, 
counting the objects is one-one correlating numbers and objects, certainly not 
numerals and pointings, but since we are at the moment talking about something 
different we are not yet disagreeing with him. Perhaps one could ask here, 
however, how exactly one could correlate Russell’s numbers (which are classes 


of classes) with objects. - 
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ings. But this is to describe it, not to indulge in it; and this is 
misleading. A child may learn how to correlate numerals and 
pointings, even though he has not yet got the concept of number, 
just because he is learning how and not learning that. One-one 
correlating at this stage is performing; it is pointing and saying 
correctly. So though he knows how to correlate he does not know 
that it is correlating. To describe it, however, is to say what it is; 
and this is to presuppose a knowledge of number. 

Another reason why Russell wants to rule counting out of the 
logical foundations of arithmetic is this: “In counting”, he says, 
“it is necessary to take the objects counted in a certain order, as 
first, second, third, etc., but order is not of the essence of 
number; it is an irrelevant addition, an unnecessary complication 
from the logical point of view” (p. 17). And it is true, as we 
have seen, that counting requires an order, and it is true also that 
number is independent of order; but this is not to say that 
counting does not come first, logically; it is only to say that when 
we have taught the child to count, we have not yet taught him 
what number is. That comes next; temporally and logically. 

We say to him: if you want to know how many things there 
are, count (point and say, beginning at the beginning) until you 
come to the end; then stop. What you say then (‘five’ e.g.) is the 
number of objects there. That is what we say; and that is what 
‘the number of objects there’ means for him. Why do we say this? 
Because the objects are distinct, the numerals are distinct, and 
the objects are linked to the numerals by the distinct pointing 
actions. The actions are a mediating device which give the 
numerals a use. Later, the actions become different. We look 
at each object in turn instead of pointing to each in turn; but the 
actions, though no longer overt, are still there. ‘Count the objects’, 
then, means, ‘Count (point and say) and stop (when the objects 
run out)’. The actions never run out and counting need never 
stop. We have thus added something to counting when we get to 
numbeis. We have controlled it; given it a use. We have shown > 
how it can be used to answer the question ‘How many?’. 

Order is still involved in this, but we next show that order is 
irrelevant to ‘the number of objects there’ by getting the child to 
start at the other end and stop when he gets to what was the 
beginning. He ends up by saying the same numeral. In the 
process he discovers, too, that numerals are not names; ‘one’ is 
not the name of the first object any more than ‘five’ is when he 
starts from the other end. So he discovers that the numeral, 
when used in counting objects, is a technique word which, when 
the counting is stopped, is by courtesy used as a group- 
characteristic word. We now say that there are five objects there, 
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or that the group is composed of five objects, or that it is a fiveish 
group. But in saying these things we are not saying something 
new; we are not adding anything to what we already know. 

Learning how to count is like learning how to knit. Both are 
taught in terms of performatory and repetitively applicable rules. 
Compare a knitting pattern (k5,p6,...) and the rules for 
counting. A knitting pattern is a recipe, a set of rules (though not 
injunctions; nobody has to follow the pattern, nobody has to count 
in this way), rules which take the form: if you do this and this 
you get this result. The result comes about because the rules are 
so constructed that it should come about. And by courtesy we 
call the finished article a knitted jumper; a fiveish group. The 
jumper was made by the techniques and procedures of knitting; 
the group was made (selected? singled-out?) by the techniques 
and procedures of controlled counting. 

The number of a class, then, is given by the numeral which 
we say when we count and stop. It is not truly a property of 
the class (and certainly not of the objects) but a result which we 
get when we count correctly. We should not look for numbers 
either in the world of objects or in the world of abstractions but 
in the techniques and procedures which give the numerals a use. 
What is a number? A number is a numeral which is used in 
controlled counting—not just in counting (pointing and saying) 
and not just as part of the counting rhyme. By controlled counting 
we mean counting and stopping in accordance with the rules. 

But we have not yet said what it means to say that two 
classes have the same number of members. These two groups: 

Some ux XK. Seex. 

have the same number of members means: if you control-count 
the first group and then control-count the other, you find that you 
have to stop at the same place: ‘two’. We thus see that a lot of 
classes are similar. But this is not where arithmetic begins (as it 
does for Russell); we began that long ago. The number of a 
class is not the class of all those classes that are similar to it. We 
already know what the number of a class is and we use this 
knowledge to discover that some classes have the same number; 
i.e. that they are similar. 

If we think of numbers in this way we do not have to discover 
a group with n members for the number n to be meaningful. For 
numbers are not names of classes which stand as the meanings and 
have to be there for the number to mean. If there were only ten 
individuals in the universe, the number eleven would have a 
meaning and would be different from the number ten. For we 
know how to count endlessly with only a finite number of objects, 
and that makes ‘eleven’ different from ‘ten’; and we know how 
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‘eleven’ could be used as a number because we know how to 
control-count. That is, we know what the number eleven means; 
and what it means is different from what ten means. We could 
in fact give ‘eleven’ a use (and not merely know how to use it in 
case there were eleven objects). For we could count through the 
ten objects and then continue from the beginning with ‘eleven’, 
then stop. We have thus control-counted the pointings. In this 
way we could reach any assigned number. There is always a set 
of “objects” corresponding to every number if we control-count 
not the things before us but (in a systematic way) the pointings 
to them. 

This seems to get us out of one of Russell’s major difficulties. 
For if ‘a number is anything which is the number of some class” 
(p. 19), there has to be a class with n members for there to be a 
number n. This being so, “let us suppose that the total number 
of individuals in the universe were (say) 10; then there would be 
no class of 11 individuals, and the number 11 would be the null 
class. So would the number 12. Thus we should have 11 = 12; 
therefore the successor of 10 would be the same as the successor 
of 11, although 10 would not be the same as 11. Thus we should 
have two different numbers with the same successor” (p. 24). 
Peano’s third axiom therefore fails and has to be saved by 
postulating the axiom of infinity: “If n be any inductive cardinal 
number, there is at least one class of individuals having n terms” 
(Do tale 

But how exactly does it get us out of Russell’s difficulty? 
Russell does not require the axiom of infinity for finite arithmetic. 
He too is prepared to accept that we can reach any assigned 
inductive cardinal even though there is only a finite number of 
individuals in the universe. For let the number of individuals in 
the universe be n, then the number of classes of such individuals 


is 2"; and the number of classes of classes of individuals is 22": 
and so on. Hence we can establish the existence of a class of m 
“objects”, where m>n, by counting not the individuals but the 
classes of individuals (since 2">n) or the classes of classes of 


individuals (since 2? >2") or, if necessary, the classes of classes 
of classes of individuals; and so on.* Of course we get into trouble 
if we lump together into one lot the individuals, and the classes of 
individuals, and the classes of classes of individuals; but there is 
no question of that at this stage. It is simply that we look around 
for the most appropriate things to count within a given type, and 


‘Notice that this suggestion brings counting back into the foundations of 
arithmetic since it is now being used to establish the existence of a number. 
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the choice—whether classes or classes of classes (say)—depends 
only on how far we want to count. We do not have to lump 
together objects of a different type in order to reach a large 
number m, we only have to get far enough up the hierarchy before 
we begin counting so that we can be sure that the “objects” will 
not run out before we get to m. It is like counting the number 
of pointings instead of counting the individuals to which we point, 
since in counting the classes we are counting something different 
from the individuals; we are counting arrangements or selections 
of them. “In this way any assigned inductive cardinal can be 
made to find its place among numbers which are not null, merely 
by travelling along the hierarchy for a sufficient distance” (p. 133). 


But if this is so; if Russell can reach any assigned inductive 
cardinal, independently of the axiom of infinity, by constructing 
“objects” to be counted, instead of discovering them, why does 
arithmetic break down for him? And how, if at all, does this 
procedure differ from that which enables us to count up to any 
inductive cardinal by counting, in a systematic way, the pointings-to 
the objects? 


Arithmetic breaks down because if n is finite, so is 2", and so 


is 2?, and so on. There is thus no infinite class of objects within 
any one type. Within any one type, the “objects” run out after a 
given power of 2 is reached and hence, for that type, the number 
after the given power of 2 designates the null class; and this will 
be so whatever type we choose. No matter how far we travel up 
the hierarchy before we begin counting, there will be a finite limit 
to the counting which can take place within the chosen type; 
hence a finite limit to the number series.° We could try to construct 
an infinite class by lumping together all “objects”, but this fails 
for two reasons. First, because we then involve ourselves in 
contradictions which result from a confusion of types (p. 134 ff); 
and second, because we should then in any case be begging the 
question. For in order to establish the existence of an infinite set 
which consists of the n individuals together with the 2" classes of 


n 
them, and 2? classes of classes of them, . . . , and so on, we have 
to assume the endlessness of the constructions: classes, classes of 
classes, classes of classes of classes, . . . We have to use the dots 


in one sequence in order to establish them in another.® 
It is now easy to see the difference between counting abstrac- 


5See Principia Mathematica, Vol. II, Section C, pp. 181-183. : 

¢But perhaps this last is not fair comment. For if we give a recipe for 
constructing the objects of the hierarchy, to say that they might run out is to 
say that the recipe might fail. But how could it? (See below.) 
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tions which are constructed out of individuals and counting the 
pointings-to the individuals. For one thing, we avoid any type 
difficulties. However far we go, when we count the pointings-to, — 
we do not have to move from one type to another; we are not 
involved in classes, or classes of classes, or any other collection 
in the hierarchy. Pointings-to all belong to the same type; and 
they never run out. They cannot run out because their endlessness 
is guaranteed by a repetitively applicable rule; and this is to say 
that, in principle, given only n objects we can construct a class 
of other “objects” which can be counted indefinitely. Practically, 
of course, we cannot go on indefinitely—which means that we 
do not in this way establish the existence of an infinite class if an 
infinite class is thought of as an endless collection laid out before 
us. But it is a mistake to think of infinite classes in this way. To 
do so is to think of them as if they were rather like finite classes, 
because their members are all there, but peculiar, because we can 
never put our fingers on the last one. What we can only mean, 
however, by saying that there is an infinite class, is that wherever 
we start and however far we count, there is always a next; the 
process need never stop. And of this we are assured if we have 
a rule which ensures it. Such a rule is a rule for counting the 
pointings-to. Hence we may say that we have an infinite class 
within one type—though the type is different from any that Russell 
considered. The class of pointings-to is another class of physical 
objects if we consider actions to be objects in some sense; 
certainly they are physical. 

The difference, then, is this. Although Russell can reach 
any assigned inductive cardinal, he can only do so by shifting 
from one type to another as the need arises. To reach m, it may 
be sufficient to count the classes; but to reach (say) m-+w it may 
be that there are not enough classes and that it is necessary to 
move to classes of classes and begin counting all over again. In 
the case of pointings-to, however, any assigned inductive cardinal 
can be reached continuously—i.e. by a simple extension of the 
same process (by a further application of the same rule). In this 
way we are able to establish the existence of an infinite class—in 
the sense that there is always a next member—whereas Russell 
is not. 

But why do we need to do this? Why do we want an infinite 
class? Russell needs an infinite class in order to establish the 
existence of transfinite numbers. For no meaning can be given 
to a number m unless it has first been shown that there exists a 
“given class” of m terms (since this enters essentially into the 
definitiou of m) and this is so whether m is finite or infinite. 
Hence the existence of an infinite class has to be established so 
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that it may function as the given class in the definition of an 
infinite number. If there is no such class, the infinite number has 
no reference. The axiom of infinity succeeds in establishing the 
existence of one infinite class, namely the class of natural numbers, 
1, 2, 3, . . . , simce it ensures that every natural number has a 
reference (hence a meaning) different from every other. That is, 
the class, 1, 2, 3, . . . , is endless and cannot collapse into a 
finite set provided that “if n is any inductive cardinal there is at 
least one class having n terms”. Hence a rule which creates a 
meaning for every finite cardinal is in fact a rule which creates 
the existence of an infinite class (the natural numbers), and this 
in turn can be used to give a meaning to transfinite cardinals. 

The suggestion, therefore, that we count pointings instead 
of objects, provides a way out for Russell since in this way an 
infinite set is created independently of the axiom of infinity. But 
it seems not to be relevant if we adopt a definition of number 
different from Russell’s. If, as we have seen, we do not need to 
construct a class of m terms in order to make the number m 
meaningful, do we need an infinite set? Cannot we define trans- 
finite numbers independently of the existence of a given set, as we 
did with finite numbers? 

Perhaps; but if we are to have arithmetic at all, we must show 
that no two numbers have the same successor and hence that the 
set, 1, 2, 3, . . . , does not collapse into a finite set. We need 
to know that this set, at least, is infinite even if we do not need 
it in order to define transfinite numbers. Why? Because we need 
to know that there is no end to the possibility of controlled 
counting. 

Throughout, this is the heart of Russell’s worry. If we run 
out of things to count (i.e. if controlled counting has a limit), we 
cannot give a meaning to the next numeral, we cannot define the 
next number. And this means that the limitless possibility of 
controlled counting is being put at the base of arithmetic; it is this 
that the axiom of infinity ensures—in spite of what he says about 
counting presupposing number. 

Put in this light the problem is not a real one for us. There 
can be no end to the possibility of controlled counting, since we 
have a set of rules for both counting and controlled counting (if 
we count the pointings) which are designed to be repetitively 
applicable independently of the number of objects in the world; 
and they cannot suddenly cease to be applicable. Provided we 
have the recipe we know how to make the cake even if the 
ingredients are not available, and our knowledge of number is 
this kind of how-knowledge. By putting rules at the base of 
arithmetic we represent it as a technique which qua technique 
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cannot fail. The rules are the guarantee of success; they have 
success built into them. Hence we need to postulate nothing more 
in order to ensure that the set of numbers 1, 2, 3, ..., is 
infinite with every member different from every other. That 
characteristic of it is already there in the rules we have. 

Or we may say: no two numerals have the same successor— 
the rules for the counting rhyme forbid it; and the counting rhyme, 
and counting, can go on endlessly. And no two numbers have 
the same successor; for numbers are simply numerals used for a 
certain purpose: a number is defined by the rules for the use of 
the numeral in controlled counting. Counting gives the numerals 
a use and controlled counting gives counting a use; that is, 
controlled counting further specifies the use of the numerals and 
so gives a meaning to number. This is all that a number is. There 
is thus no difficulty about the successor of any given number 
provided there is no difficulty about the successor of any given 
numeral. 

But this still leaves us with the problem of defining the trans- 
finite numbers. We have shown that there is a class with an 
infinite number of members, and for Russell that is enough. He 
can now define the number xo* as the number of members in the 
class, 1, 2, 3, . . . (or as the number of members in any similar 
progression). Thus “yo” is the answer to the question, “How 
many natural numbers are there?’”’, as “5” might be the answer to 
the question, “How many crosses are there here: x x x x x?” 

But there are difficulties in this. Consider again how it is that 
we get the idea of the number of individuals in a class. We count 
and stop. Thus counting and stopping is the procedure to be 
carried out in answer to the question “How many?”. So if we 
ask how many numerals there are in the set, 1, 2, 3, . . . , it is 
clear that this is a different question. For essentially we cannot 
stop, otherwise we have only a finite number. And Russell would 
be the first to agree that yo is not a number that we can ever 
count ti; we should not get to it though we counted endlessly. 
In fact, to say that there is an xo-class is just to say that it is 
possible to go on counting endlessly; it is to say that we need 
never stop; it is to say that there is always a next number. 

There is of course a difference between the questions: ‘Is 
there always a next number in the set 1, 2, 3, . . . ?? and ‘How 
many numbers are there in the set 1, 2, 3, . . . ?’. They are, 
however, related. If we answer yes to the first, either by 
postulating the axiom of infinity or in some other way, we are 
ensuring that there is no end to the possibility of controlled 
par AGRE MR oe LR a age Poor ae tae 


* This syinbol is to represent the Hebrew aleph with suffix ze i 
Russell’s Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy _-Ea. aes on 
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counting. This is so since the set is used for controlled counting, 
and the question, it should be noted, is ‘Is there a next 
number . . . ?’ not, ‘Is there a next numeral . . . ?’, But this 
answer yes to the first question entails that the answer to the 
second question cannot be a finite number; that is, the set cannot 
be used to determine the number of members it itself has; and 
this means that it cannot be control-counted. Hence the number 
which is the answer to the second question (xo) is different from 
the finite numbers (those in the set) and since these, and only 
these, can be defined in terms of controlled counting, its definition 
has to be expressed in some other way. How then is it to be 
defined? In terms of the limitless possibility of counting, rather 
than controlled counting. For we can apply the endless techniques 
of counting to the set 1, 2, 3, . . . , (point and say, point and 
say) even though we cannot control-count it at all. In general, 
to say that there is an infinite set is to say that we know how to 
count; to say that there is a finite set is to say that we know how 
to control-count. 

Hence, whereas the definition of finite number has to be 
expressed in terms of controlled counting, the definition of trans- 
finite number has to be expressed in terms of counting only. And 
to say that there are such numbers is to say that we can give 
counting a use independently of controlled counting. But we have 
seen that this is so. 

What is left, therefore, in the definition of a transfinite number 
is just the notion of similarity. For counting is simply one-one 
correlating numerals and pointings (this is different from control- 
counting the pointings in order to see how many have been made). 

‘And that is why we cannot answer the question “How many?” 
when asked of the set of natural numbers. The notion of similarity 
of itself (or counting by itself) is never sufficient for us to be able 
to answer this question (we can pair off men with women without 
knowing how many of each there are). It enters into the pro- 
cedures for answering the question but it does not exhaust them. 
We have to have a further rule: stop when the end is reached. 
That is, we have to control the counting. If we remove the rule 
for stopping the question cannot be answered. Or, we might say, 
it means something different. And we might recognize this by 
saying that xo is a different kind of number from, say, 5. That is, 
we expect it to obey different laws. 

But this means that the definition of a transfinite number 
differs essentially from the definition of a finite number; means, 
indeed, that they cannot be defined iri the same sort of way. Yet 
Russell does define them in the same sort of way. Each is defined 
by reference to a given class and the notion of similarity. And this 
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makes him treat the question “How many” as if it were the same 
kind of question when asked of the two sets: x x x x x and 
xX xX x... But it cannot be, otherwise xo would not be a 
different kind of number from 5; we should not have laws 
like: nxo = Xo and Xo” =Xo- ; 

Perhaps this is being too naive. For it may well be said that 
the two definitions bear only a prima facie resemblance; in fact 
however they differ essentially because the given sets are essen- 
tially different. And we must not ignore the given sets; at no 
time does Russell rely on similarity alone. In the case of 5, the 
given set is finite; in the case of yo not. But how do we know 
that they are different? By postulating the axiom of infinity (or 
by showing in some other way that there is an infinite class). And 
that is the need for the axiom. No; this will not do. What the 
axiom of infinity does is to establish that the class, 1, 2,3,..., 
cannot be control-counted; it establishes that only counting is 
applicable here; it establishes that only similarity can be used. 
The axiom of infinity removes the need for the given class (for 
endless counting can take place with a finite class). Then here is 
the difference; for in the case of finite numbers the given class is 
essential. But why is it essential? Because it establishes the 
finitude. No; it does not. 

There is nothing in Russell’s definition of number which 
enables us to distinguish between the finite numbers and the trans- 
finite numbers. We have to rely on some non-definitional criterion 
of finitude. We have somehow to know that ‘x x’ is a different 
sort of class from ‘x x x .. .’ Then what is the criterion? It is 
that we can exhaust the one by control-counting but that control- 
counting is inappropriate to the other. The possibility of stopping, 
of. exhausting the class, is what makes it different from an infinite 
class. Stopping, therefore, as a procedure in controlled counting 
is not simply an alternative to the “given class”. It adds some- 
thing about what kind of class the given class is. And this is just 
what Russell’s definition does not do. There is nothing in 
Russell’s definition of finite number which takes the place of 
stopping; and it is not, therefore, a definition of number. 
‘Finite numbers satisfy Peano’s inductive axiom whereas transfinite numbers 
do not; and Russell uses this axiom to define the inductive cardinals. Hence, it 
may be said, he is defining their finitude. But this seems to confuse two 
separate bits of knowledge: (1) that they satisfy the inductive axiom and (2) 


that they are finite. For we could generate the inductive cardinals by means of 
the inductive axiom and yet not know that the numbers so defined are finite. 


Similarly, we could define Xo axiomatically (i.e. implicitly in axioms) and still 


not know that it is transfinite. We should only know that the properties of the 
one differed from the properties of the other, but we should not know in 
what respect. Hence, knowing that the difference between them is a difference 
between finite and_ infinite comes from elsewhere. (See Principia Mathematica, 
Vol. II, Section C, * 120, p. 200 ff.) 
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_ All of Russell’s troubles spring from the fact that he nowhere 
gives a recipe for finitude.? Hence when he wants to distinguish 
infinite classes from finite classes he has to find some further 
characteristic which infinite classes satisfy. He has to add some- 
thing to the definition of number—the axiom of infinity. But this 
trouble does not arise if finitude is first specified and an infinite 
class is then defined by removing one of the characteristics which 
finite classes satisfy. Or, to put the same thing in another way: 
if an infinite process (counting) is first specified and finite classes 
are then defined by making them satisfy an additional charac- 
teristic (stopping). That is how we began. Counting, as an 
endless routine, comes first;,counting the number of terms in a 
group is then achieved by controlling this endless process, by 
bringing it to an end. This is why we avoid the need for an 
axiom of infinity; its effect is secured by the repetitiveness of the 
counting rules. 

Does this mean that we have an understanding of yo before 
we have an understanding of 5? Yes; that is exactly what it means. 
But this should not be surprising; a repetitive technique is not 
difficult to understand. Knowing how to go on infinitely only 
involves knowing a finite set of rules; and repetitive rules which 
generate an infinite process can be understood independently of 
their finite application. There is nothing unusual in having a 
repetitive technique first before we control it. We have to know 
how to add one before we can add one to this particular number; 
we have to know how to screw (twist and push, twist and 
push, . . .) before we can screw in this particular screw; we 
have to know how to run before we can run to the shops.® 

Then how do we define xo? We do not need to; we have 
defined counting. Or we can, if we please, define it as Russell did 
in terms of a one-one correspondence with the class 1, 2, 3,... ; 


® One of the most confusing of all conceptual inversions is the belief that 
we get to know what infinity is by “extending” our notion of finitude (so that 
it is similar, but somehow different). Thus, “Every one that has any idea of any 
stated lengths of space, as a foot, finds that he can repeat that idea; and 
joining it to the former, make the idea of two feet; . . . and so on, without 
ever coming to an end of his additions, and... he finds that .. . after he 
has ... enlarged his ideas as much as he pleases, he has no more reason to 
stop, nor is one jot nearer the end of such addition than he was at_ first 
setting out. The power of enlarging his idea of space by further additions 
remaining still the same, he hence takes the idea of infinite space.” (Locke, 
Essay, Bk. II, Ch. 17, 3.) But the truth surely is, as Leibniz says, that the 
infinite “is prior to all composition and is not formed by the addition of parts”; 
for the difference between infinite and finite is simply the difference between a 
technique and the application of it, and knowledge of the technique comes first. 
Perhaps Locke is half right since he does emphasise that our knowledge of 
infinity rests on knowledge of a technique (we find that we “can repeat that 
idea” e.g.), but he is half wrong since he thinks that our knowledge of infinity 
arises from the application of the repetitive technique, whereas it must precede 


the application. 
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for if we do this, we are saying less than we say when we define 
the number 5. We are relying on similarity only, hence on 
counting and not on controlled counting. Or, if we do not like it 
this way, if we feel uneasy about the “given class”, then by 
stipulating that an yo-class is one which can be put into a one-one 
correspondence with a subclass of itself. Either of these ways is 
possible and either serves to distinguish transfinite numbers from 
finite, for in each case the definition is based on counting and not 
on controlled counting. 

The number 0 raises similar difficulties. Why does it have 
properties like nO =O and 0” =0 if it can be defined in the 
same sort of way as the number 5? It is a different sort of 
number and so has to be defined in a different way. (In any 
case how do we one-one correlate the members of an empty class 
with the members of another empty class? There is no procedure 
to be followed, so the procedure of one-one correlating cannot 
here yield a definition.) 

This problem does not arise if finite numbers are defined 
by counting and stopping. For since we cannot start, we cannot 
stop; and 0 is not therefore a finite number. How then do we 
define it? By seeing how the question “How many?” would be 
answered. “How many things are there on the table?” invites 
an application of the procedures for controlled counting: it implies 
the injunction “Control-count them!” But in two quite different 
contexts the command cannot be obeyed. The first context arises 
when counting cannot begin. And it is this which gives a meaning 
to 0; in such a context we say that there are no objects in reply 
to “How many?”. We give an answer, but it is not the same 
sort of answer as “5S”. What we have said in fact is that the 
procedures cannot be applied, not that we have applied them 
and come up with a result. The second context arises when 
counting can begin but cannot end (“How many natural numbers 
are there?”, “How many pointings-to are there in counting?”); 
that is, controlled counting is not applicable; the objects never run” 
out. In this context we give the answer “yo”, this time as an 
indication that the procedures can only be applied partially. 0 
means: counting cannot begin. xo means: counting cannot end. 
5 means: counting can begin but ends with ‘five’. Three different 
kinds of definition and therefore three different kinds of number. 


* * * 


I have said that we have, or can have, numbers, and therefore 
arithmetic, long before we have to introduce the notion of similar 
classes—though I do not want to deny that the class of pointings 
and the class of objects which together function in controlled 
counting are similar. I mean only that we do not require two 
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similar sets of objects, as Russell does, in order to understand 
what numbers are, and I want now to extend this by showing that 
other arithmetical concepts can be given a meaning in terms of 
controlled counting. 

Thus we might teach a child what ‘plus’ and ‘equals’ mean 
in the following way: 

We might say: count (point and say) to four, and stop; then 
start counting again with the next object until you get to three. 
You have now counted four and three. This is what ‘four plus 
three’ means. And you can see that this is the same as seven. In 
this way: first mark the point you reached and then start at the 
beginning and count to seven. You can see that you get to the 


same point. 
Seekonk Xe x XK exy EXP tex 
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This is what ‘equals’ means. So you can see that four and three 
comes to the same point as seven; or, four plus three equals seven. 
(Is this an empirical fact or a logical one?) But ‘four and three’ 
does not mean the same as ‘seven’. ‘Four and three’ means 
‘Control-count to four and then control-count to three’, while 
‘seven’ means ‘control-count to seven’. And doing this we find 
that we get to the same point. We do two different things but get 
the same result; like two roads which lead to the same village. 

‘Greater than’ and ‘less than’ might get a meaning in the 
following way: 

We might say to the child: in the counting rhyme, ‘seven’ 
comes after ‘five’. So when you count to five and then stop, 
marking the place, and then start at the beginning again and count 
to seven and stop, you find that you have to go past the first point. 

Kes Kae Keke Mak SX 
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This is what ‘five is less than seven’ means and also what ‘seven is 
greater than five’ means. They mean the same. Why? Because the 
same set of actions, the same technique, establishes both state- 
ments. (Is this a logical fact or an empirical one?) We then 
show how to use this fact to determine the inequality of two 
groups. For since this group 


KX Oy Xe XOX 
ae ige2a 352 405 
contains five objects, and this group 
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contains seven objects, we say that the second group has a greater 
number of members than the first. Why? Because when we 
control-count the first we have to stop at ‘five’, and when we 
control-count the second we have to go past ‘five’, and ‘seven’ 
comes after ‘five’. 

Control-counting takes time; it is a temporal process. It is 
also a spatial process. That is why words like ‘before’, ‘after’, 
‘stop’; and phrases like ‘comes to the same point as’, are key words 
and phrases. They are logically prior to arithmetic in the sense 
that no child who did not understand them could do arithmetic. 
They are the logical primitives of arithmetic. Again, the ‘and’ in 
‘2 and 2 make 4’ is primarily the temporal ‘and then’ and only 
derivatively the connective ‘and’. This is where the logical 
foundations are. 

These kind of mathematical expressions, 

pa be pa eal B> J eines Fin 

then, are statements. They are statements about what happens 
(or what will happen) when (or if) control-counting takes place. 
They are not rules, though they are true because of the counting 
rules—that is, the rules for saying the rhyme, the rules for pointing 
and the rules for stopping. And these rules are independent of the 
kind of objects counted. As any child can see, it makes no 
difference whether we count cows or crocodiles; it will still be 
true that four plus three equals seven. Why? Because as the 
examples have shown, we can teach the meaning of ‘4+3=7’ 
even though there are only five objects; and this means that we 
are not truly counting the objects but the operations involved in 
counting—the pointings-to. But these are the same whatever the 
objects are—except that the objects must be distinct. 

Each numeral in the counting rhyme is a different noise; it 
is distinct from all other numerals. And each pointing action in 
the counting process is distinct from all other pointing actions in 
that process. Since ‘count’ means ‘point and say’ therefore, it 
follows that the only kind of things that can be counted must be 
distinct. Hence, that the objects counted are to be distinct is a 
condition of being able to count. (The suggestion that arithmetic 
breaks down because two drops of water and two drops of water 
make one drop is therefore quite irrelevant. ) 

To have a different kind of arithmetic it follows that we 
must have a counting process which does not depend on distinct- 
ness. Either we must remove the distinctness of the numerals or 
the distinctness of the objects. 

Suppose, first, that we remove the distinctness of the numerals. 
Suppose that the counting rhyme is ‘one’, ‘two’, ‘one’, ‘two’, 
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endlessly (so that, e.g., what we, using our arithmetic, would 
call the third noise, is not different from the first) while the 
pointing is as before. Then with the same sort of rule for con- 
trolled counting (if you have to stop at ‘two’ e.g. then that is the 
number of objects in the group), it follows that this group, 
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contains two objects, while this, 
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contains one object; and so on. And we shall have 1+ 1=2; 
since 


x x 
1 and then 1 
comes to the same 


point as 1 Z 
But 1+ 1+ 1=1 since, 
x x x 
1 and then 1 and then 1 


comes to the same 

point as 1 Zz 1 
Similarly, 2 + 1 (1, 2, and then 1) will equal 1 (1, 2, 1); while 
2+ 2 will equal 2. ‘Less than’ and ‘greater than’, on the other 
hand, find no ‘meaning since ‘one’ comes both before and after 
‘two’. 

Such an arithmetic has an application, though a minimal one. 
It enables us to discriminate between odd and even groups. Thus, 


4 contain the same number of objects—one. 
(The groups are 1-1 correlated in terms of 


Rie Xo X roups ; 
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while, 

KISX ; 
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Hence, this kind of counting is useful for some purposes; and if 
we belonged to a tribe which held oddness in great respect, it 
would be important. 

_ Suppose, now, however, that the numerals in the counting 
rhyme are distinct but that the objects are not. We know how 
to say the numerals but we do not know how or where to point. 
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We might, for example, wish to count the number of points in 
the line, 


and to decide whether there are more or less points in the line, 


There are two things we can do. Either we can introduce 
artificially created distinct points and so invent a set of “objects” 
to be counted; or we can lay down some arbitrary criterion for 
‘the same number as’. In the first case we arithmetize the 
geometry; that is we force the techniques of arithmetic on this new 
situation. In the second case we geometrize the arithmetic; that is, 
we change the techniques by altering the criteria. 

We arithmetize the geometry by introducing artificial units 
of length and we count these lengths; i.e. we measure. And we 
say that two lines which come to the same point (on the measuring 
rod) are equal in length. In this sense of ‘point’, points on the 
line and points on the measuring rod can be pointed to. Thus 
we are able to say that the first line above contains more points 
(units, objects) than, or is longer than, the second. 

We geometrize the arithmetic, on the other hand, if we say 
that the two lines (unequal in length) contain the same number 
of points (objects) as each other. In this sense of ‘point’, points 
cannot be pointed to. And now we have to modify the arithmetic 
in such a way that it is based on a different kind of counting, for 
we cannot now point to the things counted. We have to construct 
a set of numerals which cannot be used for counting in the 
ordinary way (indeed which cannot themselves be counted) but 
nevertheless is such that there are as many numerals as there are 
points on the line. Such a set is postulated to be the numerals 
in the interval (0,1). There is no counting rhyme associated 
with these numerals. We do not know which numeral is next 
after ‘4’ any more than we know which point comes next after 
an arbitrarily chosen one. We have a free choice of the numerals 
> and <1. This is what we mean by saying that the line 
contains an infinite set of points. We mean that a different sort 
of counting is involved; free-choice counting. And because of this 
we have a different kind of infinity from the yo-kind. An 
xo-Set is one to which the ordinary procedures of counting can be 
applied (though it cannot be control-counted); it is a denumerable 
set. The set of points on a line, however, is one to which the 
ordinary counting procedures cannot be applied; it is a dense set. 

Can we have a different arithmetic? Of course; geometry is a 
different arithmetic. 
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COLLINGWOOD ON ART AS “IMAGINATIVE 
EXPRESSION”* 


By THEODORE MISCHEL 
I 


The central claim of Collingwood’s Principles of Art’ is that 
art is an activity in which we imaginatively express, and thus 
become aware of, our emotions. He holds that what expresses 
our emotions is a consciously controlled bodily activity, an activity 
which he calls “language” and identifies with art. But when look- 
ing at a painting or listening to a symphony we do not, in normal 
cases, perform any controlled bodily activity. Collingwood is, of 
course, aware of this, but contends that the controlled bodily 
gestures in which the audience expresses its emotions are made 
“in imagination”. When we look at a Masaccio we may not 
actually move about in various ways, but we “imagine ourselves 
as moving in these ways”. And similar considerations apply to 
music and the other arts.” 

I will argue that this appeal to “imaginary gestures”—i.e., 
gestures which are not actually made, but are made “in one’s 
head”—is incompatible with Collingwood’s own account of 
imaginative expression. The notion that such imaginary gestures 
can be the “language” which expresses emotion rests, so I will 
argue, on a confusion of radically different senses of “imaginary”. 
This confusion infects not only Collingwood’s account of aesthetic 
experience, but also his account of the artist’s experience, so that 
his whole discussion of art as “imaginative expression” involves 
serious internal incoherences. ; ete: 

To make good these claims I must begin by stating, in some 
detail, the salient features of Collingwood’s “theory of imagina- 
tion”. Thereafter I will try to show that his account of art as 
imaginative expression conflicts fatally with that theory. 


II 


Collingwood contends that if we are to understand fully what 
is meant in saying that art is the imaginative expression of 
emotions, we must begin by examining the “general charac- 
teristics of experience as a whole”, so as to make clear the place 
of imagination in the structure of experience.’ This leads to a 
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“theory of imagination” (Book II of the Principles), which is 
then used to “explain” the nature of art (Book III, “The Theory 
of Art’). 


Experience, we are told, presents us with “feelings”, and 
“every feeling is both sensuous and emotional’.* Further, there 
are two “stages” through which a feeling may pass: the “bare 
feeling, below the level of consciousness” on the one hand, and 
“a feeling of which we have become conscious” on the other.® 
Collingwood calls experience below the conscious level “psychical 
experience”; this is the evanescent, ever-shifting flux of sensuous- 
emotional experience which is given to “attention” as something 
to work on. Attention (or “consciousness”) is the activity which 
discriminates “concrete individuals” from the flux of feeling, 
“stabilizes” them so that they can be held before the mind and 
compared with one another, and thus “dominates” and “domes- 
ticates” brute feelings. He further holds that “mere feeling 
cannot even tell me what I now feel”. For i 


“If I try to fasten my attention on this present feeling, so as 
to give myself some account of its character, it has already 
changed before I can do so. If, to take the other alternative, 
I succeed in doing so . . . the feeling to which I attend must 
be somehow stabilized or perpetuated in order that I may 
study it, which means that it must cease to be mere feeling 
and enter upon a new stage of its existence”.? 


In other words, psychical experience is experience at a pre- 
conscious level—experience of which I am never aware but which 
is “presupposed” by my conscious experience—and when I attend 
to my experience, thus becoming conscious of certain feelings, 
these cease to be bare feelings and become something else: “from 
being impressions of sense, they thus become ideas of imagina- 
tion” ® 

It is important to note that Collingwood here uses the term 
“imagiiation” for experience at the conscious level. Indeed, “re- 
garded as names for a certain kind or level of experience, the 
words consciousness and imagination are synonymous”.® The 
difference between them is that while “consciousness” refers to the 


* Principles, P. 221; see also pp. 160-164. 

* Principles, p. 213. Collingwood actually distinguishes three such stages, 
the third being a conscious feeling which “we have placed in its relation to 
others”. However, for the purposes of this paper this third stage—what 
seeped calls the level of “intellect” (pp. 215 and 221)—need not be 
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activity which dominates and domesticates bare feelings, “imagina- 
tion” is the name for feelings which have undergone this process. 
“Imagination is thus the new form which feeling takes when trans- 
formed by the activity of consciousness’’.!° 

In short, Collingwood holds that the conscious (imaginative) 
level of experience presupposes a psychical level as its ‘“foun- 
dation”. He calls experiences at this pre-conscious level “impres- 
sions” (“brute feelings”, “sensations”). And he claims that 
consciousness (attention) is the activity which dominates and 
discriminates such feelings, thus transforming them from mere 
impressions at the psychical level into ideas at the imaginative level 
of experience. 

Since every feeling is said to have an emotional as well as 
a sensuous component, these two components will also be present 
in every idea. Further, Collingwood insists that “to whatever level 
of experience an emotion may belong, it cannot be felt without 
being expressed. There are no unexpressed emotions”.!! But the 
way in which emotions are expressed at different levels of ex- 
perience differs. Psychical expression, Collingwood tells us, 
“consists in the doing of involuntary and perhaps even wholly 
unconscious bodily acts. . . . Thus, certain distortions of the face 
express pain”.1* But at the imaginative level emotions receive a 
different kind of expression. Just as the work of consciousness 
transforms brute feelings (impressions) into ideas, so it performs 
a similar transformation in 

“the bodily act of expression, raising it from the crudely 

psychical level to the imaginative. 

The general nature of this change can be expressed by 
saying that just as our emotions no longer arise in us as 
brute facts, but are now dominated . . . so the bodily acts 
which express those emotions, instead of being simply auto- 
matisms of our psycho-physical organism, are experienced in 
our new self-consciousness as activities belonging to our- 
selves, and controlled in the same sense as the emotions they 
express”.14 ; 

Such consciously controlled bodily acts expressing emotion are 
called imaginative expression. While the emotional component 
of an impression requires psychical expression, the emotional com- 
ponent of an idea requires imaginative expression. And since there 
are no unexpressed emotions, the occurrence of an emotion at any 
level of experience is always correlative with its appropriate ex- 


pression at that level. 
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Collingwood calls the imaginative expression of emotions 
language in its primitive or original form. “Language”, we are 
told, “is simply bodily expression of emotions dominated by . . . 
consciousness”. He thus uses the word “language” in a very wide 
sense to refer to “any activity of any organ which is expressive in 
the same way in which speech is expressive”, where “speech” is 
taken to mean not words and sentences, but a “system of gestures 
made with the lungs and larynx”.15 Any other system of con- 
sciously controlled gestures constitutes another kind of language. 
Moreover, “every kind of language is in this way a specialized 
form of bodily gesture, and in this sense it may be said that the 
dance is the mother of all languages”.1® 


Collingwood then identifies art with language. “The aesthetic 
experience, or artistic activity, is the experience of expressing 
one’s emotions; and that which expresses them is the total 
imaginative activity called indifferently language or art”.1” Indeed, 
the “theory of art” which is developed in Book III of the Principles 
purports to be simply an elaboration of the consequences which 
follow from this identification. Finally, Collingwood regards 
artistic and aesthetic experience as substantially identical: in so 
far as the audience understands a work of art it “repeats” the 
artist’s creative experience.1® The physical artifact is merely a 
record left by the artist’s “speech-gestures” and an indication to 
the audience of the speech-gestures which it must perform in order 
to reconstruct the artist’s experience.1® Thus “the written or 
printed book is only a series of hints, as elliptical as the neumes of 
Byzantine music, from which the reader thus works out for him- 
self the speech-gestures which alone have the gift of expression”’.?° 
Unless the audience takes the “hints” provided by the artifact, and 
by means of them repeats the artist’s speech-gestures, it can have 
no aesthetic experience. For without these gestures there is no 
language, and thus no art. 


Ill 


How then is it possible for the audience to have an aesthetic 
experience unless it performs all sorts of bodily gestures which 
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are not in fact performed? Collingwood replies that the audience 
performs these gestures “in imagination”. Though we sit still at a 
concert, we imagine ourselves as moving in all sorts of ways while 
we listen to the music, and these imaginary gestures constitute our 
activity of “imaginative expression”. Or, “when looking at a 
Masaccio we need not walk straight through the picture, or even 
stride about the gallery; what we are doing is to imagine ourselves 
as moving in these ways”’.*? 

But a gesture made in imagination, in this sense, is not a 
gesture made at all—it is only the idea of making a gesture; that 
is, it is an idea rather than a bodily activity. And while ordinary 
language contrasts an “imaginary activity” with a bodily activity 
which is actually performed, this is simply not what that phrase 
means in Collingwood’s theory of imagination. For, according to 
that theory, when consciousness raises a bodily act from the 
psychical to the imaginative level, that act ceases to be automatic 
and becomes instead a consciously controlled bodily act.?* Just 
as an idea is an impression which consciousness has raised from 
the psychical to the imaginative level, so an act of imaginative 
expression is an automatic bodily act (i.e., “physical expression’’) 
which has undergone an analogous transformation. “Materially”, 
Collingwood tells us, “this act [i.e., act of imaginative expression] 
does not differ at all from that of psychical expression”. For it 
differs from psychical expression “not in its own intrinsic nature, 
but in its relation to the general structure of experience”, so that 
“an expressive act may be an act of precisely the same kind, 
whether its expressiveness is psychical or imaginative”.*? And 
Collingwood explicitly identifies language with the consciously 
controlled bodily gestures which express emotion at the imaginative 
level of experience. At this level, what is expressed is an idea, 
and what does the expressing is a consciously controlled bodily 
act—not another idea. 

If now we go on to say—as Collingwood does—that “by 
creating for ourselves an imaginary experience or activity, we 
express our emotions; and this is what we call art’’,> then the 
only thing that can properly be meant by calling these controlled 
bodily gestures an “imaginary activity” is that it is an activity 
which occurs at the level of imagination, or consciousness; in other 
words, that it is “language”—i.e., a consciously controlled bodily 


2 Principles, p. 147. See also p. 243. ’ ; 

2 See the quotation from p. 235 of the Principles cited earlier (footnote 13). 
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activity. It cannot mean, in terms of the theory of imagination, 
that this bodily ‘activity can be “imaginary” in the sense of not 
actually performed. This would be self-contradictory since Colling- 
wood explicitly claims that “imaginative expression” is “language”, 
and that “language is simply bodily expression of emotion, domin- 
ated by thought in its primitive form as consciousness”.*® 

But this is precisely the point which Collingwood muddles 
when he appeals to the performance of “imaginary gestures” on 
the part of the audience. For now his point is that when the 
spectator appreciates a painting his experiences are “not actual 
motor sensations, they are imaginary motor sensations”.?’ Or 
again, he speaks in another place of “real or imaginary move- 
ments, as of dancing, in the audience’.?® But when “imaginary” 
is thus contrasted to “real”, or “actual”, it means something totally 
different from what it means in Collingwood’s theory of imagina- 
tion. The point now is not that these gestures are consciously 
performed, but that they are not performed at all—i.e., they are 
performed “in imagination”, but not in actuality. 

Now I may, indeed, imagine myself performing all sorts of 
gestures when I stand before the canvas. I can “sing mentally”, 
and “in imagination” I can try to follow the movements of the 
dance. But the point is that these are not “imaginary gestures” in 
the sense in which Collingwood’s theory of imagination requires 
that there be “imaginary gestures” for expressing emotions at the 
imaginative level of experience. 

Given Collingwood’s theory of language, the idea of a bodily 
gesture (i.e., a gesture “made in one’s head”) cannot ever express 
emotions. For he claims that 

“when language is said to express emotion, this means that 

there is a single experience which has two elements in it. 
First, there is . . . an emotion of which the person who has 
it is conscious, and which by his consciousness he has con- 
verted from impression into idea. Secondly, there is a con- 
trolled bodily action in which he expresses this idea. The 
expression is not an afterthought to the idea; the two are 
inseparably united, so that the idea is had as an idea only 
in so far as it is expressed.”’2° 
Thus it is the controlled bodily activity which expresses, and the 
idea which is expressed. Since a gesture made in one’s head is 
itself an idea—i.e., an imaginative (conscious) experience having 
an emotional as well as a sensuous component—it could never 
serve to express another idea. Indeed, the idea of a bodily activity 
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could itself be “had as an idea only in so far as it is expressed” 
~ by some controlled bodily activity.°° 

But Collingwood’s ambiguous use of “imagination” makes 
it easy for him to miss this. Since the controlled bodily gestures 
which he identifies with language, or art, occur at what he has 
called the “imaginative” (conscious) level of experience, he refers 
to them as an “imaginary activity”. Having done this, he sees no 
difficulty in claiming that the “language” which is the sine qua non 
of the spectator’s aesthetic experience consists of “imaginary 
gestures”. Thus he slips from the special sense which his theory 
has given to “imagination” to what that term ordinarily means. 


IV 


What misleads Collingwood—not only in his discussion of 
aesthetic experience but also in his account of the artist’s experi- 
ence—is, I believe, his idealistic bias against regarding art as 
physical. Like Croce, he wants to show that art is not a “bodily 
thing” but is essentially “imagination”. But at the same time he 
is also committed to the view that the language which expresses 
our emotions is always a bodily activity—it is “speech-gestures 
which alone have the gift of expression”. Thus while the theory 
of language which Collingwood develops in Book II leads one to 
expect that the gestures which the artist makes in painting must be 
the “Janguage” which expresses his emotions—the language which 
Collingwood identifies with art—Book III explicitly denies this. 
Instead, Collingwood agrees with Croce not only in insisting that 
the painted picture is not the work of art (in what he claims to be 
the “proper” sense of that phrase), but also in holding that the 
painter’s artistic activity (“language”, “imaginative expression”) is 
not to be identified with the physical activity of painting. As 
Collingwood puts it: 

What has been asserted is not that the painting is a work of 
art, which would be as much as to say that the artist’s 
aesthetic activity is identical with painting it; but that its pro- 
duction is somehow necessarily connected with the aesthetic 
activity, that is, with the creation of the imaginative experi- 
ence which is the work of art.3* 
% Strictly speaking, it is, of course, the emotional component of the idea 
which requires expression in a controlled bodily activity. : 
% Principles, p. 305. See also pp. 303-305. It is worth noting that 
Collingwood here differs from Croce only on the question of “externalization”. 
For Croce the manipulation of the physical medium is a purely non-aesthetic 
activity which the artist may perform for the sake of permanence and com- 
munication; such physical externalization has nothing to do with his aesthetic 
experience. But Collingwood explicitly criticizes the doctrine of externalization 
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How are we to understand the claim that the artist’s physical 
manipulation of the medium is different from, though “necessarily 
connected” with, his aesthetic activity? Collingwood’s answer is 
that while the artist’s aesthetic experience is “purely imaginative”, 
still 

every imaginative experience is a sensuous experience raised 
to the imaginative level by an act of consciousness . . . the 
aesthetic experience is an imaginative experience. It is wholly 
and entirely imaginative. . . But it is not generated out of 
nothing. Being an imaginative experience, it presupposes a 
corresponding sensuous experience.*? 
This ‘sensuous experience” is 

the artist’s psycho-physical activity of painting; his visual 
sensation of the colours and shapes of his subject, his felt 
gestures as he manipulates his brush . . . in short, the total 
sensuous (or rather, sensuous-emotional) experience of a man 
at work before his easel. Unless this sensuous experience 
were actually present, there would be nothing out of which 
consciousness could generate the aesthetic experience. . . . 
But this sensuous experience, although it is actually present, 
is never present by itself. Every element in it comes into 
existence under the eyes of the painter’s consciousness . . . 
and every element in it is therefore converted into imaginative 
experience at birth.** 


Thus Collingwood claims that while the artist’s imaginative 
(aesthetic) activity is not to be identified with the physical manipu- 
lation of the medium, it is, nevertheless, inseparable from it be- 
cause the latter is the psychical (“psycho-physical”, “sensuous- 
emotional”) experience which his imaginative experience pre- 
supposes. 

But this is very queer. How can the artist’s “felt gestures as 
he manipulates his brush” be part of his psychical experience? 
Surely these gestures are not “involuntary and perhaps even 
wholly unconscious bodily acts”—i.e., instances of what Colling- 
wood has called “psychical expression”. Since the gestures made — 
in painting are consciously controlled, how can they belong to the 
psychical rather than the conscious level? And what is even more 

uzzling, if the gestures made in painting are not the controlled 
ily gestures which express emotion at the imaginative level, 
then just what are the controlled bodily gestures which Colling- 
wood takes to be “language” or “art”? After all, when a painter 
is at work before his easel no other gestures—not even implicit 
ones—seem to be involved. To say, as Collingwood does, that 
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every element in the psycho-physical activity of painting comes 
into being under the eyes of the painter’s consciousness and is, 
therefore, “converted into imaginative experience at birth” does 
not clarify anything. For while it is clear what it means to say 
that the painter’s “visual sensations” are transformed into imagina- 
tive experience at birth—i.e., they become ideas—it is by no means 
clear what it means to say this about the artist’s “felt gestures as 
he manipulates his brush”. Since they are controlled bodily ges- 
tures, they are already at the imaginative level—this is just why 
_ one is puzzled to find them included in the artist’s “psycho- 
physical activity”. And if Collingwood now wants to say that these 
“felt gestures” are transformed at birth into something else, then 
just what are they transformed into? 


The only answer I can suggest is that Collingwood’s idealistic 
bias leads him to confuse radically different senses of “imaginary”. 
Since he identifies art with language, and since he is “using the 
word ‘language’ to signify any controlled and expressive bodily 
activity, no matter what part of the body is involved”,*4 the con- 
trolled bodily gestures made by a man at work before his easel 
must constitute the activity which Collingwood calls “language” or 
“art”. For the painter makes no consciously controlled bodily 
gestures other than the ones involved in painting. But Collingwood 
wants to show that Croce is right in regarding art as essentially 
“imagination” and not a “bodily thing”. And he has called the 
controlled bodily gestures which express emotion at the conscious 
level an “imaginary activity”, a phrase which ordinarily denotes an 
activity which is not actually performed. This makes it easy for 

- him to think that the artist’s “imaginative expression” (“language’’) 
must somehow differ from the merely physical activity of painting; 
it must be that activity transformed by consciousness from some- 
thing merely physical into something “imaginary”. He is thus led 
to confuse “imagination” in the sense in which his theory defines 
it—i.e., conscious as opposed to psychical—with the ordinary sense 
of “imagination”, the sense in which it is opposed to what is 
physically real (“bodily things”). 

If this confusion is avoided, then it follows from Colling- 
wood’s own account of language (imaginative expression) that: 
(1) the controlled bodily gestures made by the artist in manipulat- 
ing his physical medium are identical with his artistic activity; 
(2) it must, therefore, be impossible ever to produce a work of art 
in one’s head; (3) it is impossible for the audience to have an 
aesthetic experience unless it performs some sort of controlled 
bodily activity. But Collingwood himself explicitly denies all of 
the foregoing conclusions. Moreover, since it is possible to com- 


3% Principles, p. 241. See also p. 235. 
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pose a short poem in one’s head, and to have an aesthetic experi- 
ence without making any bodily motions, (2) and (3) are clearly 
contrary to fact. 


Colgate University. 


NOWELL-SMITH’S ETHICS 
By H. J. McCLoskey 


There is little doubt that Nowell-Smith’s Ethics must be 
ranked as one of the more significant contributions to ethical 
theory in this century. However, illuminating as is so much of the 
discussion of the uses of normative and kindred words, and 
impressive as are many of his criticisms of ethical objectivism, 
Nowell-Smith fails in his main purpose—namely, of offering a 
defensible substitute for traditional ethical objectivism. In respect 
of the big problems for subjectivism—the problem of the ration- 
ality of morality as it arises in explaining personal perplexity and 
deliberation, inter-personal advice, and moral disagreement; the 
problem of the authority of morality; the problem of characterising 
the moral and discriminating it from the non-moral; and traditional 
problems of a like kind for subjectivism—Nowell-Smith’s theory 
would seem to be just as exposed to the traditional difficulties as 
are those of Hare, Stevenson and other subjectivist predecessors. 
On certain issues Nowell-Smith’s account is no doubt more 
plausible than these earlier theories; but overall it would seem to 
be just as exposed to most if not to all of the traditional, standard 
objections, and, in addition, to special difficulties of its own. It is 
this that I shall endeavour to bring out in this paper. 

Nowell-Smith’s Ethics arises out of his dissatisfaction with all 
ethical theories of the past and present—subjectivist and objectivist 
alike. Both types of theories, he suggests, rest on a recognition of 
important features of moral discourse; but both, he claims, mis- 
represent those features the other type of theory stresses. However, 
although dissatisfied with the subjectivist analyses such as those of 
Stevenson and Hare, and although he is severely critical of the 
traditional forms of ethical naturalism, Nowell-Smith himself 
nevertheless looks to a subjectivist type of account of morality, 
which he then associates loosely with a position sympathetic to 
traditional naturalism. His subjectivist standpoint is clearly evi- 
dent from statements such as: “Without pro- attitudes we should 
neither have any use for standards nor even be able to understand 
what a standard was.” But by contrast with and in opposition to 
most earlier versions of subjectivism and naturalism, he rejects the 
view that ethical terms can be defined subjectively or naturalis- 
tically, and explains them as Janus or multi- function words, and 
such that they can be explained but not defined by reference to 
their functions, their functions involving reference to pro- attitudes, 
the more ultimate of which are thought to be natural. In this way, 
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whilst rejecting traditional naturalism and subjectivism, Nowell- 
Smith seeks to retain what is the essential inspiration of each. He 
himself represents his conclusions as being partly the result of 
seeing what he regards as a number of fatal objections to objec- 
tivism (to ‘intuitionism’ and to what he equally misleadingly refers 
to as ‘teleological ethics’), and partly as a result of a more positive 
approach to the study of the logic of moral expressions. 


I shall not be concerned here to attempt to consider and assess 
Nowell-Smith’s criticisms of ethical objectivism. It is sufficient for 
our purposes to note that one main line of criticism is to the effect 
that ethical objectivism springs from the allegedly mistaken label- 
bearer theory of meaning, and that, in rejecting the one, Nowell- 
Smith rejects the other and proceeds to develop an account of the 
function of moral expressions in terms of the Wittgensteinian 
theory of meaning. It is this account of meaning, rather than his 
other premisses or presuppositions, Nowell-Smith claims, which 
leads to his conclusions. He allows and even stresses that many of 
the facts that objectivism sought to explain, need to be explained— 
e.g., the nature of reasons in ethics, and the possibility of delibera- 
tion, advice and instruction in morals; the appropriateness of 
descriptions of moral expressions as true or false; the point of 
having moral principles, and of morality itself; the characterising 
of morality; etc. However, although he allows that these are 
phenomena which need to be explained, Nowell-Smith finds their 
explanation, not in a modified form of ethical objectivism, but in 
terms of a subtle, sophisticated version of ethical subjectivism. 
That it is a variety of subjectivism, and not a synthesis of objec- 
tivism and subjectivism, will not be argued at this point, but will 
become apparent in the light of the criticisms to be urged against 
it. However, it is sufficient here to justify this label—if it is 
thought to need justification—to refer to the statement already 
quoted, and to observe, as that statement suggests, that the essential 
theme of Nowell-Smith’s work is that value words are to be 
explained in terms of pro- and con- attitudes, not in the sense of 
simply being defined in terms of them, but by being related to 
them in various ways, some direct, some less direct, more complex 
and devious. 


Nowell-Smith’s approach is explained in various ways, of which 
the following expositions are particularly revealing. He writes: 


“I have throughout treated ‘What shall I do?’ as the funda- 
mental question of ethics and tried to show that moral con- 
cepts can only be understood by relating them, often in very 
indirect and complicated ways, to the concept of decision.” 


? Ibid., p. 267. 
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This approach, combined with his constant concern to avoid 
the error he attributes to objectivism—of leaving a gap between 
the goodness of a course of conduct, ie., its possession of a 
property, and our obligation to adopt it—involves the association 
of the subjectivist’s emphasis on attitudes with the naturalist’s 
stress on the relationship of good and natural human wants. 

The other illuminating statement to be noted here explains 
Nowell-Smith’s conception of the job to be done, and his manner 
of approaching it. He writes: 


“The old model is not just misleading; it is wholly wrong. 
The words with which moral philosophers have especially 
to do, which are usually called ‘value-words’, play many 
different parts. They are used to express tastes and prefer- 
ences, to express decisions and choices, to criticise, grade and 
evaluate, to advise, admonish, warn, persuade and dissuade, 
to praise, encourage and reprove, to promulgate and draw 
attention to rules; and doubtless for other purposes, too. 
These activities form the complex web of moral discourse, 
and our problem is to trace the connexions between them 
and to come to understand how it is that the same word can 
be used in all these different ways. What a man is doing 
with a particular word at a particular time can only be dis- 
covered by examining what he says in its context, but it 
would be just as absurd to suppose that there was no con- 
nexion between these activities as to suppose that the same 
expression can only be used to do one job.” 


This is the key to Nowell-Smith’s whole account. Moral words 
are explained as multi-function words, serving many functions at 
any one time, and different sorts of functions at different times. 
Nowell-Smith’s own term, ‘Janus words’, fails to carry the full 
implication of the range of complexity and variety of functions 
he attributes to moral terms; but then no one label would succeed 
in doing this. 

Nowell-Smith develops this multi-function account of value 
words by reference to his distinction of three types of words (D— 
for descriptive words, A—for aptness words, and G—for gerundive 
words), or, rather, of the three uses of words in sentences, to his 
account of pro- and con- attitudes and words, and of the relations 
between the so-called aptness and gerundive words and pro- and 
con- words and their bases, pro- and con- attitudes, and also to the 
naturalness of certain basic pro- and con- attitudes. 

To enlarge on this. Words have many uses; and the one word 
may be used in many ways. An understanding of the variety of 
uses of different, and of the same word/s is therefore claimed to be 
tees et sees oe a ee 
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necessary for an understanding of the complex functions of moral 
words. Hence the three important uses of words and of types of 
words are distinguished, Nowell-Smith being careful to stress that 
the same word may function at different times as any one of the 
three—D, A or G words. D words obviously need little explana- 
tion. They are simply words with a straight descriptive meaning, 
i.e., with connotation in the old sense of the term. A words—e.g., 
terrifying, hair-raising, disappointing—are explained as those which 
indicate that an object has certain properties which are apt to 
arouse a certain emotion or range of emotions. And G words— 
e.g., praiseworthy, noteworthy, laudable, damnable—the key words 
of Nowell-Smith’s account, are only sketchily explained, and then 
largely by analogy with A words, as being less—and in a sense, 
more—explanatory than A words, as having different but over- 
lapping and similar contextual implications, and as being similar 
to A words in being without ontological commitments of the kind 
involving unanalysable properties. The distinctive feature of G 
words, by contrast with A words, is said to be the fact that they 
imply that the relevant person not merely is likely to have a 
certain reaction, but that he ought to have it. However, it is A 
words, or rather the A uses of words, that Nowell-Smith discusses 
most fully, even though they are not typical normative words, but 
rather something intermediate between the fully evaluative and 
non-evaluative G and D words. 

A words, he argues, are obviously words which do not function 
by standing for objective qualities; rather, they are words, the 
functioning of which is to be explained in terms of their having 
four elements—a subjective element, a predictive element, a 
generalizing element and a causal element. Thus when it is said 
that a scene is sublime, a subjective report and a prediction are 
being given, the latter on the basis of certain objective causal 
facts, and on the basis of the speaker’s reaction, and at the same 
time a generalization is being implied about how other people 
react. These various elements are spoken of as the contextual 
implications, as is the assumption commonly made by hearers of 
assertions, that the person making the statement believes the sen- 
tence he asserts to be true. The confused nature of the concept of 
‘contextual implication’ is apparent from this alone, for clearly 
some of these elements would qualify as part of the meaning 
of the assertion, whilst other so-called contextual implications 
are ‘implications’ of the purport of the sentence, whilst others 
again are ‘implications’ of the fact that it is used. Stevenson’s 
concept of ‘cognitive suggestions’, just because it does not claim to 
have the logical rigour and status of Nowell-Smith’s ‘contextual 
implications’, would seem to be a more accurate and defensible 
concept. But the confusions inherent in Nowell-Smith’s use of the 
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expression ‘contextual implication’ may more usefully be con- 
sidered elsewhere. 

_ Aptness words are thought to provide the clue to a non- 
objectivist account of G and hence of moral terms; but, as already 
indicated, a clear and systematic account of G words is not worked 
out, nor is a criterion or a set of criteria for G words given. We 
are told that G words relate more obviously to choice, that G 
sentences are always explicitly for or against something, and that 
they relate to redirection of attitudes. They indicate how people 
ought to react, not how they will react. 

The point of the discussion of G words is, of course, to bring 
out against the ethical objectivist that the use of a large range of 
value words, including names of the various virtues, can and needs 
to be explained without postulating special qualities. Yet when 
we come to consider how successful or otherwise Nowell-Smith is 
in meeting the standard objections to ethical subjectivism, it would 
appear that his account of G words contributes more towards 
supporting his criticisms of traditional ethical objectivist ontology 
than towards protecting his own positive contributions from the 
standard objections to subjectivism. 

Although he discusses G words, and hence words relating to 
the virtues, such as ‘trustworthy’, Nowell-Smith discusses the moral. 
uses of the more central moral expressions very little. He speaks 
of key moral terms such as ‘good’, ‘right’ and ‘ought’ as Janus 
words, and treats his discussions of A and G words as throwing 
almost sufficient light on the moral uses of these terms, even 
though he notes various differences between their uses and the 
characteristic uses of G words. It is, of course, true that Nowell- 
Smith does discuss uses of ‘good’ and of ‘ought’; but even here it 
is the non-moral uses of these terms that are singled out for most 
attention. 


As has been indicated, the concepts of contextual implication 
and of logical oddness are vital to Nowell-Smith’s account of the 
logic of these expressions, for it is in terms of the contextual 
implications of the use of A and G words that he seeks on the one 
hand to avoid postulating unanalysable properties and on the 
other to explain the uses and explanations of and reasons for value 
judgments; whilst it is in terms of what he calls ‘logical oddness 
that he seems to seek to make explanation rather than justification 
of moral judgments central. Let us consider these concepts briefly. 
The concept of contextual implication is explained as follows: 


“For the concept of logical implication or analytic 
connexion between statements I propose to substitute the 
concept of ‘contextual implication’, and for the concept of 
self-contradiction that of logical oddness; . . 
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“J shall say that a statement p contextually implies a 
statement g if anyone who knew the normal conventions of 
the language would be entitled to infer q from p in the context 
in which they occur. Logical implications are a sub-class 
of contextual implications, since if p logically implies q, we 
are entitled to infer g from p in any context whatever. 
Contextual implication can be most easily illustrated in a 
case where there is clearly no logical implication. 


“If Jones says ‘It is raining’, Smith is entitled to infer 
that Jones believes that it is raining, although ‘Jones believes 
that it is raining’ clearly does not follow logically from ‘It is 
raining’. Conversely, there is no contradiction between ‘It is 
raining’ and ‘Jones believes that it isn’t raining’; yet it would 
be logically odd for Jones to say ‘It is raining, but I don’t 
believe it is’.”’* 

Nowell-Smith proceeds to give rules for contextual implica- 
tion, explaining at the same time that they are not rigid rules. 
The rules given are three—that it is contextually implied that the 
user believes the sentence used to make a statement to be true; 
that the speaker contextually implies that he has what he himself 
believes to be good reasons for his statement; and that what a 
speaker says may be assumed to be relevant to the interests of 
his audience. 


This account of ‘contextual implication’ is obviously unsatis- 
factory. The concept is far too vaguely defined—consider the 
vagueness of the key words in the above passage—“would be 
entitled to infer”. By what right would they be entitled to infer? 
A discovery about a new type of legitimate inference should set 
out the nature of the inference and the grounds of its legitimacy. 
Instead, Nowell-Smith confers the honorific title of ‘implication’ 
on commonsense assumptions commonly made without error by 
ordinary men, without examining the grounds and justification of 
these assumptions. The ‘entitlement’ to make inferences seems to 
amount to no more than the fact that they are commonly made. 
It is little wonder, therefore, that as the book progresses the con- 
cept of contextual implication is applied with greater and greater 
abandon.® 


The above quotation also introduces the concept of ‘logical 
ee but this concept is more fully explained elsewhere as 
follows: 


“A question is logically odd if there appears no further 
room for it in its context because it has already been 


‘ Ibid., pp. 80-1. 
* Ibid., p. 115. 
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answered. This is not to say that the question is necessarily 

senseless, but that we should be puzzled to know what it 

meant and should have to give it some unusual inter- 
pretation. 

“The task of the moral philosopher is to map the mutual 
relationships of moral words, sentences and arguments; and 
this is a task, not of showing how one statement entails or 
contradicts another, but of showing that in a certain context 
it would be logically odd to assert one thing and deny another 
or to ask a particular question.”® 

Much the same objections can be urged against this concept 
as against that of contextual implication in terms of its vagueness, 
lack of justification, and indiscriminate collecting together of many 
different sorts of things under the one label. But the difficulties 
raised by the concept are sufficiently evident without further 
discussion. 

It is the reference to pro- and con- attitudes which give these 
concepts importance in Nowell-Smith’s account of value words, 
for the contextual implications of such words are said to involve 
some sort of reference to pro- or con- attitudes, and hence to 
render many questions—particularly requests for justification— 
logically odd. Hence it is, too, that we are told that sentences 
containing pro- and con- words provide good, that is to say, 
logically impeccable explanations of choice. “They provide logic- 
ally impeccable explanations of why someone chose to do some- 
thing”.” However, the account of what constitutes a pro- or con- 
attitude makes this assertion empty or circular, for, Nowell-Smith 
observes: “My lists of pro- and con- attitudes must be so con- 
strued that anything which could be offered as a logically good 
reason for or against doing anything must be included in the lists.”’® 
But how we are to determine what should count as a logically 
good reason for or against doing anything is not explained. In 
view of the key role played by these concepts in Nowell-Smith’s 
account, it is a serious shortcoming that the problem of what is a 
pro- attitude is dismissed so cavalierly. 

All these terms and concepts are used in Nowell-Smith’s posi- 
tive account; but they are, I should suggest, much more essential 
to its preamble than to its final form. In its final form the sort of 
thing he is putting up seems to be fairly simple. ‘Good’ and ‘ought 
sentences are explained as impersonal versions of sentences express- 
ing pro-attitudes; they are impersonal in the sense that they con- 
textually imply that they are based on reasons, the reasons includ- 


ing reference to general rules—standards, criteria, principles—and 
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thence to pro- attitudes, the ultimate pro-attitudes being thought 
more usually to be natural pro- attitudes. 

Nowell-Smith’s account is, of course, much more complex than 
this. Both ‘ought’ and ‘good’ are shown to have many and varied 
uses. Depending, for instance, on whether the sentence containing 
the word ‘good’ occurs in the context of choice, advice, praising, 
commending, appraising, etc., different sorts of reasons, standards, 
or criteria, etc., will be contextually implied. But in the last 
instance they will relate, we are told, in some way to pro- 
attitudes. Appraisal, for instance, involves relating to usual 
standards, whilst moral appraisal is represented as consisting in 
determining which standards will bring about best what you 
‘prefer’; whilst moral deliberation about one’s duties or moral 
principles is said to consist in thinking out what you really want— 
all this being heavily qualified in various ways. Thus, summing up 
his position, Nowell-Smith writes: 


“Moral philosophy is a practical science; its aim is to 
answer questions in the form ‘What shall I do?’ But no 
general answer can be given to this type of question. The 
most a moral philosopher can do is to paint a picture of 
various types of life in the manner of Plato and ask which 
type of life you really want to lead. But this is a dangerous 
task to undertake. For the type of life you most want will 
depend on the sort of man you are.’”® 


And again: 


“The questions ‘What shall I do?’ and ‘What moral 
principles should I adopt?’ must be answered by each man 


for himself; that at least is part of the connotation of the 
word ‘moral’.”?° : 


Let us look then at how Nowell-Smith’s theory stands up to 
the traditional type of objections to ethical subjectivism and see 
whether, as I claimed, it is an account which amounts to little 
more ‘han a cleverly and heavily camouflaged version of the 
unplausible, crude theory suggested by the passages just quoted. 


II 


When we look at Nowell-Smith’s discussion closely, the thing 
that strikes us most forcibly is how little of the constructive 
discussion of ‘good’, ‘best’, and ‘ought’ is specifically of the moral 
uses of these terms. It is scarcely overstating the case to say that 
his account of the logic of ‘good’ in non-objectivist terms is too 
good; it is so concerned with explaining the variety of uses of 
‘good’ in non-objectivist terms that the specifically moral uses of 


® Ibid., p. 319. 
1° [bid., p. 320. 
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‘good’ seem to become overlooked and left without characterisa- 
tions. 


The accounts of A and G words, by bringing out the ‘logical 
oddness’ of certain types of questions, and the nature of the 
various types of ‘contextual implications’ are thought to bring out 
the manner of functioning of ‘good’. Nowell-Smith distinguishes 
various uses of ‘good’—its use in the context of choice, advice, 
praising, etc., and in all these cases he makes a great play on the 
contextual implications of each use of the word, in each case 
reference being made at some point to pro- attitudes. However, 
when we look at the sort of examples with which Nowell-Smith 
is dealing, they are almost invariably non-moral cases of choice, 
advice, praise, etc. This is surprising in that the job he sets out 
to do, and the job of the moral philosopher, is, among other things, 
to explain and characterise ‘good’ in its moral uses, and to show 
how its applications in particular contexts of a moral character 
may be justified. When it is seen that Nowell-Smith’s explanations 
fit non-moral uses, it becomes apparent that unless something 
significant is or can be added, they cannot be construed as giving 
an adequate account of the moral uses of ‘good’. 


This may be brought out by looking at his discussions of 
choice, advice and appraisal, and at how it is that he seeks to 
explain reasons in support of ‘good’ sentences in terms of his 
theory of contextual implication. Thus, when discussing ‘good’ in 
the context of choice, he argues: 


“The answer, “Because it is best’. . . does not just 
imply a pro- attitude; it expresses it; . . . (and) . . . it con- 
textually implies that I have reasons for my choice”."? 

That is to say, ‘good’ in the context of choice contextually implies 

that there are reasons, and even some of these reasons, although 

less in this latter regard than do G words, which in turn offer fewer 

reasons than A words; and it also expresses a pro- attitude. 
Again, in the context of advice, he argues: 

“The considerations that apply to ‘good’ in the context 
of choice apply equally in the context of advice... . The 
differences in the use of ‘good’ in advice and choice are due 
to the fact that the problem to be solved is now someone 
else’s. The adviser is not making up his mind what to do, 
but helping someone else to make up his mind. And this 
difference brings with it another. The relevant pro-attitude 
is that of the audience. But in other respects, the contextual 
implications are the same. To tell someone that something 
is the best thing for him to do is to advise him to do it, but 
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not irresponsibly. The speaker implies that he has good 
reasons for his advice, that he knows what the problem is and 
that his advice is relevant. The same predictive and causal 
elements are present as in the case of A sentences; and advice 
may as before be given disingenuously, improperly, mis- 
takenly or unfortunately, if one or other of the contextual 
implications is absent”.1? 


And speaking of verdicts and appraisals, Nowell-Smith ob- 
serves that appraisals are judgments which are made by reference 
to standards or criteria, but that they are judgments which do not 
mention the criteria, but imply conformity with them. 

Thus examples of ‘good’ and of ‘best’ considered by Nowell- 
Smith are more usually non-moral uses such as in ‘that would be 
the best course to adopt’, ‘that is the best dog’, or ‘best car’, or 
‘best wine’ and so on. Except for the first—which could equally 
well be or not be—these are not moral uses of ‘best’. The sentence 
‘That would be the best thing to do’ only expresses a moral state- 
ment when ‘best’ is short for ‘morally best’; and similarly with 
‘good’ and ‘ought’. Nowell-Smith’s accounts of the uses of ‘best’, 
‘good’ and ‘ought’, in the contexts of ‘best car’, ‘good wine’, and 
prudential ‘oughts’, have some plausibility. Very often reasons are 
contextually suggested of the kinds and in the ways he suggests— 
i.e., relating to our wants or pro- attitudes, or to conventionally 
accepted standards, or to criteria with some sort of historical if 
not logical link with pro-attitudes. But the fact that this is true 
of non-moral uses of these words must raise a doubt whether it 
is also true of the moral uses of expressions containing ‘good’ and 
‘best’. ‘Best thing to do’ could refer to the best route, the most 
convenient mode of travel, the cheapest mode of travel, or that 
which best allowed the person to fulfil obligations to visit people. 
When, then, does the expression, ‘the best thing to do’, become a 
moral expression? Nowell-Smith attends much less to this question 
than one has reason to expect in view of its importance. However, 
he does discuss issues relevant to it well on in the book, when he 
sets out the discriminating characteristics of a moral, by contrast 
with a non-moral, pro- attitude. 

How then are the moral uses of ‘good’, ‘ought’, ‘the best’, etc., 
to be discriminated? This comes to be restated as: How do moral 
pro- attitudes differ from non-moral pro- attitudes? Here Nowell- 
Smith seems to reply by asserting that any pro-attitude may 
become a moral pro- attitude provided it is held in a certain way. 
(a) Moral principles are dominant principles in the sense of being 
fairly consistently held and applied, and relating to important 
matters and not being over-ridden by principles other than moral 
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principles. (b).This is qualified by the acknowledgment that a 
man’s moral principles, whilst not always those according to which 
he acts, are such that he acknowledges them in his more reflective 
moods and feels remorse when he breaks them. (c) Moral prin- 
ciples are universal in the sense of being applied without excep- 
tions, except where other moral principles are involved. (d) They 
are relatively long-range principles or policies. 

This account won’t do for a good many reasons. It is vague. 
It is circular—a moral principle is explained as one which is 
legitimately over-ridden only by another moral principle. And in 
so far as it is clear enough to be tested, it excludes and includes 
too much. The moral standpoint and the standpoint of egoism 
are distinct; yet on Nowell-Smith’s criteria for a moral principle, 
egoism—a rational, relentless egoism—could qualify as a moral 
code. On the other hand, moral principles not applied with strict 
universality would be denied the title moral, in quite an arbitrary 
way, by such criteria. It is only higher level moralities, as Ginsberg 
points out in The Diversity of Morals, that display the universality 
modern writers such as Hare and Nowell-Smith attribute to 
morality as such. But these points need not be pressed, as they 
have been developed at length elsewhere. However, it is to be 
noted that Nowell-Smith’s attempt to discriminate the moral from 
the non-moral involves him in some very queer views about the 
nature of immorality and of moral weakness. It leads to the con- 
clusion, for instance, that some men will have no moral principles, 
and hence presumably cannot be immoral—and these individuals 
will be more than simply the handful who on any showing might 
fairly be said to be amoral. 

This means that Nowell-Smith’s account is, as it stands, 
inadequate as an account of the moral uses of ‘good’ and ‘ought’. 
If we consider how it fares as a basis for accounting for the 
rationality of morality—of reasons in ethics, and of disagreements, 
particularly those relating to ultimates, we find that it is no more 
satisfactory. 

Nowell-Smith’s account of reasons in ethics has something of 
the same detachment from reality as has his discussion of ‘good’ 
from the moral uses of that expression. The most characteristic 
situation in which we seek reasons for and against moral 
judgments is in the personal situation of moral perplexity and 
deliberation preceding a judgment, decision or choice. Nowell- 
Smith’s account, even in the matter of choice, has something of 
the air of a report of an outsider looking in—with a stress on 
explaining reasons for a choice rather than justifying the choice— 
and as a result the moral situation does not seem to be fully seen 
and portrayed. To say ‘that is the best course’ is, on his account, to 
imply that one has reasons, but it is not to state them. But what 
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sort of reasons are implied and what makes them adequate 
reasons? 

We may see the sorts of reasons Nowell-Smith has in mind 
by considering a G sentence—e.g., Clergymen are trustworthy 
people—and the sorts of reasons which might be advanced in its 
support; and again by considering a straightforward non-moral 
appraisal use of ‘good’—e.g., That is a good car. In the latter 
case the claim would be supported by reference to ‘natural’ 
attributes such as its efficiency, economy, comfort and perhaps 
elegance, etc. These would be factual considerations—or partly 
factual, partly themselves evaluative in a less controversial area— 
relating to pro- attitudes, or to standards or criteria which are 
related to pro- attitudes. One could challenge the judgment by 
questioning the facts—it isn’t a reliable, or an economical car— 
or by challenging the standards used as a basis of the judgment— 
e.g., if one were a millionaire, economy might be rejected as 
irrelevant and greater stress placed on comfort, reliability and style. 
And this would usually be a dispute that would be settled by 
reference to the pro- and con- attitudes of the disputants, or by 
reference to a factual consideration of what is commonly counted 
as a relevant standard in judging the goodness of cars. But if the 
dispute turns on what ought to count as relevant criteria, then the 
pro- and con- attitude account is less satisfactory. Efficiency in 
performing its function would suggest criteria; but these at most 
would be minimal criteria; and there may well be disputes about 
what is or ought to be the function of the car. Aesthetic and 
moral value judgments—about the importance of beauty and of 
safety—are liable to intrude, and the dispute become one of a 
significantly different character, one about ultimate values rather 
than one about pro- attitudes. This, of course, still has to be 
shown; and I shall try to show that such disputes about ultimate 
values are not simply reducible to or explicable in terms of pro- 
attitudes by reference to an example of genuine moral perplexity. 
With this example relating to the car, I am content to bring out 
how the character of a dispute about ‘good car’ may significantly 
change if pressed back far enough; and change from one obviously 
related to pro- attitudes to one not obviously so related. 

Now Nowell-Smith is concerned to contend, in brief, that to 
assert that a certain thing or course of conduct is good or obliga- 
tory is to express approval in an impersonal way implying reasons 
for the approval. In the case of choice, the reasons he suggests 
relate to one’s own pro- attitudes; in the case of advice, to the pro- 
attitudes of the hearer. With the moral uses of these expressions, 
the pro- attitudes ultimately referred to are moral pro- attitudes 
as explained above. They are said to be of two general kinds— 
principles adopted to harmonize our pro- attitudes with one an- 
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other, and those designed to harmonize them with those of other 
people. These are thought of as being based on more ultimate 
moral pro- attitudes, many of which are claimed to be natural. 
The reasons in explanation—and presumably in justification—of 
moral judgments are represented as being these pro- attitudes and 
of course factual considerations relevant thereto. 

This is unsatisfactory both as an account of reasons and as 
an account of the nature of disagreement in morals. To explain 
the first point—its unsatisfactoriness as an account of moral 
reasons—we need only to consider an example of moral perplexity 
and the sort of deliberation and doubts to which it might and 
often does give rise. 

Consider the problem faced by a poor, Roman Catholic 
woman, already the mother of a large family, who, because she has 
been told that another pregnancy will almost certainly kill her, is 
considering having herself sterilized, unknown to her husband. 
She knows that her husband, a devout Roman Catholic, would 
never agree to either sterilization or less drastic forms of birth- 
control, and that he will nonetheless insist on maintaining full 
marital relations, even at the risk of her life. She herself is a devout 
Roman Catholic. On the one hand she has to weigh the vast 
deception involved in choosing sterilization, the breach of the 
natural law in what she believes to be an abuse of the sex function, 
the sin against God—if such in addition is also involved—against 
the evils of not choosing sterilization, the evils which would befall 
her children if she were to die, and the fact that she would lose 
her own life. This would be further complicated by the certainty 
of the evils in the event of her choosing sterilization as opposed 
simply to a high probability of the evils resulting from her not 
being sterilized. How is she to resolve her perplexity? How is she 
to determine whether there are other relevant reasons, and which of 
the apparent reasons for one course or other is a real reason, and 
a more telling reason than some other? 

If the woman is simply represented as pondering about the 
relative weight of the reasons noted here, and not about whether 
they are genuine reasons, then Nowell-Smith could, at this level 
and from an outsider’s viewpoint, take note of the relevance of 
the various considerations noted; but how, in terms of his account, 
can the perplexed person begin to resolve such a perplexity? 
Nowell-Smith seems ultimately to suggest that the person has to 
ask herself: What is it I really want most? But this won’t do. 
Obviously, in any straightforward sense of ‘wants’, the woman 
probably would most want to live; in an equally important sense, 
she probably wants to live, to care for her children and to remain 
in good standing with God. These in a loving parent and devout 
Roman Catholic would probably be equally strong ultimate pro- 
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attitudes. She might decide, as so many relutcant martyrs have done, 
that she most wants to live, even at the sacrifice of her good 
standing with God. After all, not all who decline the distinction 
of martyrdom are humbugs. But all this is not to say that she 
believes the course of self-preservation is the morally best course; 
morally she may most want—morally want—to obey divine and 
natural law. Thus, unless ‘What she wants most’ is construed as 
meaning ‘what is morally best’, it is false to claim that the resolu- 
tion of the moral problem is to be achieved by discovering what 
one wants most. And if ‘What she wants most’ means ‘What is 
morally best’ then this is merely another way of restating the 
problem. Allusion to the alleged universality of moral pro- 
attitudes will not help here, because in the martyrdom situation 
the martyr may think it to be his duty, but not the duty of every 
man in a like situation. Whether he thinks this or not may well 
turn on the seriousness of the evil which is to be avoided only by 
death. An objectivist such as Ross can do justice to the explana- 
tion and justification of the function of those reasons relevant in 
such a situation; so too can a believer in natural law; Nowell- 
Smith’s theory, on the other hand, seems to give a distorted picture 
here. 

Very often, of course, when we are faced by such fundamental 
conflicts, we begin to question one or other of the conflicting 
values. In our example, the woman may simply say, as so many 
Roman Catholics do, that the Church is mistaken about the 
natural law and unrealistic about birth-control, that its unrealism 
results from the Church’s being run by celibate men with no real 
understanding of the relevant facts of life. In such a way much of 
the acuteness of the conflict could be mitigated. And Nowell- 
Smith’s theory would be as able as any theory to accommodate this 
sort of resolution. On the other hand, the wrongness of deceit— 
or of certain varieties of deceit—might be questioned, or the value 
of life and happiness re-thought, and so on. It is here, where 
ultimates—moral ultimates—come to be involved, that Nowell- 
Smith’s account becomes most transparently inadequate. 

Nowell-Smith’s account reduces moral deliberation to a queer 
sort of self-investigation, to the discovery of our real pro- attitudes 
or how we may best harmonise them. He argues, for instance: 

“Unless men had pro- attitudes, there could not be even 
rudimentary analogues of what we know as appraising, 
judging, or passing a verdict. For these involve the use of 
standards; and without pro- attitudes we should neither have 
any use for standards nor even be able to understand what 
a ‘standard’ was”’.18 

But, as we have seen, moral perplexity is not perplexity about 
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what we really want. To ask: Is this what I ought to do? is not 
to ask the same thing, nor even the same sort of thing as: Is this 
what I really want? It is true that Nowell-Smith specifically 
qualifies his use of ‘want’ in this context, explaining that it is not 
a completely apt word; but as has already been argued, it is a 
false assertion unless ‘want’ simply means ‘want as morally best’, 
and then the claim is uninformative and takes us no further. 

Again, a moral decision is a decision, and not merely a dis- 
covery, although it contains an important element of discovery. 
This may be seen by considering issues which raise genuine moral 
perplexity—as in the example already outlined, and as in the 
following. Consider deliberation about the morality of nuclear 
warfare. Is such deliberation simply the sorting out of our pro- 
and con- attitudes? Or, when a person deliberates about a more 
ultimate matter—whether to give his life over to deliberate, 
carefully planned self-seeking, or to organize it on the basis of 
doing all he can for the good of his fellow men—we should not 
think of his perplexity as being one relating simply to sorting out 
his pro- attitudes. If this were all he were doing, we should think 
that he was not perplexed about the specifically moral question. 

Yet Nowell-Smith in many places shows that this is how he 
construes moral perplexity and personal deliberation; certainly 
this is how the logical analysis he offers suggests that moral per- 
plexity should be interpreted. His introductory illustration is of a 
mother who is too seriously ill safely to suckle her child. In an 
unusual, refreshingly patriarchal light, he explains the husband’s 
problem as consisting in discovering which he wants most—his 
wife’s well-being, or the various goods which would come to the 
child at a great risk to his wife as a result of her continuing to 
feed the child. The patriarchal formulation of this problem is no 
accident. If moral deliberation is discovery of one’s pro- attitudes, 
then this is how the problem must be formulated. 

This view is again expressed at the end of the book in the 
passage quoted earlier in this paper, in which Nowell-Smith claims 
that ‘the most a moral philosopher can do is to paint a picture of 
the various types of life’ so as thereby to help you to decide what 
you really want to do with your life. 

It is true, as already noted, that Nowell-Smith qualifies his 
talk about ‘want’ when discussing pro- attitudes and how they 
may best be generally characterised. And it is true that he does 
not equate moral pro- attitudes crudely with wants; but when 
everything is taken into account, his talk about deliberation in- 
volving moral ultimates does amount to talk about what we really 
want in something at least akin to the ordinary sense of that 
expression—it must, for otherwise his own account would come 
to be exposed to the criticism he urges against the objectivists, of 
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leaving a gap between the judgment that a certain course is the 
best course and our adoption of it. Alternatively, we must con- 
clude that all his cumbersome terminology has taken him no dis- 
tance, and that perplexity about ultimates—moral ultimates—is to 
be explained as perplexity about what is best, where ‘best’ is left 
uncharacterised; but this is an unlikely conclusion, and the former 
alternative is the one we seem forced to accept. 

In outlining this criticism I have been concerned to press a 
difficulty about one aspect of Nowell-Smith’s account of moral 
perplexity involving ultimates. Other difficulties concerning his 
account of moral ultimates arise in other ways, and are of equal 
importance. The unsatisfactoriness of Nowell-Smith’s account on 
this score is again apparent in the context of his account of moral 
advice. 

‘Good’ in the context of advice, we are told, is geared to the 
recipient’s pro- attitudes. But moral advice is geared to the 
recipient’s pro- attitudes only in the very general sense that it is 
moral and that most people have a pro- attitude towards being 
moral and towards choosing what is morally good—but only in 
this sense, and even here advice is not always geared to the 
recipient’s pro- attitudes in that some people are contra- sugges- 
tible, and others have a con- attitude towards the moral (the latter 
seems implicitly to be viewed as impossible by Nowell-Smith); and 
in these latter cases our advice would not be necessarily affected 
by these facts about the recipient. In any case, if the claim that 
advice is geared to the pro- attitudes of the recipient amounted 
only to the claim that people have a pro- attitude towards the 
moral, then it would be a trivial claim. Since Nowell-Smith 
thinks he is saying something important, and since he intends 
his remarks to relate to advice involving ‘good’ in non-moral con- 
texts as well as in moral contexts, he clearly must mean more 
than this; yet if he does, his assertion is patently false in respect 
of moral advice, although on the whole apt in respect of non-moral 
advice. 

The point about moral advice, by contrast with much other 
advice, is that it is by no means geared to the attitudes of the 
recipient—not even in the limited sense specifically mentioned by 
Nowell-Smith of relating to and resting on an understanding of 
the recipient’s problem—at least not as he necessarily understands 
it. (This is one of the things which make a general consideration 
of the uses of ‘good’ and ‘best’ in the context of advice so mislead- 
ing in a discussion intended to throw light on the moral uses of 
‘good’). We may know that a person is determined to act wrongly; 
but that would not in itself cause us to alter our moral advice— 
unless the issues were very important. And we may know that a 
person has an unfavourable attitude towards charity and declare 
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that it is his duty to donate to a specific cause or to a particular 
person. And more generally, when we are asked for moral advice 
by another person, we do not ask ourselves: What are his pro- 
attitudes? What does he want most? — nor even — What would 
most satisfy his moral pro- attitudes? Nor, What would satisfy 
the conventional moral principles? Rather we consider what he 
ought morally to want. Similarly we consider, not what he con- 
siders his problem to be—although this would no doubt be a 
common starting point for offering moral advice—but rather what 
his problem ought to be. The latter is true even with much non- 
moral advice. 

To consider, now, an example of how our approach to moral 
advice differs significantly to our approach to much non-moral 
advice, and how it is that Nowell-Smith’s account harmonises so 
much better with non-moral than with moral advice. If a friend 
asked us which person he should marry—glamorous, blonde, intel- 
lectual but vain Sylvia, or motherly, sympathetic, patient 
Prudence—we should then, if no specifically moral issues were 
involved, consider the question: Which of the two states of affairs 
does Charlie really want? Which, taking everything into account, 
would give him most satisfaction? This is in sharp contrast with 
the moral problem and the moral advice which would be offered 
if, say, Charlie had promised to marry Prudence, had seduced 
Sylvia, who was now expecting his child, and loved and wished to 
marry neither. In this sort of situation, there would be a genuine 
moral problem calling for genuine moral advice; and in deter- 
mining what is the best advice, Charlie’s pro- attitudes, and even 
his moral principles, would simply be among the relevant facts, 
the latter, of course, being more important than many of the rele- 
vant facts, but not conclusively so. In offering the advice finally 
deemed to be best, the tactful adviser would try to relate it by 
persuasive methods to Charlie’s pro- attitudes; but if the adviser 
were Sylvia’s fiancé, or her father, or her priest, it might well be 
put bluntly in the form of demands with little embellishment of 
any kind. Yet Nowell-Smith is right in supposing that his sort of 
account of ‘good’ does involve relating advice and the recipient’s 
pro- attitudes rather more closely than this consideration of the 
moral situation would suggest to be in fact the case. 

Thus Nowell-Smith’s account of moral advice must be re- 
jected as unsatisfactory; and it seems to be unsatisfactory because 
it is the account which follows from the overall analysis of moral 
terms in terms of pro- and con- attitudes, thereby assimilating 
moral advice misleadingly with a certain type of non-moral advice. 
The person seeking advice wants to know what course to choose; 
at the same time, he wants a justification of the choice. In morals 
this cannot simply be given in terms of either the adviser’s or his 
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own pro- attitudes, whether it be directly or in terms of some 
tenuous connexion. It cannot even be given in terms of their moral 
pro- attitudes, not even where these moral pro- attitudes are left 
undefined and seen as sui generis. 

This latter point brings out the fundamentally erroneous 
character of Nowell-Smith’s enterprise. A thing is not made moral 
by our having a certain attitude towards it; rather, our moral pro- 
attitude is something which ought to be a response; and it is a 
response which can be an inappropriate one as well as an appro- 
priate one. Something is not made moral by our attitudes, what- 
ever they be, although it is true that our manner of regarding 
something—as objectively moral or not—shows that we think of 
it as being in the sphere of morality. But this is distinct from 
whether it is or is not in that sphere. 

However, it will no doubt be objected that Nowell-Smith is 
not claiming that our attitudes make something moral, but rather 
that for something to be moral is for it to be related in a special 
way to attitudes held in certain ways. It is true that this is the 
form of Nowell-Smith’s assertion, but its impact is such as to make 
the above criticisms applicable and relevant. A consideration of 
moral advice—how it is arrived at and how it is offered and 
justified—brings out that it is not primarily geared to pro- 
attitudes in the ways suggested by Nowell-Smith. 

As these criticisms of Nowell-Smith’s account of ‘good’ in the 
contexts of choice and advice suggest, the most significant way 
in which his account is inadequate is in respect of ultimates—in 
particular, in respect of the justification of ultimates. This in- 
adequacy may now most usefully be considered further. 

Nowell-Smith argues that choices are decisions which are to 
be explained in terms of general rules or principles, which are 
general pro- attitudes, and that these general pro- attitudes may 
be reduced to a number of pro- attitudes, many of which are 
natural, these moral ultimate and more usually natural pro- 
attitudes including benevolence, self-preservation and private 
happiness. His manner of dealing with the problem of the justifica- 
tion of these ultimates is less clear. At times he appears to seek 
to dismiss the problem as one which doesn’t get going, because 
the question raising it is necessarily ‘logically odd’; at other times 
he seems to go further and contend that it is logically impossible 
to question all ultimates. 

To consider the approach to the problem in terms of logical 
oddness. Here he seems to contend that questions such as: But is 
benevolence really good? are logically odd in the way in which it 
is logically odd to ask of a person who has just said that the 
strawberries he is eating are nice whether he is enjoying them. 
His point is supplemented by the contention that pro- attitudes 
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such as that of benevolence are natural; although it is not clear just 
how far he wishes to tie the claim concerning the logical oddness 
of the question to the alleged naturalness of certain ultimate pro- 
attitudes. For my own part, I cannot see that the request for the 
justification of benevolence, or of any other ultimate moral prin- 
ciple, appears in any way logically odd, unless it is at the same 
time argued that the principle being queried is a natural pro- 
attitude. Consider the difference between the two questions: (a) 
I know that it is natural to approve of the elimination of suffering; 
and I do approve of it myself; but am I right in so approving? 
(b) I know that it is natural for people to feel goodwill for their . 
friends and associates, and to discriminate against strangers, and 
I approve of this; but is it right to approve of such a limited mode 
of distributing goods, or should goods such as happiness be dis- 
tributed over the greatest possible number? The naturalness of 
the pro- attitude seems to be necessary for the claim that the 
request for a justification is a logically odd question to have even 
initial plausibility. But even then, the argument from logical odd- 
ness will not do, and for the following reasons: (i) It is not clear 
that benevolence is a natural pro- attitude, or that all moral 
principles, including those of justice, can be reduced to benevol- 
ence and private happiness—and a demonstration of the latter 
would be essential if this move were to be satisfactory. (ii) It is 
also not clear just how the alleged naturalness of the pro- attitude 
rules out the question of the justification of the pro-attitude as 
being logically odd. To take questions such as: Is benevolence 
good or obligatory? Is taking innocent life for gain wrong? Is 
egoism a morally good way of life? etc. It is difficult to see how 
the fact that an attitude is natural makes such questions ‘logically 
odd’ in any significant sense of that term. (iii) The concept of 
logical oddness, as we have seen, is an indefensible concept, being 
little more than a high-sounding name for referring to a confusion 
of things, ranging from logically meaningless questions to unneces- 
sary and even unusual questions. And, it should be noted, if the 
concept of logical oddness does not perform a function in this 
context, then it plays no important rdle in Nowell-Smith’s theory. 
Thus an attempt to deal with the problem of the justification 
of ultimate moral principles by legislating the question out of 
order as logically odd is therefore unsatisfactory, even where it is 
associated with the claim that the ultimate pro- attitudes are 
natural. However, what is perhaps his main argument is a 
different one, and one which amounts to a re-application of the 
fashionable arguments against the problem of induction in the 
sphere of moral ultimates. Here Nowell-Smith argues that it is 
logically impossible to question all ultimates at any one time, for 
the demand for a justification is only meaningful on the basis of 
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an assumed standard. Thus to ask for a justification of benevol- 
ence is to ask for it to be related to pro- attitudes not then being 
questioned. Nowell-Smith associates this argument with a belief 
that certain ultimate pro- attitudes, including benevolence, will not 
in fact be questioned, because they are natural; but this belief is 
incidental to his argument. 

There are two objections which are to be urged against such 
a rejection of the problem of the justification of ultimates. Firstly, 
it is a rejection which rests upon a false view of the nature of the 
demand for a justification of moral ultimates. With ultimates in 
other spheres—e.g., criteria in determining good wines—it is true 
that a request for the justification of the standards themselves is 
a request to relate them to pro- attitudes or to goods of another 
kind. That is to say, in these non-moral cases, the request for a 
justification of standards is a request for an explanation of what 
they are good for, or for the purpose they serve. But the demand 
for a justification of moral ultimates is not at all like this. The 
question—Is the elimination of unnecessary suffering really a 
good?—is not a request, expressed in an incredibly misleading way, 
for a demonstration of what the elimination of suffering is good 
for, or for an indication of its purpose, or of the pro- attitudes 
with which it will accord. That is to say, the request for a justi- 
fication of ultimate moral standards, unlike the request for the 
justification of most other standards, is a request involving the 
categorical and not the hypothetical use of ‘good’. It is simply to 
misunderstand the nature of the demand for a justification of 
moral ultimates, to assimilate it to requests for justifications of 
other ‘ultimates’; and whilst it is no doubt true that it is difficult 
to explain in other language what a demand for a justification of 
moral ultimates is a demand for, it will not do simply to evade 
the problem by misleadingly assimilating it to problems from 
which it is vastly different. 

This in itself would seem to de an adequate answer to 
Nowell-Smith’s attempt to dissolve the problem of the justification 
of moral ultimates. However, another lesser consideration which 
bears against his contention might usefully be considered. Nowell- 
Smith allows that it is logically possible to question all apparent 
ultimates, but not all at any one time. And this in itself is to 
concede enough for the problem of the justification of ultimates 
to get going as a real problem needing a solution and not a 
dissolution. The morally perplexed person is very often a person 
who does doubt all ultimates, and, by doing so, whether there are 
any such ultimates. He may one day doubt the principle of utility 
on the basis of an intuitionist’s view of justice; and on another 
day, when faced by a different moral situation, he may question 
the intuitionist’s view of justice from a utilitarian standpoint. And 
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in another situation he might well question both from the stand- 
point of some sort of natural law position. Different situations 
give these different positions rather different force, and uncertain 
persons could and do very easily change their standpoints in this 
sort of way. (The utilitarian, for instance, is very often the 
harshest man in condemning the ‘unnatural’, ‘perverted’ behaviour 
of the homosexual.) Now, once the person reflects on his uncer- 
tainty and doubts, he doubts all three or more positions; he may 
doubt whether there are ultimates at all—i.e., whether there are 
principles which are a source of justifications but not themselves in 
need of justification. And when he puzzles over this, he is not 
wondering whether there are principles which have their justifica- 
tion in their accordance with certain pro- attitudes or the like. 
Nor is he asking to be helped in some arbitrary way to settle on 
some one set rather than on some other set of principles as 
ultimates. He wants to discover what are the real ultimates. And 
this is at least a meaningful, and common want, and one to which 
Nowell-Smith, in terms of his account, is unable to provide an 
answer or explanation. 

This means that Nowell-Smith is forced to contend that in the 
most characteristic moral perplexities and disagreements, not 
- merely no reasons can be offered one way or the other, after 
the implications of the two principles or ways of life have been 
grasped, but one cannot be said to be more right than the other. 
As detached observers we are told that this is right which is 
thought to be right by the moral agent who understands all the 
facts—about his pro- attitudes, rules, and the like. 

This means that, in the most important area of ethical theory 
and of moral life, Nowell-Smith has made no real progress on the 
accounts offered by Hare and Stevenson. He provides no real 
grounds for claiming that subjectivism can reveal morality to be 
essentially rational. And this is implicity admitted when he allows 
that ‘moral disagreements’ are a special species of disagreement." 
Rather than explaining morality as being essentially rational and 
as having authority to oblige us, he provides an account which 
goes a long way towards dissolving morality and taking away 
much of the point of having moral expressions. In so far as he 
relates moral principles to human nature, to that extent he gives 
them some point, although revealing them to be a very misleading 
way of expressing what could, on his analysis, be more clearly 
expressed in non-moral terms; but he takes away the point of 
being moral from the person who says—I am going to do what J 
really want to do; I refuse to be bound by moral considerations. 
After all, why should he, if Nowell-Smith’s account of ethics is 
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right? Or alternatively, how can he but be moral? If Nowell- 
Smith sought to escape these criticisms by stressing the function 
of moral principles—that of harmonizing our own pro- attitudes 
with one another and with those of other people—he would not 
thereby save it from them, but would expose it to further 
criticism as a variety of ethical naturalism. A person may simply 
not want the sort of harmony of his pro- attitudes—with one 
another and with those of others—which comes with the adopting 
of certain pro- attitudes as moral principles. And to such an 
amoralist—and there are such people—Nowell-Smith in terms of 
his account, not merely cannot offer reasons for morality and the 
authority of morality, but also, as a logician of ethical language, 
he cannot even feel that they are mistaken in their stand. 


This introduces the next serious shortcoming of Nowell- 
Smith’s account which needs to be considered here, namely, that it 
fails to explain the authority of morality, and, ipso facto, of moral 
obligation as obligation. 


Nowell-Smith criticises Hare’s account on many grounds, 
among them that it fails to explain the authority of moral dis- 
course. Yet, unless his own theory is essentially tied to a theory 
of natural pro- attitudes, he himself offers no more than does 
Hare in this regard; and even with a theory of human nature, he 
offers only an explanation of why moral principles are thought to 
have authority rather than why they do have it. 


To explain: It might be said that, in a sense, all pro- attitudes 
have authority—and lack it. Moral imperatives differ from the 
imperatives of other pro- attitudes in that they have an authority 
which these others lack. Why? If we look at Nowell-Smith’s 
account of them as simply pro- attitudes held in a certain way— 
dominant, universal, etc.—this is puzzling, for he construes them 
merely as ordinary pro- attitudes held in a special way, and in a 
way which in no manner suggests that it confers added authority 
upon them. Why should they have additional authority when 
held in the manner Nowell-Smith characterises as the manner of 
moral pro- attitudes? This question is even more pertinent when 
it is seen that the manner of holding them is characterised as 
holding them as if they had this added authority, for this is part 
of what the criterion of dominance amounts to. In a sense Nowell- 
Smith’s reply to this question seems to be that that is what or 
part of what is meant by calling a pro- attitude a moral pro- 
attitude; but obviously this is simply to restate the problem, not 
to answer it. It becomes again: Why should any pro- attitude be 
held in this way? Nowell-Smith seems not to have an answer 
here. His allusion to the reasons why we have moral rules—as 
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rules of personal success and as rules of social co-operation—is not 
peculiar to or characteristic of moral pro- attitudes; nor is it true 
of all moral pro- attitudes that they are one or other of these; nor 
is it true that social harmony needs the sorts of principles for its 
achievement that Nowell-Smith characterises as moral pro- 
attitudes. In any case, to allude to such rules is to give a non- 
moral justification of morality, already adequately enough refuted 
by Bradley’® and Prichard'®; and yet to give a moral justification 
for having morality is simply to refer the problem back a further 
stage. 

Thus Nowell-Smith’s account of the logic of moral language 
fails to explain, or to allow to be explained, the peculiar authority 
of morality. He fails to explain why we have moral standards, and 
why those who have no moral principles should be induced to 
adopt some, and particular ones at that. 

Another way of expressing certain of these points is to argue 
that Nowell-Smith fails to explain and account for moral obliga- 
tion. If moral obligation is merely conformity with a pro- attitude 
which we have adopted, why should we conform? Why should we 
be obliged by it? Nowell-Smith’s account of the use of the word 
‘ought’ seems not to help here. And notice that his account leads 
to another paradox, namely, that moral principles are things we 
can create and adopt. In fact, they are things we feel forced upon 
us by outside facts. Our conformity or non-conformity with them 
is something about which we can exercise choice; but we cannot 
exercise it about them. If Nowell-Smith’s account were correct, we 
should feel very differently about accepting our moral standards. 
We simply do not set out to make or choose them; rather we set 
out to discover the true standards, pleasant or not; and discovery, 
not adoption, is the primary concept here. 

Nowell-Smith’s manner of dealing with the problem of moral 
ultimates exposes him to many additional criticisms, of which one 
of the more significant may usefully be noted here. If Nowell- 
Smith’s account were to be accepted, it would imply that moral 
judgments, in particular the moral censure of others, is highly 
presumptuous and involves arrogance, and arrogance of a kind of 
which few people would be guilty if they realized just what they 
were asserting when using moral language. There is something 
seriously defective in an account which suggests that moral 
language causes us to do what we should rarely feel entitled to do, 
if we were to understand what it is we are doing by means of it. 
Nowell-Smith’s account implies that moral censure consists in our 
attempting to impose our pro- attitudes—adopted and held in a 
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certain way, it is true, and possibly natural and shared by others— 
but he nonetheless implies that we are trying to impose our pro- 
attitudes when we censure others morally; and clearly we should 
not feel entitled to do this in respect of those of our pro- attitudes 
not adopted as moral. Rather, we should feel it to be presumptu- 
ous to censure someone for not conforming with our partiality for 
lemons, even if there were a natural pro- attitude towards eating 
lemons. Why then should it be permissible to seek to impose our 
moral pro- attitudes, but presumptuous and even arrogant to 
attempt by censure to impose non-moral pro- attitudes? The role 
of convention can scarcely be invoked here, for a man is still not 
-arrogant if he seeks to censure another person on the basis of a 
moral code the rest of the community rejects. It is not presumptu- 
ous because of the nature of the claim that is being made—the 
claim is not a personal one, but one about the facts. If a man is 
out of step with the community, he is wise to reflect on his beliefs; 
but having done so, he cannot be claimed to be presumptuous in 
pressing his well-considered moral beliefs against the conventional 
code by censuring the conduct of those who act in accordance with 
the conventional code. The anti-vivisectionists are not arrogant, 
whether they be mistaken or not. Nowell-Smith fails to explain 
the propriety of such censure in terms of his account of the 
function of moral words. And notice, again, how dangerous his 
approach to the logic of the moral uses of ‘good’ and ‘ought’ in 
rms of parallels with the non-moral uses of these terms, proves 
to be. 

Our remaining criticism relates to the fallacious character of 
the argument underlying Nowell-Smith’s whole theory. The fallacy 
of the argument underlying this account lies in the move from the 
desired to the desirable. Nowell-Smith condemns—and with excel- 
lent reasons—the reduction of all pro- attitudes to the language of 
desire; but his arguments here do not invalidate the point of this 
criticism. What is naturally liked, or approved, or pro- 
attitudinized, is not necessarily best—not even where the pro- 
attitude is an indefinable moral pro- attitude. Further, as Nowell- 
Smith himself repeatedly allows, human nature could change such 
that there developed, for instance, a general pro- attitude toward 
the infliction of suffering on animals and young children. If this 
occurred, this would not make the infliction of pain on animals 
good—even if it were to become a dominant pro- attitude, etc., 
and one necessary as such for harmonizing our own and other 
people’s pro- attitudes—for there is a much more significant step 
from having a pro- attitude—whether it be in the individual or in 
mankind in general—to the value judgment about the worth of 
that towards which the pro- attitude is directed. Nowell-Smith 
seeks to explain this step in terms of the value judgment, ‘This is 
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good’ being an impersonal form of ‘I approve’, and ‘I ought’ being 
an impersonal form of ‘I shall’, the story, of course, being much 
more complicated than this, but in essence this.!7 But ‘I approve’, 
even in an impersonal form, i.e., reinforced or backed by reasons 
such as a reference to a general, natural pro- attitude, is not the 
same as “This is good’, and the equation of the two remains an 
instance of the fallacy committed by Mill in moving from the 
desired to the desirable. In Nowell-Smith’s writing, it is simply 
obscured by a particularly clumsy, confusing battery of unneces- 
sary technical terms. 

To conclude: Whatever the merits of Nowell-Smith’s many 
objections to ethical objectivism, it remains true that the alternative 
theory he himself offers is exposed to most of the traditional 
objections generally thought to be fatal to the claims of ethical 
subjectivism. If this is so, then in view of the many repeated 
attempts to resurrect this position this century, it might be more 
profitable to reconsider the merits of ethical objectivism with a 
view to seeing whether objectivism permits of re-statement so as 
to escape the more significant of the many objections Nowell- 
Smith and many others in recent years have urged against it. 


University of Melbourne. 


[sin 

a7 for example: “We can account for the objective formula, as we did 
in bn eecase of hice by saying (a) that ‘X is good’ is not only used in the 
context of choice and (b) that when it is so used, it implies a great deal that is 
not implied by ‘I approve of X’ and is expressly denied by ‘I happen to approve 
of X’. It implies that my approval is not an unusual one and that I could give 
reasons for it. It implies also—what is a matter of objective fact—that the 
object conforms to certain standards which are generally accepted.” Ethics, 


p. 179. 


DISCUSSION 
MORE ON THE ARGUMENT OF THE PARADIGM CASE 
By C. J. F. WILLIAMS 


I wish to reply on behalf of the APC to certain criticisms 
made by Mr. Robert J. Richman in the issue of this journal for 
May, 1961 (pp. 75 sqq.). 

Richman maintains (p. 76) that “there is no logical absurdity 
involved in supposing that we don’t learn the meanings of any 
terms at all”, and that ‘on this supposition some or all terms 
which we understood might have no denotata”. In other words, 
it is logically possible that I should be born knowing what “red” 
means, although there never had been and never would be any- 
thing to which the term “red” could be correctly applied. The 
difficulty here is to see what sense could be given to the claim 
to know what the word “red” meant. All Wittgenstein’s arguments 
against the possibility of giving an ostensive definition of “pain” 
would apply to this “knowledge”. Suppose two people each 
claimed they knew what the word “red” meant, although in fact 
there were no red things, how could we begin to establish that 
they both thought it meant the same thing (had the same mean- 
ing), let alone that each or either of them was correct in thinking 
so? The normal way in which we determine whether a person 
knows what “red” means is by noticing whether or not he agrees 
for the most part with his fellows in what he calls red. If there 
were no true judgement which could be made of the form “x is 
red” (and to say that a term which we understand has no denotata 
amounts to just this), there could not be that agreement in 
judgements which Wittgenstein saw had to be presupposed for 
there to be agreement in concepts. (Of course, this argument 
assumes that the meaning of “red” cannot be given by verbal 
definition, or by indicating a gap in the spectrum—that it is in 
some sense “simple”. There is no lack of criticism of the APC 
on grounds that “simplicity” in this context is unintelligible. 
Richman’s argument, however, accepts the notion of simplicity, 
but affirms that the meaning of even genuinely simple terms could 
be known without being learned.) 

The meaning of “pain” is learned, or knowledge of its 
meaning exhibited, by means of various sorts of continuity between 
natural pain behaviour and use of the word. Knowledge of what 
“red” means is also exhibited by various sorts of behaviour, but, 
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in so far as “red” is admitted to be a “simple” concept, this 
behaviour must be related in some way to red objects. The man 
who claims to know what “red” means would have to shew either 
that he can discriminate between red objects and others, or that 
he knows what types of objects are generally called red, or any 
of a number of criteria which need not be delimited a priori. That 
there is some sort of connection, mediate or immediate, between 
his use of the word and objects which people who are not colour- 
blind would recognize by sight as red, is, I think, a necessary 
condition of our saying that he means by “‘red” the same as we do. 
Wittgenstein (P.I. § 312) imagines that “the surfaces of 
things around us (stones, plants, etc.) have patches and regions 
which produce pain in our skin when we touch them... . In 
this case we should speak of pain-patches on the leaf of a 
particular plant just as at present we speak of red patches”. What 
Wittgenstein is envisaging is not the replacement of the behavioural 
criteria which now belong to the use of “pain” by other “objective” 
criteria of the type he is describing, but the addition of the latter 
to the former. If replacement had been what he imagined, he 
could not have allowed that “pain” in our talk of pain-patches 
had the same meaning as our previous use of the word in 
expressions like ‘He is in pain”. Now we could imagine a shift 
in the opposite direction in the case of the word “red”. Every 
time we noticed anything red, or imagined ourselves doing so, it 
could happen that we had a feeling or sensation which found its 
natural expression in, amongst other things, a delighted gurgling. 
It might then be possible for us to use the expression “I am seeing 
red” in a similar way to that in which we now use the expression 
“T am in pain”. Nevertheless, unless this use of the word “red” 
was an extension, not a replacement, of our present use of “red” 
to speak of red objects, it could not be allowed that the word still 
had the same meaning. If it were a complete replacement it might 
be possible—indeed it would be necessary—to claim knowledge of 
what “red” means without there being anything one could point 
to with the words “That is red”. And perhaps it is a picture of 
something like this that Richman has in mind when he imagines a 
person who is led to understand the meaning of “red” by 
intravenous injection, or the like, without “red” having any 
denotata (p. 77). But if this imagined situation became a reality 
the word “red” would have acquired a totally new meaning, and 
the possibility—say rather necessity—of there being no “red” 
things in this sense would have no bearing on the existence of red 
things in the normal sense, with which the APC is concerned. 
Another criticism made by Richman supposes that the APC 
is powerless against a man who says “Nothing is really red”. 
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“Granted a doctrine of ostensive definition [which doctrine?], 
granted that the meaning of some terms is taught by exhibiting 
examples, still all that is required to show the meaning of ‘red’ 
are cases of apparent redness” (p. 77). This is surely untrue. It 
ought by now to be generally admitted that non-committal asser- 
tions like ‘“‘This appears to be a sparrow-hawk”, or “This looks 
red” are parasitic on fully committed assertions like “This is a 
sparrow-hawk” or “This is red”. If the ascription of redness 
involves reference to a paradigm case, a fortiori so does ascription 
of apparent redness. “This looks red” is an appropriate equivalent 
for saying, e.g., “If I were sure that the lighting conditions were 
normal I would say ‘this is red’”, and to say this is to claim 
that I can detect really red objects when lighing conditions are 
normal. How could such a claim be shewn to be correct except 
by successful recognition of genuine instances? 

Mr. Richman has other criticisms of the APC, some of which 
are valid, some not. I draw attention to the faults in the particular 
criticisms I have discussed because they relate more closely to the 
inner structure of the APC. Whether or not the APC can have 
useful, non-trivial applications, would introduce wider topics, 
which could not be dealt with in the same summary manner. 


Balliol College, Oxford. 


COUNTERFACTUALS AND TRUTH 


By R. J. PINKERTON 


In “The Problem of Counterfactuals” (AJP, May, 1961),} 
Mr. R. S. Walters has set out an interpretation of the way in 
which “the truth of counterfactuals, properly interpreted, is an 
amalgamation of factual truth and necessary truth (or validity of 
argument)”. I would like to question some of the details of this 
argument. 

In Walters’s opinion, those conditional sentences which express 
counterfactuals, but are not used truth-functionally, are elliptical, 
and require the specification of certain “factual assumptions or pre- 
suppositions” for the completion of their sense. Any such con- 
ditional, variously described as an “implicit inference” and a “trun- 
cated argument”, is necessarily incomplete, and cannot be said to 
have a clear meaning until the assumptions or presuppositions 
(which form the premisses of the inference) are made explicit. It 
is suggested that the word “counterfactual” (used strictly) should 


1 Page references in brackets refer to this article. 
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refer, not to a conditional statement, but to a “complete argument” 
(p. 36). 

On this view, then, a counterfactual is taken as including 
what would ordinarily be said to be the grounds of the counter- 
factual, and knowledge of these grounds is said to be essential to 
understanding the counterfactual, and even (though Walters does 
not bring this out explicitly) to knowing what counterfactual is in 
question. Apart from the difficulty of how we could possibly 
discover the grounds of something we do not understand, this 
theory makes it impossible to say—as we do want to say—that 
it is possible for people to agree on any matter (hence, on any 
“counterfactual” matter) without necessarily agreeing in their 
grounds or reasons. Walters’s criteria for the identity of counter- 
factuals are such that it is impossible to know what the 
counterfactual is until we know the grounds, and any difference 
(other than a purely verbal one) in the grounds (unstated 
premisses) of two apparently identical counterfactual assertions 
means that the agreement is merely apparent. So we have the 
surprising conclusion that it is never possible to say the right 
thing (counterfactually) for the wrong reason. 


Walters agrees that this result is counter-intuitive, but suggests 
that this is only because we lose sight of the fact that counter- 
factuals are really truncated arguments. But it is easy to construct 
examples where the point of using the counterfactual is precisely 
not to assert (incompletely) a particular argument. In deciding 
whether to allocate a further £50,000 to advertising, a Company 
Board might examine the adequacy of its advertising allocation 
for the previous period. Arguing on various distinct grounds 
(market research, experience of subsidiary companies, fortunes of 
other firms, industries, etc.), and each remaining unconvinced by 
some of the arguments, the Directors might nevertheless agree that 
the allocation had been inadequate. The Managing Director might 
at this point say, “Let us not waste any further time over these 
arguments, because it is at any rate clear that if we had spent 
£50,000 more on advertising last year, profits would have been 
higher. We are agreed on this, and this is all we need to know 
at this stage to decide our policy.” 

To read the counterfactual here as the incomplete expression 
of a particular argument’makes nonsense of the whole assertion. 
Just what argument has the Managing Director surreptitiously re- 
asserted? Or, just what blunder has he committed in representing 
the agreement of the Board in this way? (That there must be 
some valid argument, if the statement is to be true, is not to the 
point, which is precisely the confusion between some (any) 
argument, and some particular implicit argument. ) 
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Walters claims that the contention that two counterfactuals, 
of the forms “If A, then C” and “If A, then not C”,? cannot both 
be true is a variant statement of the same theory of counterfactuals 
as the contention that the grounds of a counterfactual are not part 
of its meaning He gives, however, no further reason for thinking 
this than the ract that they both make an immediate appeal to 
intuition. I should deny that “a demonstration that two con- 
ditionals of the kind given may be true together is at the same time 
a demonstration that we do not understand the meaning of given 
‘counterfactuals’ without knowing the grounds on which they are 
asserted, allowing only that a demonstration of the latter would 
establish the former, for the reason that on the latter view the 
“meanings” of two conditionals of the kind given might well be 
independent of one another. 


If the two theories were identical, the “demonstration” would 
seem to be easy, since there are plenty of cases where we should 
find it difficult to deny that two competing counterfactuals are 
both true. For example, why should we object to the conjunction 
of the following: “If there were round squares, they would be 
square”, and “If there were round squares, they would be round’’? 
Or, a more interesting example:* “If there were a perpetual motion 
machine, it would dissipate energy”, and “If there were a perpetual 
motion machine, it would not dissipate energy”. 


We need to allow the truth of subjunctive conditionals such 
as these, if we are to avoid infecting reductio ad absurdum argu- 
ments with paradox. It would surely be undesirable if we were 
unable thus concisely to represent the two main branches in the 
strong reductio ad absurdum type of proof. In the examples 
given, we might be inclined to say that the necessity of the pairs 
of conditionals shows the impossibility (logical, and causal or 
empirical, respectively) of the suppositions. In those arguments, 
however, where the supposition yields a contradiction only when 
taken together with other propositions held to be merely con- 
tingently true, we should with justification be concerned with a 
proof of no more than the falsity of the antecedent. 


While I agree, then, that there is no simple relation of 
contrariety between competing counterfactual conditionals, I never- 
theless see no reason for allowing any true universal proposition 
to “sustain” a counterfactual, if by ‘“‘sustain’” we mean that the 
relevant counterfactual must be true. Consider Walters’s logical 
analysis of a possible case (p. 37): 


For convenience, I shall call subjunctive conditionals or counterfactuals 
a these: forms “competing”, but do not mean to imply by this that they cannot 
play a draw. 

® Suggested to me by Professor John Mackie. 
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“Suppose”’, he says, “that both 
(P) All ravens are black, and 


(Q) All surviving in snowy regions are white, 
are true; and, further, that it is false that ravens survive in 
snowy regions. If X asserts that ‘If ravens had survived in 
snowy regions, they would have been black’, and assumes 
(P), then his counterfactual is true. If Y asserts that ‘If ravens 
had survived in snowy regions, they would have been white’, 
and assumes (Q), then his counterfactual is true as well.” 


The suggestion here that the assumption of (P) is sufficient 
for the truth of X’s counterfactual and that the assumption of (Q) 
is sufficient for the truth of Y’s counterfactual, is misleading, be- 
cause the ascription of truth to the counterfactual implies that it 
is a statement, not an argument, and, accordingly, we might be led 
to think that the relation between (P) and X’s assertion, and 
between (Q) and Y’s assertion, is one of entailment. Since X’s 
counterfactual is true because (P), together with the antecedent, 
entails the consequent (cf., p. 35), one might expect the counter- 
factual itself to be entailed by (P). (Cf., CCKpqrCpCgqr.) But this 
would be to forget that the counterfactual is really an argument; 
and although no explicit example of a complete counterfactual is 
given, the sense in which (P) sustains X’s counterfactual seems to 
be that (P) is itself part of the counterfactual (in this case, sole 
premiss) and entails whatever follows the “so” or “therefore”. This 
remainder must be non-subjunctive, else the analysis would gener- 
ate an infinite regress. Thus the complete counterfactual would 
have to be of the form “All ravens are black; so, if ravens survive 
in snowy regions, they are black.” 

I do not deny that this reduction of subjunctive conditionals 
is consistent, but simply insist that it does not show conclusively 
(as would the demonstration of an entailment relation) that if (P) 
is true, then X’s assertion must be true. This conclusion would 
depend, not upon purely logical considerations, but upon our 
accepting the implied reduction as a correct analysis of X’s asser- 
tion that if ravens had survived in snowy regions, they would have 
been black. 

Walters seems to assume fallaciously that, because the ability 
to sustain counterfactuals will not serve as a criterion for distin- 
guishing types of universal propositions, the distinction between 
law-like and accidental universals is irrelevant to determinations 
of their truth and falsity (cf. p. 40). But surely I could dispute 
the truth of X’s counterfactual without denying the truth of his 
“srounds” (P) by pointing out: Pet: ; 

(i) that his assertion involves an implicit extrapolation, since 
(P) and (Q) both taken to be true entail that it is false that ravens 
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survive in snowy regions (given certain trivial information about 
colour incompatibility which Walters assumes for his inconsistent 
triad on p. 38; although he here curiously adds the falsity of 
“ravens survive in snowy regions” as further information). So 
given (Q), (P) tells us no more than that all ravens in other than 
snowy regions are black; and 


(ii) that this extrapolation is unjustified, for reasons to be 
found in the science of zoology, where a difference in the relations 
of (P) and (Q) to other propositions of the science is established. 

Walters’s discussion of this point is vitiated by the assumption 
that his opponents must believe in the contrariety of “competing” 
counterfactuals, but his own conclusion, that given (A) as true, 
then (P)—rather than (Q)—is false, is rather uncomfortably like 
a concession that if X’s counterfactual is to be counted as true, 
then Y’s must be true in some stronger sense. But this distinction 
of different senses of “true” is explicitly and wisely eschewed. 

If we determine the truth or falsity of our subjunctive con- 
ditionals according to the conditions set out by Walters, it is diffi- 
cult to know how we should account for the apparently conclusive 
situation which sometimes arises when a supposition which we 
take to be counterfactual turns out not to be contrary to fact after 
all. We are told (p. 44) that the conditional “If this metal had 
been heated, it would have expanded”, should normally be com- 
pleted by the proposition “All metals expand when heated”, and, 
“depending upon whether or not we regard this as true, we decide 
the counterfactual as true or false”. Suppose that I believe that 
any metal does, under any conditions, expand when heated. On 
the basis of this belief, which is false, I assert the conditional men- 
tioned. Walters accordingly marks my conditional statement as 
false. If it were now revealed that this metal had in fact been 
heated, and did expand, it should be possible for me to object that 
what I asserted had not been false, although it was certainly 
inappropriate, and should now have to be re-phrased so as to 
withdraw the implication that the metal had not been heated. 


This raises a special problem for Walters, because he allows 
a sense of “counterfactual” in which the antecedent need not be 
false (p. 33). But the recommended analysis of “If X were to be Y, 
it would be Z” into an argument may show it to be “false” in 
a case where X is both Y and Z. This is possible because one may 
happen to assume a particular set (S) of contingent propositions 
which either contains some false propositions, or, supplemented 
with “X is Y”, does not entail “X is Z”’. 

Our determination of the truth or falsity of a counterfactual, 
according to this theory, is quite independent of any information 
that is not available at the time the counterfactual is first 
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asserted, unless the new information establishes that we were 
previously in error as to the truth or falsity of the initial factual 
assumptions. (New information can have no bearing on the 
validity or invalidity of the implicit argument.) Suppose, however, 
that someone had asserted in 1945 “If the A-bombs had not been 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the war could still have been 
brought quickly to an end”. What logical objection can there be 
to regarding the judgment as strengthened by later information 
that the Japanese had made overtures for peace before the bomb- 
ing; even though the judgment was originally based on inadequate 
or false information which is quite independent of the later 
Knowledge? Am I precluded, by reason of seeking to support or 
improve on another’s argument, from agreeing with him, just in 
case his assertion has a counterfactual or subjunctive form? 


In this note I have not denied that subjunctive conditionals 
involve an implicit reference to argument, but I have sought to 
question Walters’ account of this relationship. In particular I 
have argued that his theory involves an unacknowledged alteration 
in our employment of certain concepts (e.g., “same judgment”, 
“truth and falsity”), for which no satisfactory reason has been 
given. I allow that we can say that knowing the meaning of a 
subjunctive conditional sentence involves knowing that there must 
be less sophisticated sentences in the language which can be put in 
certain characteristic relationships with the conditional. I suggest 
that this is not the same as saying that to know the meaning is to 
‘know what these sentences are. Nor is it the same as saying that 
the conditional refers to a particular set of these sentences, much 
less that a counterfactual actually includes (though tacitly) some 
such set. 


Worcester College, Oxford. 


THE SUSTAINING OF COUNTERACTUALS* 
By J. L. MACKIE 


If it is a causal law that whenever potassium is exposed to 
air it bursts into flame, then we can say of a particular bit of 
potassium (which has not been exposed to air) that if it had been 
exposed to air it would have burst into flame. But if, as a simple 
matter of fact, all the coins in my pocket are shiny, we cannot say 
of some other coin that if it had been in my pocket it would have 
been shiny. That is, a causal law sustains counterfactual con- 
ditionals in a way in which a merely factual universal does not. 

* A fuller treatment of this problem is contained in my “Counterfactuals 


and Causal Laws” to be published in Analytical Philosophy, ed. R. J. Butler 
(Oxford, 1962). 
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There is a widespread belief that if we recognize this difference 
we are bound to admit that a causal law is logically stronger than 
a simple universal, that it states a connection which is somehow 
necessary and not merely factual. 

Mr. Walters, being critical of any attempt to set up different 
grades of universal, tries to show that, despite appearances to the 
contrary, all universals are equally able to sustain counterfactuals.* 
However, his discussion of this point seems unsatisfactory, and I 
shall show that the difficulty can be resolved in another way. 


I assume, with Mr. Walters, that non-material conditionals, 
including counterfactuals, are to be understood as condensed and 
incomplete arguments: the counterfactual “If A, then C” is a con- 
densation of the argument “Suppose that A; then (in view of 
certain true but unstated propositions) it follows that C”’.? Such 
an argument with a supposed premise may, of course, become 
formally valid when the unstated propositions are filled in, whether 
they are causal laws or not. 

Thus in one case the completed argument might be: “All bits 
of potassium exposed to air burst into flame; suppose that this bit 
of potassium has been exposed to air; then it has burst into 
flame”. In the other case it might be: “All coins in my pocket 
are shiny; suppose that this coin is in my pocket; then it is shiny”. 
We are then inclined to say, with Mr. Walters, that in each case 
the (true) universal proposition, the supplying of which makes the 
argument valid, sustains the counterfactual. 

But let us take it that in this second case, although it is true 
that all the coins in my pocket are shiny, I know this only by 
some process of complete enumeration, by having checked the 
coins actually in my pocket one by one. That being so, as soon 
as I add the (false) supposition that some other coin is in my 
pocket, I completely undermine the reason that I had for adhering 
to the universal, for this, being another coin, which is not actually 
in my pocket, has not been checked by this process of complete 
enumeration. Once I add the supposition that corresponds to the 
antecedent of a counterfactual, then, I have no reason for adhering 
to this universal, and therefore I cannot use this supposition and 
this universal as joint premises in an argument. Consequently I 
cannot assert the counterfactual conditional which is a conden- 
sation of an argument with these as joint premises. That is why 
the true proposition, “All the coins in my pocket are shiny”, 


a a ee Se ee Gea Se 
iy ote Problem of Counterfactuals”, this Journal, May, 1961, especially 
pp. . 

_?I do not, however, agree that we cannot understand, use, discuss, or even 
decide such elliptical statements without completing them, and I should therefore 
not regard the unstated premises as part of the meaning of such a conditional; 
but this does not affect the present issue. 
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known merely by complete enumeration, does not sustain the 
counterfactual “If this (other) coin had been in my pocket it 
would have been shiny”. 


On the other hand, if we know that whenever potassium is 
exposed to air it bursts into flame, our reasons for believing this, 
whatever they may be in detail, are not undermined in any corres- 
ponding way by the supposition that this bit of potassium (which 
has not actually been exposed to air) has been exposed to air. 
The ultimately inductive evidence is related in exactly the same 
way to the universal proposition whether we add the (false) sup- 
position or not. Hence this causal universal, supported in the way 
in which scientific propositions are supported, and this (false) 
supposition, can be used as joint premises in an argument, and 
consequently we can assert the counterfactual conditional which 
is a condensation of this argument. That is why the causal law, 
known in the usual inductive way, does support the counterfactual 
“If this bit of potassium had been exposed to air it would have 
burst into flame.” 

This means that whether a proposition does or does not sus- 
tain the appropriate counterfactuals depends upon the kind of 
evidence we have for it. Evidence of some kinds is undermined by 
the adding of a false supposition, evidence of other kinds is not. 
A proposition sustains an appropriate counterfactual if and only 
if the adding of. the supposition (which corresponds to the ante- 
cedent of the counterfactual) does not do away with the reasons 
that we had for asserting the original proposition. Someone might 
object that the problem has not been solved, but merely shifted: 
how can there be evidence which still supports the universal even 
when we add a contrary-to-fact instance of the subject term? But 
the evidence is related to this instance in just the same way as it 
is related to any instance that lies outside the evidence itself, and 
any inductive conclusion covers innumerable such instances. Thus, 
as I have said, the evidence is related to the universal in exactly 
the same way whether we add the supposition or not. If the 
objector asks what this relation can be, he is merely asking how 
there can be evidence which supports a universal that goes beyond 
that evidence, and this is neither more nor less than the general 
problem of induction. The problem of the sustaining of counter- 
factuals by causal laws is solved, therefore, in the sense that it is 
shown to be just the general problem of induction in disguise. 

In particular, this account shows that we can recognize that 


2 Mr. Walters says (p. 39) that the difference between universals lies not “in 
any formal difference in the kinds of universal that they are, but rather in the 
relation which they have to other propositions in the body of science”. I should 
accept this, adding at the end “or, in general, in the reasons that we have for 


asserting them”. 
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causal laws sustain counterfactuals in a way in which “accidental” 
universals do not, without allowing that this sustaining of counter- 
factuals discloses any special content, over and above universality, 
in a causal law: there is no need to say that causal laws involve 
“necessary connections” or that they apply in some mysterious 
way beyond the realm of actual events. 


University of Sydney. 


PROFESSOR PRIOR ON THE AUTONOMY OF ETHICS 


By J. M. SHORTER 


In his article on the Autonomy of Ethics! Professor A. N. 
Prior finds himself “driven to admit that one can derive con- 
clusions that are ethical in a quite serious sense from premises 
none of which have that character”. I do not wish to deny this, 
but to draw attention to a certain futility about such inferences of 
which Prior does not seem to be aware. One must distinguish 
between the seriousness, ethically speaking, of the conclusion and 
the seriousness of the inference by which it is arrived at. Prior 
appears to think that this sort of inference is of some importance 
ethically because the conclusion can be of some importance. But 
this is not so. It may be the case that the conclusion is of use in 
deriving definite specific moral duties only if it is arrived at in 
some other way than by means of an inference from a purely non- 
ethical premise. 


This is at least true of the sorts of cases he mentions, where 
the premise is not one of deontic logic. The point can be shown 
by taking two of his examples: 

A 1 Tea drinking is common in England. 


2 Therefore either tea drinking is common in England 
or all New Zealanders ought to be shot. 


B 1  Undertakers are Church Officers. 
2 Therefore undertakers ought to do whatever all 
Church Officers ought to do. 


In A it is clear that a specific ethical duty can be derived from 
A 2 only if we know that the first half of the disjunction is in fact 
false. If it is false then we can derive the duty to shoot, for 
example, Professor Prior. If it is true, then A 2 is of no help to 
us in deciding whether we ought to shoot him or not. But if the 


1This Journal, Dec., 1960. 
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first half of A 2 is false, then A 1 is false; and if A 1 is false then 
the inference A lends no support to the conclusion A 2. The 
making of the inference A is futile ethically either because it does 
not support its conclusion A 2 or because in so far as it does so 
it renders A 2 ethically useless. 


The inference B is also futile, though in a rather different 
way. As Prior has pointed out, an undertaker can only derive a 
concrete duty for himself from B 2 if he also knows some proposi- 
tion of the form “Church Officers ought to do ¢”. However, let 
us suppose that he simply knows: 


3 Undertakers are Church Officers 
and 4 All Church Officers ought to do ¢. 


He can then pass straight to “Undertakers (including myself) 
ought to do ¢”. That is to say, if he knows 3, he has no need of 
B 2. Only if he does not know 3, is B 2 of any use to him in 
deciding what his duties are. But if his only reason for believing 
B 2 is that he has inferred it from B 1, then he does know 3, which 
is the same proposition as B 1, and so has no need to make the 
inference. In other words, the step 5-6 in the following inference 
is otiose and would be better left out. 
5 Undertakers are Church Officers 


Therefore 6 Undertakers ought to do what all Church 
Officers do. 
7 Church Officers ought to do ¢ 

Therefore 8 Undertakers (including myself) ought to do ¢. 

Cases A and B are different in that in the first case, if the 

ethical conclusion is got by means of inference A, then no ethical 

duty at all can be derived, whereas in the second case the only 

ethical duties that can be derived are ones that could have been 

derived more simply without making inference B at all. It is true 

in both cases that the inference in question is quite useless for 

anyone who wants to decide what concrete action he ought to 
perform. 


University of Canterbury. 
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BERKELEY’S THEORY OF VISION. A Critical Examination of 
Bishop Berkeley’s Essay Towards a New Theory of Vision. 
By D. M. Armstrong. Melbourne, Melbourne University 
Press, 1960. 106 p. 27/6. 


In this work Dr. Armstrong attempts to prove three things: 
that Berkeley is mistaken in holding that distance is not immedi- 
ately seen, that the objects of immediate visual perception are not, 
as argued in the New Theory, distinct from the objects of touch, 
and that the traditional commentators are wrong in seeing the 
doctrines of the New Theory as a logical half-way house to the 
doctrines of the Principles. There is a short final chapter in which 
Hume’s arguments concerning the spatial location of sounds, 
smells and tastes are criticised. It is impossible to summarise the 
argument, as distinct from the theme, of the work, for Dr. 
Armstrong uses many arguments, believing that if one has the 
ammunition to deliver a volley it is foolhardy to rely upon a single 
shot. As a consequence we have a short work that is packed 
with arguments, quite a number of which will have to be answered 
by those phenomenalists who blithely tell us that we learn to 
correlate the deliverances of sight with the deliverances of touch, 
without saying what it is that we correlate and how we manage 
to do it. 

The burden of these arguments is that, if we take Berkeley’s 
contentions seriously, it would be impossible for us to have the 
picture of the world which we in fact possess. Thus, in Chapter 4, 
there are five arguments to show that if distance is not immediately 
seen we could not explain why it is that we seem to see things at 
a distance, could not estimate distance as accurately as we do, and 
could not easily correlate the deliverances of sight with those of 
touch. Then, after a digression on the immediate objects of touch, 
it is argued that, if visible and tactile extension were numerically 
distinct, we could not account for the commonsense conviction 
that the objects of the two senses are in fact spatially related. 

The faults of the work are not in the arguments, but in what 
they take for granted. Dr. Armstrong seems to believe that by 
writing simply he is writing clearly, and does not seem to appre- 
ciate that strange things happen to simple expressions when 
metaphysicians use them. This comes out most clearly in his 
treatment of the key concept of “immediate perception”. On 
page four, the notion of “immediately seeing” is elucidated with 
reference to that of the equally vague “visual illusion”. I may 
seem to see a tomato, and I may seem to see red. Dr. Armstrong 
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says that if I am mistaken about the former a visual illusion need 
not have occurred, but if about the latter a visual illusion must 
have occurred. Hence we immediately perceive colours but not 
material objects. Following this clue, we should expect the ques- 
tion of whether or not we immediately see distance to be decided 
by considering whether or not, when we are mistaken about the 
distance of an object, we must say that visual illusion has occurred, 
but the arguments do not in fact appear to be directed at this 
target. Rather they seem concerned to show that the sense of 
sight is by itself sufficient to give us an idea of distance. Berkeley 
certainly denies this, but I am not sure that his denial rests solely 
upon the premise that distance is not immediately perceived by 
sight. It requires a further premise, that our senses will not of 
themselves make us go beyond the minimum claim we can pos- 
sibly make. I suspect that Berkeley would have felt that the denial 
of this involved us in accepting the existence of innate ideas. 
The notion of immediate perception has been used in so 
many way by so many philosophers, and the dangers associated 
with its use are now so well known, that Dr. Armstrong should 
have spent much more time telling us what he means by it, and 
what he thinks Berkeley means by it. This is doubly so when 
there are undoubtedly many who will be startled by the claim, 
made on page nine, that in discussing Berkeley and Hume on the 
objects of immediate perception, “It does not matter whether we 
take it that what are immediately seen are certain qualities of 
public objects, or, as Berkeley himself holds, are ideas or sense 
impressions”. It does matter. We cannot appreciate Berkeley 
unless we realise that he was taking Locke’s ideas seriously, and 
endeavouring to show how, if we did take them seriously, we 
would have to rethink our ideas of space. And we cannot make 
sense of Hume on sounds, tastes and smells unless we remember 
that he is concerned with showing us how we construct our 
knowledge of space out of ideas. 
Furthermore, the dispute as to whether or not the objects of 
sight are distinct from the objects of touch becomes a queer dispute 
indeed if we look upon Berkeley as holding that they were distinct 
physical objects. It would suggest that Berkeley thought of the 
objects of sight as unfortunately distinct from those of touch, so 
that we just happened not to be able to touch the things we saw; 
but Berkeley did not, of course, think this. He would not admit 
that we could ever, in a strict sense, see and touch the same things. 
But in talking about this dispute Dr. Armstrong again takes too 
much for granted. He feels that it is quite clear what is being said 
by a man who does not deny that we can see and touch the same 
table in the colloquial sense, but who wants to say more than that 
the look of things is not the feel of things. He insists that 
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Berkeley’s point is a point of substance, and dismisses Warnock’s 
claim that Berkeley was really only emphasising the contingent 
connection between the deliverance of the various senses as re- 
ducing Berkeley to the level of “a linguistic Boy Scout”. Berkeley 
would certainly have felt himself to be saying more than Warnock 
lets him, but it is not at all clear that there is anything left for 
him to say. W. D. JosKE. 


AN OUTLINE OF A SYSTEM OF UTILITARIAN ETuics. By J. J. C. 
Smart. Published on behalf of the University of Adelaide at 
the Melbourne University Press, 1961. 51 p. 5/6d. 


Professor Smart is concerned in this monograph to advocate 
the doctrine of Utilitarianism. He is not at all concerned to argue 
the truth of the doctrine as descriptive or explanatory of existing 
moral systems (pp. 40-41), but, like Mill most of the time, simply 
to urge its acceptance as a method of deciding what ought to be 
done. 

He assumes ‘the truth of some such meta-ethical analysis as 
that of Hare’s Language of Morals’ (p. 2), and suggests that the 
sorts of moral principle available to a philosopher who is (a) 
benevolent and who (b) does not accept, on philosophical grounds, 
a ‘cognitivist meta-ethics’ like Ross’s, are much more restricted in 
scope than is often supposed (p. 2). That they are limited, in 
fact, to one of several slightly differing versions of the utilitarian 
principle. He holds, too, that philosophical argument aimed at the 
metaphysical foundations of a Natural Law morality is a legitimate 
device for persuading a benevolent’.Natural Lawyer to be a 
Utilitarian (p. 2). 

The Utilitarianism he advocates is ‘act Utilitarianism’; he 
holds, that is, that we ought to decide the rightness or wrongness 
of an action by its consequences, not by its conformity with a 
rule (pp. 4-5 and pp. 29-41). 

It is very commonly argued (and I think rightly) that one 
of the central difficulties of Utilitarianism, whether interpreted in 
Smart’s way or interpreted in the ways Smart is not concerned 
with, is the notion of ‘happiness’. Smart’s discussion of this topic 
is aimed at clarifying the notion sufficiently for the purposes of 
his general theme, and these sections (‘Hedonistic and non- 
Hedonistic Utilitarianism’, pp. 5-18, and part of ‘Rightness and 
wrongness of actions’, pp. 20-29) provide the closest argument of 
purely philosophical interest in the essay. 

The argument here proceeds by an analysis of the difference 
between Bentham and Mill on the question of higher and lower 
pleasures. Smart argues that while the higher pleasures will in 
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general be preferable on utilitarian grounds, since they are more 
fecund than the lower, nevertheless an ‘ultimate difference in 
attitude’ (p. 15) is possible between Utilitarians on the question 
of whether the higher are intrinsically preferable to the lower. If 
some Utilitarian prefers poetry to pushpin, even though the 
quantity of enjoyable sensation is less in the former than in the 
latter, then there are, questions of fecundity aside, no arguments 
to be derived from the utilitarian system to make him change his 
mind. His is one of the possible versions of the doctrine. 


There is at this point the following suggestion: ‘. . . for A 
to call B “happy”, A must be contented at the prospect of B 
being in his present state of mind and at the prospect of A 
himself, should the opportunity arise, enjoying that state of mind’ 
(p. 14). This suggests (since it is a remark on our usage) that 
we would be unwilling to say that people were happy whose 
behaviour we strongly disapproved of. But this seems to be a 
mistake. It is said that in the early triumphant days of the 
Wehrmacht its troops were extremely happy. But plenty of 
observers will admit that, but express the strongest disapproval 
of the Wehrmacht and all its works. Again, people commonly 
ask, in theodicy, why the wicked should be allowed to be happy. 

But there seems to be a more important point, it might be 
argued, involved here. It runs clean counter to the nature of the 
utilitarian doctrine to suggest that what ought to be maximized is 
people’s participation in activities the enjoyment of which the 
theorist approves of. For suppose people fail to enjoy what the 
theorist approves of, and in fact derive their happiness from 
behaviour which the theorist strongly disapproves of. Are they, 
on utilitarian grounds, to be coerced? That, presumably, on only 
one condition: namely, that there are grounds for supposing that 
the persons concerned will eventually come to enjoy the things in 
question, and also will admit that they are happier in their last 
state than they were in their first. Otherwise, of course, Utili- 
tarianism would not be a doctrine advocating the satisfaction of 
people’s wants and desires at all, but a doctrine advocating their 
participation in certain sorts of activities, irrespective of the way 
they felt about it. The activities in question would be decided by 
the taste of the advocate. 

Smart makes some provision for an objection of this kind by 
arguing that there are ‘minimal conditions’ for happiness, namely 
that the person ‘be fairly contented and moderately enjoying 
himself for most of the time’ (p. 14), and this is an answer to the 
extreme form of the objection stated above. But it does not 
escape the objection that if ‘happiness’ means what Smart says it 
does or ought, in the system, to do, then the Utilitarian is not 
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concerned to advocate the maximization of people’s enjoyment at 
all, but that of their participation in certain prescribed activities. 
Mill, too, moves uneasily here. Are the ‘competent judges’ of 
Utilitarianism (Everyman edition, pp. 9-10) the judges who prefer 
the higher pleasures to the lower, or are they judges of intelligence 
and sensibility as established by independent tests? If the former, 
then the claim ‘Competent judges prefer the higher pleasures’ 
is tautologous; if the latter, it is a shaky assertion of fact. One 
wonders whether, if the shakiness of the empirical claim were 
brought home to him, Mill would slip back into the tautology, and 
thus, indirectly, into the very un-utilitarian position which I am 
suggesting follows from this part of Smart’s account of ‘happiness’. 

No detailed answer is given to the question, How do we 
determine what makes people happy?, and this, one feels, is a 
weakness in the exposition. Obviously, one can give general 
answers to this question, like, Enquire what are their strongest 
needs, and what their worst fears and pains (cf. pp. 21-22). In 
the world as it is there is, for the Utilitarian, enough to do in the 
way of providing food and education, and eliminating war and 
cancer. 

But how is the question to be answered in detail in a world 
comfortably fed and housed and underworked and free from the 
worst pains of death? Perhaps the answer might be that by 
properly devised questionnaires each person’s requirements, in 
their order of importance, could be determined. The information 
derived from this, appropriately processed and combined with 
information about the capacity of the economy, would yield the 
required information about who was to be supplied with, or 
released from, what. 


But perhaps Smart would not accept this account at all. If 
not, we are still left unclear as to how we are to get adequate 
information about those ‘total situations’ upon which we are 
pes to pass ‘a purely ordinal nota quantitative, judgment’ 
(py 2035 

On the other hand, if he does accept the method I mention, | 
the problems of weighing ‘the maximizing of happiness against 
equitable distribution’ which he envisages (pp. 23-26) are con- 
siderably sharpened. For when it actually comes to the distribution 
of Holdens and TV’s and afternoons at the football, there will be 
so many and complex variations in temperamental ability to do 
happily without and not to do happily without that, quite apart 
from utilitarian considerations about the length to which 
inequitable distribution can safely be carried, some decision will 
have to be made, for practical purposes, about the notion ‘the 
maximization of happiness’. Are we consistently to favour those 
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more susceptible to joy and gloom against those less so? This is a 
decision to be made about the meaning of the utilitarian principle, 
not about how it is to be applied. And, as against Smart (‘I must 
again stress . . . an approximate agreement is sufficient [for 
practical purposes]’, p. 25) it seems to me that such a decision 
would prove to be a matter of practical importance. 

Smart’s prose is admirably clear, and his exposition lucid 
and systematic. 


M. C. BRADLEY. 


NEWMAN HisTorY AND PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE SERIES. London, 
Sheed and Ward, 1961. 


This is a series of little paperbacks produced by the History 
and Philosophy of Science groups of the “Newman Association of 
Great Britain”. The series aims to provide a general discussion 
of problems in this field and certainly does not limit itself to an 
exclusively Catholic point of view. 

Other titles in the series released this year I mention after 
dealing with Harré’s, which is the only philosophical one. 


No. 9: THEORIES AND THINGS. By R. Harré. 114 p. Ss. 

In this little book Harré is concerned to reject the positivist 
account of scientific theories. He characterises the problem as one 
of “prescriptive metaphysics”, that is, as concerned “with the 
existence, presuppositions and priorities of conceptual schemes we 
might or should adopt” (p. 2). A person may take a position on 
such an issue “under a weight of rational discussion” but it is not 
possible to establish a solution by a conclusive argument. 

The principle which he opposes to positivism he calls 
“ontological depth” and according to it “when we invent imaginary 
mechanisms to account for phenomena . . . we are entitled, under 
some conditions, to ask whether the imaginary mechanism or 
model exists” (p. 12). Suitable experiments will often settle such 
questions in the affirmative. 

While indicating certain difficulties of a thorough going 
positivism that reduces all entities to constructs of sense data 
(p. 51-57), he is mainly concerned with the theory that admits 
existence to the objects of everyday knowledge but denies it to 
entities referred to in scientific theories which are not directly 
observable. The most forceful argument against this version of 
positivism is given on p. 32-33. If the terms in a theory which 
cannot be given “a cash value in terms of the results of observa- 
tion and experiment” are not taken as referring to anything, then 
they can only serve a logical function and the propositions of the 
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theory would only express generalisations “whose function was 
solely that of linking up observables”. Such a theory, Harré 
insists, could lead nowhere. “The only new facts that could be 
discovered by its help must be facts of the same logical type as 
those already related together in those generalisations that make 
up its empirical side.” The positivist analysis has only seemed 
plausible because there is quite a number of theories in which it 
may seem that no model has been used. However, the terms of 
such theories, on analysis, are seen to be metaphors which draw 
analogies with other phenomena: for example, “current”, “energy”, 
“force”, “conductor”, etc. It is these metaphors which confer on 
these theories their explanatory power and suggest laws covering 
new classes of events. If these theories, or those apparently 
describing unobservable mechanisms, are treated strictly as stating 
observed regularities and nothing more, then they would lack all 
explanatory power and would predict only the type of happening 
already observed. 

It is unfortunate that so little space is devoted to this point 
and that it is not supported by a detailed consideration of two or 
three examples. 

There are two methods cited by which we come to assert 
existence to the entities of an explanatory model. The most direct 
case is when we can follow through a “family continuity” (p. 58): 
that is, a series in which each member overlaps the next. For 
example, with the naked eye we see a drop of blood. With a 
magnifying glass there are still features visible which enable us 
to identify it as the same drop, but in addition new characteristics 
can be seen. So, as we increase the power of magnification through 
a series of microscopes, at each stage we can identify the object 
we saw in the last stage but see more as well. By carrying this 
series to the electron microscope we can draw a continuity from 
drops of blood to viruses, and if we unreservedly say that the one 
exists “it is equally legitimate to say that any object in optical 
family continuity with it exists” (p. 59). 

When it is not possible to proceed by the above method we 
nevertheless sometimes assert the existence of entities that are not 
directly observable. If an explanatory model is particularly 
successful in accounting for already known phenomena and pre- 
dicting new ones, we may come to believe that it exists. However, 
Harré does not seem to be entirely happy with entities of this 
kind, and he seems to considerably weaken the force of his thesis 
by making some unnecessary concessions. 

In concluding that something exists by this second method 
we must bear in mind the general criteria for existence. Harré says 
there are two such criteria: 
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I. “A thing exists if it is spatio-temporally locatable” 
and II. “A thing of a certain kind exists if it fulfils our set of 
stable expectations for things of that kind” (p. 61 & 62). 
Criterion 2 is said to be the one to which we finally appeal. 
Criterion 1 is merely the necessary criterion for one kind of 
existence; for belonging to a particular ontological class. 

He goes on to say that an electron only partially satisfies 
Criterion 1 and not Criterion 2 at all. “We know roughly where 
they are . . . but we don’t know even roughly what one will do, 
let alone what they are.” The implication is that we can’t say 
that electrons exist, although he does not explicitly say anything 
as strong as this. Now, in the first place, it is not true that we 
know nothing of how an electron behaves or what its properties 
are. In the second place, there is an ambiguity in the application 
of Criterion 2. What kind of thing are we claiming to exist when 
we say “electrons exist’? If it is taken that we mean that a very 
small material body exists, then if any properties assigned to 
electrons conflict with “our set of stable expectations” for material 
bodies, the application of Criterion 2 tells against their existence. 
But we are not obliged to think of electrons in these terms. If 
we are taken as meaning something which occupies a certain 
volume, has a certain mass and carries a negative charge of a 
certain magnitude, then, in saying that one or more electrons 
exist, we are referring to something that does conform to our 
stable expectation for this kind of thing. Certainly we don’t know 
all the properties of electrons but neither do we know all the 
properties of viruses or genes and Harré is not worried about 
them. It is true that diffraction behaviour of electrons is puzzling, 
but the puzzle is about the kind of thing that they are, not about 
their existence. 

The assertion that there are various “ontological classes” 
is somewhat puzzling. He says that mammals and magnetic fields 
belong to different fields of discourse and that this will influence 
the criteria for the existence of an individual of either kind. Now 
it is undoubtedly true that, when we have to go into the existence 
of something, that is when the thing is not directly observable in 
the context, what we consider depends on what sort of thing it 
is that we are dealing with. For example, we sometimes speak 
of the “existence of a tendency”, and the truth of such an assertion 
would be entailed by suitable statistics. On the other hand, the 
“existence of photons” could not be entailed by any phenomena. 
If this is all that is meant by saying that things belong to different 
ontological classes, no objection could be raised, but this does not 
seem to be all that he means. His assertion that scientists need 
several ontologies (p. 66), that is, theories of existence, and his 
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reference to “various kinds of existence” (p. 62) imply that the 
word “exist” means different things in different contexts. This 
vitiates the point of his thesis, for the positivist can agree that 
there is some sense in talking about the existence of the entities 
of scientific theories as long as this is not the sense in which tables 
and chairs “exist”. 


To deny that “exist” changes its sense is not to deny that 
the criteria actually applied will differ from one kind of thing to 
another. In all cases where we do claim existence we have before 
us a description and we are saying that this description refers to 
something about which we can make true assertions. 


A point at which Harré makes things unnecessarily compli- 
cated for himself is in discussing the logical character of the 
copula in “bridge-statements”; that is, statements which link 
observable facts with theoretical entities: for example, “pressure 
is average rate of change of momentum at phase boundaries” 
(p. 22). He argues that if the “is” be regarded as asserting 
identity, the positivist case follows. If these statements assert 
identities, then the theoretical term is a synonym for the descrip- 
tion of the observable fact. That is, the theoretical assertion can 
be analysed into observable phenomena. However, this argument 
is fallacious. It is based on the assumption that all identities are 
identities of meaning, and this is false, as has been pointed out by 
Place and by Smart.' It is quite possible to have two descriptions 
which certainly don’t mean the same but which, we discover, apply 
to the same individual. For instance, I can know the meaning of 
“the man next door” and of “the Prime Minister” and then 
discover that these phrases apply to the same person. In the 
same way, “average rate of change of momentum of molecules 
at the phase boundary” does not mean the same as “pressure of 
the gas”, but this is not to say these phrases do not refer to the 
same thing. 


By characterising such statements “synthetic identities” Harré 
could have avoided some difficulties. For instance, if ‘‘a gas is a 
collection of molecules in motion” is not an identity, does it 
follow that within a given jar there are two things—a sample of 
gas and a collection of molecules? Again, Harré is forced to say 
that the coupla in such statements “expresses a relation more like 
that of analogy”. The exact meaning of this is not clear, and this 
certainly does not go very happily with taking theories seriously 
and with such statements as “we are entitled, under some con- 


‘Place, U. T., “Is Consciousness a Brain Process?”, British Journal of 
Psychology, 1956. Smart, J. J. C., “Sensatio i nha 
sophical Review, 1954, ms and Brain Processes”, Philo- 
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ditions, to ask whether the imaginary mechanisms or model (in- 
vented to explain phenomena) exists”. 

The position defended by Harré is one that few philosophers 
support, whereas there is a great body of positivist doctrine de- 
veloped with various degrees of care and sophistication. This 
makes it inevitable that there are many loose ends left by Harré’s 
account. However, he has met squarely the central points of the 
positivist thesis and I believe that this work will significantly 
modify the approach of subsequent discussion on the nature of 
scientific theories. In particular, it is to be hoped that Harré’s 
challenge to the complacent acceptance by scientists and philoso- 
phers alike of the Copenhagen Interpretation of fundamental 
physical theory, according to which it is quite legitimate to accept 
two incompatible theories of the same phenomena, will provoke 
some new thought on the question. 


No. 8: THE STRUCTURE OF CHEMISTRY. By E. F. Caldin. 49 p. 
3s. 6d. 


The author is a practising chemist. It is his belief that a study 
of chemistry can throw considerable light on scientific method, and 
he considers it strange and unfortunate that chemistry has been 
neglected in this regard in favour of physics. 

This essay achieves its aim admirably and is very clearly 
written. There is an outline, with some attention to history, of 
the main concepts of chemistry such as “pure substance”, “energy”, 
etc. There follows an account of laws in chemistry and then a 
discussion of chemical theory and the light it throws on the logic 
of theories in general. Like Harré, the author believes that a 
positivist analysis of theory does not do justice to the role that 
theories actually play in science. The question of the existence of 
theoretical entities is taken up and some illuminating points are 
made about the way the practice of chemists modifies the 
hypothetico-deductive method. Caldin is not attempting to deal 
with the philosophical complexities that have occupied Harré; 
however, I find his summing up on the question “Do atoms exist?” 
most satisfactory. He asks “if this means ‘Does anything exist 
corresponding exactly to the description of an atom given by 
modern theory?’” His answer is “Probably not. But it is impor- 
tant to add that something analogous to the modern model exists.” 

This book seems particularly useful for students in the 
philosophy of science and would serve as an excellent counter to 
views such as those of Duhem. 

No. 6: THE IMAGE OF NEWTON AND LOCKE IN THE AGE OF 

REASON. By Gerd Buchdahl. 116 p. 5s. 


The author deals with the influence of Newton and Locke on 
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the thought of the eighteenth century. He deals in turn with the 
somewhat rationalist impact of Newton’s “Principia” with its 
mathematical systematising of so large a part of nature, with the 
rather opposite empirical tradition advocated by the two, and 
finally with the reaction, especially among literary figures, against 
these ideas in the later part of the century. ; 

A little over half the book is occupied by illustrative texts 
which are an excellent complement to the first section.- 


SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY, by D. F. Pocock (No. 7; 118 p.; 
5s.) is concerned particularly with the method of this science and 
deals historically with the development of the modern approach; 
while PIONEERS OF PRE-HISTORY IN ENGLAND, by L. K. Clark 
(No. 10; 112 p.; 5s.) points out that it was not until 1859 that 
scientists generally accepted that man had existed for a consider- 
able time before the period dealt with in the Bible, and goes on 
to describe the discovery of the evidence and the ensuing contro- 
versies which led to this acceptance. 


oe 


Orr. By W. H. C. Eddy. Brisbane, Jacaranda Publishers Pty. 
Ltd., 1961. xxxvi, 764 p.; 59/6d. 


It is a very good thing for Australia that a book such as this 
one can be written by a responsible and reputable scholar and 
published by a responsible and reputable press. Mr. Eddy has 
made a very thorough inquiry into the mass of documentation 
which has accumulated round the Orr case. His inquiry has led 
him to a strongly held view on the truth of the matter, a view 
which he puts forward in this book with no mincing of words but 
nevertheless in a manner which does him great credit. 


Whatever one’s own views on the Orr case, they have to be 
set aside if a serious contribution to the discussion of so important 
a public issue is to be fairly evaluated. The putting aside of one’s 
own views in this instance requires that it be clearly borne in mind 
that Mr. Eddy is throughout arguing a particular case. His thesis 
is that Professor Orr has been the victim not merely of a mis- 
carriage of justice, but of a deliberate and successful conspiracy to 
ruin him. This does not mean that Mr. Eddy assumes the mantle of 
omniscience and purports to arrive at a final and dispassionate 
judgment. What it does mean is that Mr. Eddy assumes the 
responsibility of not knowingly manipulating the evidence so as to 
give an untrue impression of its effect to the reader. The author 
is entitled to put the most favourable construction upon the evi- 
dence, but not to falsify it. If he discharges this responsibility he 


cannot be fairly condemned by those who disagree with his 
conclusions. 


F. J. CLENDINNEN. 
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In the opinion of the present reviewer Mr. Eddy’s presentation 
of his case is competent, careful and overwhelming. A critical 
reading of the book reveals a number of minor weaknesses, such 
as a spasmodic addiction to the rhetorical question, which some- 
times reduce the impact of a point well made; but there is no 
sign of irresponsible treatment of the evidence, either by manipula- 
tion out of context or by manifestly improper interpretation. Not 
everyone will agree with every inference drawn by Mr. Eddy from 
particular exchanges in the various proceedings, and many will 
think that he underplays the unwisdom of some of Professor Orr’s 
actions and statements. But it is difficult to believe that anyone 
who reads this book with a genuine effort at impartiality will finish 
it unconvinced that, in the absence of a reasoned reply based 
equally carefully on the evidence, the author has proved his case. 

For many people a central difficulty in condemning Professor 
Orr’s attackers out of hand has been the failure of his action for 
wrongful dismissal. There is a widespread feeling that if he could 
not prove his case in court, then that should be the end of the 
matter. This point of view is likely to appeal less to lawyers, 
paradoxically enough, than to any other class of the community. 
Lawyers are perfectly familiar with the notion that a judge, or 
even several judges, may be wrong. There is nothing improper in 
advancing the view that a particular decision was wrong or in 
pointing out that an appeal court may have been unable for tech- 
nical reasons to set the error right. In the present context there 
is therefore nothing improper in expressing the opinion that Orr’s 
action should have succeeded, which is what Mr. Eddy does with 
a wealth of supporting argument and evidence. In this part of his 
argument he is powerfully supported by the findings of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry appointed by the Federal Council of University 
Staff Associations of Australia, which are reprinted at the back 
of the book. The Committee’s findings also support Mr. Eddy’s 
conclusion that quite apart from Professor Orr’s guilt or innocence 
on the Kemp charge, he certainly did not receive a fair hearing at 
the hands of the University of Tasmania. 

The nature of Mr. Eddy’s thesis, that long before Miss Kemp 
appeared on the scene a conspiracy against Professor Orr was 
afoot, has the advantage that it compels him to put the Kemp 
charge in perspective. As he himself says, the Orr case is not co- 
terminous with the Kemp case. Undoubtedly the history of Orr’s 
relations with the University of Tasmania for years before anyone 
had ever heard of Miss Kemp greatly strengthen the view that he 
has been the victim of a monstrous injustice. This part of the book 
is written with the same hard-hitting but legitimate persuasiveness 
‘as the rest. 

In sum, this book deserves to be read seriously by anyone who 
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is really interested in the future for liberal ideas in Australia, even 
if he has no interest at all in either Professor Orr or the University 
of Tasmania. For the sceptics it is worth observing that Mr. Eddy 
makes a large number of statements about individuals which, if 
untrue, are undoubtedly seriously defamatory; but no one has yet 


sued him for defamation. 
CoLiIn Howarp. 


Law School, Adelaide University. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
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ERRATUM 
On p. 149 of D. R. Duff-Forbes’s article “Theology and 
Falsification Again” (Vol. 39, No. 2, Aug. 1961), 4 lines from 


the end of the second last paragraph, 
for ‘certainly was not an admission that the... .’ 
read ‘amounted to no more than this: “the... .’ 
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